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SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT APPLIED 
TO THE PROBLEMS OF CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


FRANEXIN BOBBITT 

Instructor in Educational Administration, University of Chicago 


I. INTRODUCTION' 

At a time when so much discussion is being given to the possibilities 
of ''scientific management” in the world of material production, it 
seems desirable that the principles of this more effective form of manage^ 
ment be examined in order to ascertain the possibility of applying 
them to the problems of educational management and supervision. 
This paper attempts to suggest what some of the principles would 
probably mean when applied to the labors of our field. 

Management, direction, and supervision are functions of all co- 
operative labor. While men act singly, direction can find no place; 
but when men co-operate for common ends, one must direct the diverse 
labors of the group in order to secure unity and effectiveness. The 
tasks of direction arose with the rise of human organization. Directive 
labors differ naturally from group to group in their specific details; but 
whether the organization be for commerce or for manufacture, philan- 
thropy or education, transportation or government, it is coming to 
appear that the fundamental tasks of management, direction, and 
supervision are always about the same. 

In any organization, the directive and supervisory members must 
clearly define the ends toward which the organization strives. They 
must co-ordinate the labors of all so as to attain those ends. They 
must find the best methods of work, and they must enforce the use 
of these methods on the part of the workers. They must determine 
the qualifications necessary for the workers and see that each rises to 
the standard qualifications, if it is possible; and when impossible, see 
that he is separated from the organization. This requires direct or 
indirect responsibility for the prehminary training of the workers before 
service, and for keeping them up to standard qualifications duririg ser- 
vice. Directors and supervisors must keep the workers supplied with 

1 
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detailed instructions as to the work to be done, the standards to be 
reached, the methods to be employed, and the materials and appliances 
to be used. They must supply the workers with the necessary ma- 
terials and appliances. They must place mcentives before the worker 
in order to stimulate desirable effort. Whatever the nature or purpose 
of the organization, if it is an effective one, these are always the directive 
and supervisory tasks. 

It appears possible therefore to find inherent in the nature of effec- 
tive, fully developed human organization, of whatever sort, certain 
general principles of management and supervision that have universal 
applicability. These general principles have been recognized by differ- 
ent social organizations with very unequal degrees of clearness, and 
their application to the problems in hand has been made also with 
varying degrees of completeness. The principles appear to be most 
clearly conceived and to have been most fully and completely worked 
out by certain portions of the industrial and business world. Certain 
railroads and manufacturing corporations have gone farther in this 
direction than government, or philanthropy, or education, or any of the 
less materiahstic institutions. These latter institutions, are, however, 
in fact, at present taking over the lessons to be taught by the industrial 
world; and they are busily making application of proven principles of 
good management to the special problems of their own field. 

Educational workers can, therefore, perhaps see the nature of some 
of these principles of supervision rather more clearly from observing 
their appKcation in other fields of human labor, partly because they 
have been more completely developed and applied in those fields, and 
partly because they can be viewed in a more objective and impersonal 
manner. In undertaking our discussion of certain of these principles, 
it seems well, therefore, to state and illustrate each of them in their 
most general form as they apply to any organization; then to show in 
detail how each of them has been worked out in the field of education; 
or, as it is unfortunately too often the case with us, how it is being 
worked out and the probable lines along which it is yet to be further 
developed. 

Although we are in our field rather backward as compared with 
portions of the world of affairs in the recognition and development of 
some of these principles, together with their corollaries; yet, as a matter 
of fact, all of them are recognized in our work in greater or lesser degree; 
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and without exception, each is at present in process of rapid develop- 
ment. We can excuse our relative backwardness on the ground that our 
educational systems are institutions of very recent growth. Present- 
day forms of organization in the business world began in the Middle 
Ages. Our large and complicated public-school systems, however, have 
been mostly developed thus far, in matters of organization and super- 
vision, within the memories of men now living. We are doing pioneer 
work as compared with the older institutions; we think we have a right, 
therefore, to expect some of these older institutions to show us the 
elements of organization that make for strength, and the elements of 
supervision that make for effectiveness. 

In making application of these principles to the educational field, 
we shall find ourselves at times confronted with tasks for which our pro- 
fession is at present almost wholly unprepared. Much of our present 
educational labor is on so low and empirical a level that a great many 
preliminary steps will have to be taken before we can raise our methods 
to the place demanded by the higher and more refined forms of empiri- 
cism; or yet, to the still higher plane of scientific control. Recognition 
of the principles, however, is necessary to any constructive program. It 
is for this reason that we have not hesitated in our discussion to make 
deductive application of principles or of their corollaries which cannot 
actually be applied in our supervisory labors until a number of pre- 
liminary and prerequisite tasks have been accomplished. While some 
of the matters discussed may therefore be impracticable for actual 
supervision at present, or in the immediate future, they are presented 
with a belief that they are highly practical for the investigations that 
lie just ahead of us, on the basis of which we can bring about such forms 
of scientific supervision and control in the educational world as already 
exist within certain other institutions. 

It is not, in fact, possible at present to write a satisfactory practical 
handbook of school management or school supervision. So rapid have 
been recent changes in educational thought, that books on either of these 
topics of a type that was considered altogether permissible ten years 
or even so recently as five years ago, can no longer be written; and the 
facts are not yet at hand in sufficient quantity on the basis of which to 
write a practical handbook of school management of a type that will 
satisfy the current demands of progressive educational leaders. Any 
paper on the topic during our present transitional period can do little 
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more than suggest the constructive program on the basis of which the 
facts may be accumulated which will permit the writing of such a prac- 
tical handbook some years hence. 

In making suggestions for a constructive, forward-looking program, 
it is necessary to assume that we are at present in a stage of incomplete 
development. While all, or at least most, of the elements of educational 
progress probably look squarely in the right direction, yet we have to 
admit that in the case of some of them the amount of progress yet made 
is not considerable. When we have occasion at times to mention this 
incompleteness of development as the basis on which further building 
is to be done, it is not intended as uncharitable or unsympathetic criti- 
cism of present-day conditions. It is only to point out incompleteness. 
To say of a new buildmg that is in process of construction that only the 
foundation has been laid is not a criticism of the building. It is only to 
point out the stage of construction in which it happens for the moment 
to be. 

Such a buildmg is to be judged not from the visible portion but 
from the architect’s plans. Any particular educational system is like- 
wise not to be judged from the incomplete beginnings actually visible, 
but by the architectural plans which have been drawn up by those in 
charge of the work, and which show the ends of which the present ele- 
ments are but the beginning. In the building world, although the plans 
of the architect picture nothing that actually exists, yet these forward- 
looking plans constitute the practical and indispensable basis of all con- 
structive work that is to be done. 

In the building of a great educational structure, such as the one upon 
which we are now engaged, it appears that such forward-looking plans 
are equally practical and indispensable bases for work. They show some- 
thing definite toward which to strive and on the basis of which all effort 
can be organized and co-ordinated. I am unable to conceive of any more 
practical labor that could be undertaken by the educational world than 
the definite drawing-up of systematic forward-looking plans on which 
our constructive labors might be based. The chief purpose of the follow- 
ing suggestions is to make clear this need. The work itself must be a 
co-operative task on a large scale. 
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II. STANDARDS 

Principle I. — Definite qmlitative and quantitative standards must be 
determined for the product. 

Principle 11. —Where the material that is acted upon by the labor 
processes passes through a number of progressive stages on its way from the 
raw material to the ultimate product, definite qualitative and quantitative 
standards must be determined for the product at each of these stages. 

The world of material production cannot so much as begin its work 
until it has definite plans and specifications as to the nature of the 
product that is to be turned out. To take a single instance from among 
countless familiar instances, a steel plant manufacturing rails for rail- 
roads must have, before it can begin its task, definite specifications as to 
the nature of the rails to be turned out. The rail, for example, must be 
thirty feet in length, and weigh eighty pounds to the j^rd. It must be 
be seven and three-eighths inches in height, with a head two and one- 
half inches wide and one and one-half inches deep, a web thirty-five 
sixty-fourths of an inch in thickness and five inches deep, and a base 
five inches wide. The under surface of the base must be plane and the 
top surface of the head must be curved in the exact form shown by the 
drawings that accompany such specifications. Equally definite like- 
wise are the specifications as to chemical quality, physical qualities, 
tempering, and the like. 

With these definite standards as to the nature of the ultimate product 
before him, the superintendent of the plant is prepared to organize aH 
of the forces at his command, to direct them, and to supervise them in 
such fashion as to secure just the product desired. He is able to select 
the most suitable machinery for the task and to make the necessary 
adjustments. He can tell instantly whether his machinery produces the 
desired product or not by measuring the actual product and comparing 
it with the standard product. He can know when machinery is to be 
altered or discarded, and another form substituted that will produce 
the standard product. He can know whether the workmen are doing 
the thing that is expected of them. Thus he can instantly detect good 
work and poor work among the men. He can know who needs help and 
who needs none. After trial he can know what one needs further train- 
ing during service and what one would best be transferred to some other 
department or discharged. He has a basis for judging labor methods 
likewise. The product which results from the use of different methods 
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can be measured up against tbe standard, and determination can easily 
be made of the relative efficacy of different methods. 

In the absence of such standards, the superintendent of the plant 
is helpless. If his instructions are merely general, they cover such a 
possible variety of products that he cannot know with certainty what 
to do. If given an order by some contracting railway in such general 
terms as, “Make us a supply of steel rails,” he cannot know how long 
to makp. the rails, whether they shall be straight or curved, heavy or 
light, high or low, cast-iron or rolled steel, high carbon or low carbon, 
tempered hard or tempered soft, whether the edges shall be angular or 
rounded, whether the weight shall be uniform in the different portions, 
whether the cross-sections shall be T-shaped or a simple rectangle. 
He cannot know the quantity to make, nor the date upon which it is to 
be finished. Unless he sets up an arbitrary standard of his own, he 
cannot direct his men, since he has no ends toward which to direct 
them. He cannot know whether the men are doing good work or poor 
work since he has no standards to measure it by. The men may make 
rails; but unless limited by standards they will necessarily be of great 
variety, with most of them useless for practical service. 

It is well to note also, for our purposes, that the standard qualifica- 
tions of the product are not determined by the steel plant itself. The 
qualitative and quantitative specifications are determined by those that 
order the product, in this case, the railroads. The steelmills are but 
agents of the railroads for the performance of this specific function. 
Naturally the steel plant, since it is performing a specialized function 
for the transportation world, must not only be expert in its own special 
field, but must have a good general knowledge of the needs of the 
transportation world. StiU, notwithstanding this expertness and this 
necessary width of information, it is the transportation world that 
determines all qualitative and quantitative standards for this particular 
product. 

The principle stated at the head of this chapter is probably general 
and applies not only to the management of labors in the field of purely 
material production, but also to the control of co-operative labor in the 
field of biological and psychological production as well. Education is 
a shaping process as much as the manufacture of steel rails; the personal- 
ity is to be shaped and fashioned into desirable forms. It is a shaping of 
more delicate matters, more immaterial things, certainly; yet a shaping 
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process none the less. It is also an enormously more complex process 
because of the great multitude of aspects of the personality that are to 
be shaped if the whole as finished is to stand in full and right proportions. 

In the field of biological production, of which education constitutes 
one sort, the factor of growth enters in to complicate and in part to 
obscure the working of our principles. Within the seed planted by the 
fanner, for example, the standard product appears to be already infolded 
and predetermined without man’s aid. M that is necessary apparently 
is to cultivate and to protect, leaving the rest to sun and rain and the 
growth-factor. The product arrives in due season whether there are 
standards for the product in the farmer’s mind or not. As a matter of 
fact, however, the standard contained potentially within the undeveloped 
germ may be such that, in the case of corn, let us say, with the best 
cultivation the plant must be small with a single ear poorly filled out; 
or it may be a large vigorous stalk with two large full ears. It may 
produce ten bushels to the aae or it may produce a hundred. Of 
potatoes, the average yield in our country per acre over a series of years 
is ninety-six bushels. In 1907, the lowest average per acre was sixty- 
five bushels; and this, too, in the great agricultural state of Kansas. 
The highest average for any state was in the desert state of Wyoming, 
two hundred bushels to the acre. One man in Wyoming averaged for 
his farm over a thousand bushels to the acre. He had set his standard 
at one thousand and, having a standard to work toward, controlled con- 
ditions accordingly and reached it. It was not superior soil or climate; 
it was having a high standard on the basis of which to adjust and control 
all the necessary processes. In these illustrations it may be noticed 
that the growth-factor does a part of the work; but that this factor work- 
ing alone can produce only an inferior product. Man must set up stand- 
ards and arbitrarily control conditions even here in order that, with the 
aid of the growth process, he may secure the fuU possible product. 

In education it .is the same. The growth-process will of itseh do 
much to unfold the various latent aspects of the personality. The 
teacher may simply assign lessons and hear lessons without any thought 
of possible quantitative standards, trusting that the enfolded possi- 
bilities will expand of themselves into proper strength and proportions. 
With this system of procedure it has been found that, among school 
syrstems aU of which are above the average, one eighth-grade class will 
add at the rate of thirty-five combinations per minute, while another 
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eighth-grade class not dissimilarly located will add at an average rate 
of one hundred and five combinations per minute, or three times as fast. 
In two schools of similaT grade, located within the same city, it is found 
that the sixth-grade pupils in one of them will write at a speed of 58 
letters per minute with a quality cd 53, Ayres’s standard; while the sixth- 
grades classes in the other school write at an average speed of 115 letters 
per minute, with an average quality of 50. Quality being practically the 
same in the two schools, the quantitative standards reached by one school 
were twice as high as those reached by the other. If so great variety is 
to be found among pupils of supposedly equal ability iu these so-called 
standard subjects in matters the most simple, fundamental, and me- 
chanical, we may reasonably expect that in the higher, more complicated 
matters of science, history, and the humanities, the variations are much 
greater. Unfortunately we have no exact measurements in these 
fields. The facts given above, however, taken from the simpler fields, 
indicate that teaching without standards, trusting unduly to the growth- 
factor to determine the limits may result in a low or a high product. 
In education, apparently the growth-factor does a part of the work; 
but, unless standards for this growth are definitely set up, teachers 
and supervisors have nothing definite to aim at. And the actual average 
of preformance is sure here as in agriculture to be but a per cent, some- 
times a small per cent, of the possible performance. 

So long as education is content merely to set the conditions of growth 
in a general way without reference to standards of growth, the educa- 
tional supervisor, though relatively less helpless than the director of the 
steel plant, is yet in his turn relatively helpless. Having no standards 
he cannot know how long to continue developmental influences, whether 
one year or ten years. He cannot know how intensively to exercise 
these influences, nor the amount of daily or weekly time to give. He 
cannot know whether the relative emphases upon the development of 
different aspects of personality are properly proportioned. He cannot 
know except in vague general ways what methods are proving best or 
what teachers are doing the best work because of the lack of clearly 
defined standards with which to measure the results of the various 
methods employed by the various teachers. 

Within the past decade we have come to see that it is possible to 
set up definite standards for the various educational products. The 
ability to add at a speed of 65 combinations per minute, with an accuracy 
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of 94 per cent is as definite a specification as can be set up for any 
aspect of the work of the steel plant. The desirable qualities of mathe- 
matical computation, in any of its forms, are speed and accuracy. It 
is possible in the case of every desirable mathematical operation to set 
up standards of speed and standards of accuracy. Obviously, these 
can be low or high. A standard of 30 combinations per minute with an 
accuracy of 75 per cent is very low as compared with a standard of 
100 combinations per minute with an accuracy of 98 per cent. For 
certain classes of students, bookkeepers and accountants for example, 
the standards need to be high; for other classes of workers, musicians, 
for example, or bricklayers, the standards set may well remain fairly 
low and their energies be expended upon other matters more important 
for them. 

Setting up standards of ultimate attainment can be of but little 
service unless we have at the same time the necessary scales and methods 
for measuring the educational product so as to determine with at least 
reasonable accuracy whether the product rises to standard. Ordinarily, 
the teacher, if asked whether his eighth-grade pupils could add at the 
rate of 65 combinations per minute with an accuracy of 94 per cent, could 
not answer the question; nor would he know how to go about finding 
out. He needs a measuring scale that will serve him fix measuring his 
product as well as the scale of feet and inches serves in measuring the 
product of the steel plant. The labors of Mr. T. W. Stone and of Mr. 
S. A. Courtis have shown the possibility of determining practical usable 
measuring scales for arithmetical ability. 

Mr. Courtis has tentatively determined measuring scales for ability 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, the rate of motor 
activity in copying figiues, the speed of solving simple one-step reason- 
ing problems, the solution of abstract problems involving all of the four 
fundamental operations with integers, and the speed and accuracy of 
solving two-step problems involving reasoning— eight scales in all. 
Each scale is drawn up in such fashion that each unit of work is intended 
to be equal with each other imit of work in the scale, just as in a foot- 
ruler each inch is of the same length as each other inch. In the addition 
scales, for example, as shown below, each group of five combinations is 
of the same degree of difficulty and requires the same amoxmt of work 
as each other group of five combinations. The same method of form- 
ing equal units is used in connection with the scales for subtraction, 
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for multiplication, for division, and for copying figures. In test No. 6, 
the simple reasoning speed test, each problem is intended to be of the 
same difficulty as each other one. In test No. 7, the ability to handle 
the four fundamental operations, the problems are grouped in such 
fashion that each unit is the equal of each other unit. The two prob- 
lems in addition are the equal of the one problem No. 3 in multiplication. 
Units No. 7 and 8, it will be noticed, are to be found within the same mul- 
tiplication problem which is one of double the difficulty of unit No. 3. 
Four of the eight measuring scales are here reproduced.' 

Each scale is intended to measure the amount of work that can be 
performed within a given time and to measure its accuracy. For the 
simpler problems, the first six scales in fact, the standard allowance is 
one minute. For scale No. 7, it is 12 minutes; and for scale No. 8, it is 
6 minutes. The pupils in a class are measured by starting all of them 
at the same instant at the beginning of the scale and stopping them at 
the end of the standard time allowance. The operations performed 

ARITHMETIC 


Test No. i. Speed Test— Addition 
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'These scales are reproduced throu^ the courtesy of Mr. S. A. Courtis. The 
complete series of scales cau be found in his Mamtal of Instructions, published by S. A. 
Courtis, 82 Eliot St., Detroit, Michigan. 
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ARITHMETIC 

Test No. 6. Speed Test — ^Reasoning 

Do not work the following examples. Read each example through, make up your 
mind what operation you would use if you were going to work it, then write the name 
of the operation selected in the blank space after the example. Use the following 
abbreviations. ‘‘Add.” for addition, “Sub.” for subtraction, “Mid.” for multiplica- 
tion, and “Div.” for division. 


1. A girl brought a collection of 37 colored postal cards to school 

one day, and gave away 19 cards to her friends. How many cards 
did she have left to take home ? 

2. Five boys played marbles. When the game was over, each 

boy had the same number of marbles. If there were 45 marbles 
altogether, how many did each boy have?. . ... 

3. A girl, watching from a window, saw 27 automobiles pass the 

school the first hour, and 33 the second. How many autos passed 
by the school in the two hours ? 

4. In a certain school there were eight rooms and each room had 

seats for 50 children. When all the places were taken, how many 
children were there in the school? 

5. A club of boys sent their treasurer to buy baseballs. They 

gave him $3 15 to spend. How many balls did they expect him to 
buy, if the balls cost 45c. apiece > ... . 

6. A teacher weighed aU the girls in a certain grade. If one girl 

weighed 79 pounds and another no pounds, how many poxmds 
heavier was one girl than the other ? ... 

7. A girl wanted to buy a 5-pound box of candy to give as a 

present to a fnend. She decided to get the kind worth 35c. a pound. 
What did she pay for the present ? 

8. One day in vacation a boy went on a fishing tnp and caught 

12 fish in the morning, and 7 in the afternoon. How many fish did 
he catch altogether ? 

9. A boy lived 15 blocks east of a school; his chum lived on the 

same street, but ii blocks west of the school. How many blocks 
apart were the two boys’ houses ? ... 

10. A girl was 5 times as strong as her small sister. If the little 

girl could hft a weight of 20 pounds, how large a weight could the 
older girl lift ? 

11. The children of a school gave a sleigh-ride party. There 

were 270 children to go on the ride and each sleigh held 30 children. 
How many sleighs were needed ? 

12. In September there were 43 children in the eighth grade of a 

certain school; by June there were 59. How many children entered 
the grade during the year ? . .... 

13. A girl who lived 17 blocks away walked to school and back 

twice a day. What was the total number of blocks the girl walked 
each day in going to and from school? 

14. A boy who made 67c. a day carrying papers, was hired to run 

on a long errand for which he received 50c. What was the total 
amount the boy earned that day ?....,. . 

15. Two girls played a number game. One girl’s score was 57 

points; the score of the other girl was 43 points. By how many 
points did the first girl win the game? 

16. Five boys gathered 985 nuts which they put into one large 

pile. Out of this they made five small piles. How many nuts were 
there in each of these piles ? 


Total Right 


Operation 
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ARITHMETIC 


Test No. 8. Reasoning 


In the blank space below, work as many of the following examples as possible in 
the time allowed, ' Work them in order as numbered, entering each answer in the 
“answer^* column before commencing a new example. Do no work on any other 


paper. 


1. The children in a certain school gave a Christmas 

party. One of the presents was a box of candy. In fiUmg 
the boxes, one grade used 16 pounds of candy, another 17 
pounds, a third 1 2 pounds, and a fourth 13 pounds. What did 
the candy cost at 26c. a pound? . ... 

2. A school in a certain city used 2516 pieces of chalk in 

37 school days. Three new rooms were opened, each room 
holding 50 children, and the school was then found to use 
84 sticks of chalk per day. How many more sticks of chalk 
were used per day than at first? .... .... 

3. Several boys went on a bicycle tap of 1,500 miles. 

The first week they rode 374 miles, the second week 264 miles, 
the third 423 miles, the fourth 401 miles. They finished the 
trip the next week. How many miles did they ride the last 
week ? . . . . . . . ... 

4. Forty-five boys were hired to pick apples from 15 trees 

in an apple orchard. In 50 minutes each boy had picked 48 
choice apples. If all the apples picked were packed away care- 
fully in 8 boxes of equal size, how many apples were put in 
each box?. . 

5. In a certain school 216 children gave a sleigh-ride 

party. They rented 7 sleighs at a cost of $30 00 and paid 
$24 00 for the refreshments. The party traveled 15 miles 
in 2 1 hours and had a very pleasant time. What was each 
child's share of the expense ? 

6. A girl found, by careful counting, that there were 2400 

letters on one page of her history, and only 2295 letters on a 
page of her reader. How many more letters had she read in 
one book than in the other if she had read 47 pages in each of 
the books ? . . . . 

7. Each of 59 rooms in the schools of a certain city con- 

tributed 25 presents to a Christmas entertainment for poor 
children. The stores of the dty gave 1986 other articles for 
presents. What was the total number of presents given away 
at the entertainment ? . . 

8. Forty-eight children from a certain school paid loc. 

apiece to ride 7 miles on the cars to a woods There in a few 
hours they gathered 2765 nuts. 605 of these were bad, but 
the rest were shared equally among tie children. How many 
good nuts did each one get? 


Total 


Answer 





















by each pupil are counted and thus is determined the speed rate for 
each pupil. By averaging the various rates, one finds the average 
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speed of the class. By counting the number conect and the number 
incorrect, and calculating percentages, one has the relative accuracy 
of each pupil; and by averaging the accuracy coefficients, one can deter- 
mine the average accuracy for the entire class. Table I shows the 
average speed for each of the school grades in each of the eight 
operations based upon the speed measurement of about nine thousand 
pupils distributed among a dozen different cities. For the first five 
scales only the number of correct operations are shown. For scales 
No. 6, 7, and 8 both “attempts” and “rights” are shown. 

TABLE I* 


Grade Averages from Total Distributions 


Grade No. 

Average 
OP Scores 

No, I 

No 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No s 

No. 6 

No. 7 

No. 8 

POR Each 
Test 

Ats. 

Rts 

Ats. 

Rts. 

Ats. 

Rts. 

I 

55 

6 

6 



29 


• t • 

. . . 



• • • 

2 

75 

21 

12 

10 

12 

51 





. . 

• • « 

3 

52s 

26 

19 

16 

II 

63 

2 8 

2.1 

5*4 

X .7 

2.7 

0 6 

4 

1,222 

33 

25 

23 

21 

70 

3*7 

2 5 

6.6 

3*6 

2.6 

0.8 

5 

1,177 

40 

32 

30 

28 

80 

4.4 

3 4 

9 0 

5 3 

2.8 

I 2 

6 

1,282 

46 

37 

34 

35 

88 

5 I 

4 4 

10 3 

6.9 

3 4 

1.7 

7 

1,432 

51 

40 

38 

38 

98 

5 9 

5*2 

11*5 

7 6 

3 7 

2.2 

8 . 

1,370 

57 

45 

43 

44 

102 

6 8 

6 I 

13*1 

8.9 

4.1 

2 7 

9 

412 

59 

47 

45 

47 

108 

69 

64 

13*7 

9-5 

4 1 

3.1 

10.. 

216 

57 

45 

43 

46 

112 

7.2 

6.7 

14 0 

9 5 

4.1 

3*1 

II 

151 

59 

47 

44 

48 

1 14 

7 9 

7 4 

14 4 

9 4 

4 5 

3.3 

12 

169 

61 

48 

44 

49 

112 

7 7 

7 2 

14 9 

10 8 

4 6 

3.6 

13 

462 

71 

56 

50 I 

56 

116 

8 6 

8 2 

16 8 

12 6 

5 3 

4.0 

14 

131 

8,679! 

74 

51 

58 j 

59 

124 

9 7 

9 I 

17.2 

II 8 

5*4 

4.1 


• S. A. Courtis, ^‘Standard Scores in Arithmetic,” Elementary School Teacher, November, igii 
PP* 127-37. 


t Certaiu of the tests were omitted by several schools, thus materially reducing the average. !For 
most of the tests, however, the total number of scores is over 9,000. 

Mr. Courtis is of the opinion that the averages may represent approxi- 
mate norms for the earlier grades. For the later grades, however, they 
probably are below what ought to be expected. Taking, therefore, 
the averages for the third grade as normal for the third grade, but for 
the eighth grade taking a speed rate such that 70 per cent of the pupils 
fall below it and 30 per cent rise above it, he plotted a smooth curve 
having the same general form as the average curve and coinciding with 
it in the lower grade. From this curve he calculated the probable 
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standard score for each of the grades between the third and the eighth. 
Table II represents his ^‘standard scores.’^ This table shows what in 
his opinion, based upon the averages, ought to be expected of each of 
the school grades in these eight kinds of mathematical operations. 


TABLE II* 


Standard Scoies 


Test No. 

No. I 

No 2 

Nos 3 

AND 4 

No.s 

No 6 

No. 7 

No. 8 

Ats. 

Rts 

Ats. 

Rts 

Ats 

Rts. 

Grades. . 

26 

19 

16 

S8 

2.7 

2 I 

S 0 

2 7 

2 0 

1. 1 

Grade 4. 

34 

25 

23 

72 

3-7 

3 0 

7 0 

3 3 

2.6 

1.7 

Grade 5 . 

42 

31 

30 

86 

48 

4.0 

9 0 

4 9 

3 ^ 

2.2 

Grade 6 . 

50 

38 

37 

99 

S8 

5 0 

II 0 

6 6 

3 7 

2 8 

Grade 7 . 

58 

44 

44 

no 

6 8 

6 0 

13.0 

8 3 

4.2 

3-4 

Grade 8. 

63 

49 

49 

117 

7.8 

7 0 

14 4 

10 0 

48 

4.0 

Grade 9. . . 

65 

SO 

SO 

120 ; 

8 6 

7 8 

IS 0 

II 0 

5-0 

4 3 


* Courtis, op at , p. 135 


Translating this table into words: “At the end of a year’s work, 
an eighth-grade child should be able to copy figures in pencil on paper 
at the rate of 117 figures per minute; to write answers to the multiplica- 
tion combinations at the rate of 49 answers per minute; to read simple 
one-step problems of approximately 30 words in length and decide upon 
the operation to be used in their solution at the rate of 8 examples a 
minute with an accuracy of 90 per cent; to work abstract examples of 
approximately 10 figures (twice as many for addition) at the rate of r4 4 
examples in 10 minutes with an accuracy of 70 per cent; to solve two- 
step problems of approximately 10 figures at the rate of 5 in 6 minutes 
with an accuracy of 75 per cent. At the present time 70 per cent of the 
eighth-grade children cannot meet these standards. But it must be 
borne in mind that 3 per cent of the fifth-grade children can, and that 
experience has shown that individual eare and a very little, well-managed 
drill produces marked changes in the ability of most children.’^' 

To translate the tableinto words in another way: In simple addition 
operations, the third-grade teacher should bring her pupils up to an 
average of 26 correct combinations per minute. The fourth-grade 
teacher has the task, during the year that the same pupils are under 

* Courtis, op. cit., p. 136. 
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her care, of increasing their addition speed from an average of 26 
combinations per minute to an average of 34 combinations per minute. 
If she does not bring them up to the standard 34) she has failed to per- 
form her duty in proportion to the deficit; and there is no responsibility 
upon her for carrying them beyond the standard of 34. Her task is 
simply to increase their addition rate from 26 to 34. The fifth-grade 
teacher is to take pupils with an average rate of 34 and bring up their 
speed to an average of 42, a perfectly definite task. The sixth-grade 
teacher is to take pupils r\ith an average of 42 and to carry them before 
the end of the year to an average of 50 combinations per minute. The 
seventh-grade teacher increases their ability from 50 combinations to 
58. The eighth-grade teacher takes them with 58 combinations to the 
minute and brings them up to 63, and the ninth-grade teacher is to add 
the ^Tna.11 increment of 2 combinations per minute during the ninth grade. 
In like manner, in the case of each of the other operations, each teacher 
has his own special increment to add to the work of his predecessor 
before turning his partially finished product over to the next teacher in 
the series. This table of standard scores of Mr. Courtis shows us the 
ultimate standard that is to be attained at the end of the school course, 
and it also shows the progressive standards to be attained at each stage 
of the process from the beginning to the end. It gives us the two things 
required by the two principles of supervision stated at the heading of this 
chapter. 

r. Value to the teacher.— Ea.ch. teacher can know accurately what is 
expected of her. The skth-grade teacher, for example, knows that, in 
the solution of a series of problems involving all of the frmdamental 
operations, of the difficulty of the examples of scale No. 7, the pupUs 
when they come to her from the fifth grade should be able, in a 12- 
minute test, to solve ii of these problems with an accuracy of 60 per 
cent. She can therefore know in the beginnmg whether they are up to 
standard or not. She also knows definitely that it is her task to inaease 
their ability in such degree that at the end of the year these same pupils 
will be able to solve 13 of these same problems in 12 minutes, with 
an accuracy of 64 per cent. ’ If the stamdards are rightly placed she 
must not fall short of this, neither must the pupils go beyond it. The 
standard so set up is to be attained, neither more nor less. Her task 
is equally definite in the case of each of the other combinations in which 
the students are to be trained. 
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Having these definite tasks laid upon her, she can know at all times 
whether she is accomplishing the things expected of her or not. She 
can herself know whether she is a good teacher, a medium teacher, or a 
poor teacher. She can know when she needs help, and when she needs no 
help; when she needs to use better methods, and when she has found 
better methods. She can know how much time to give to any specific 
task. If the time allotted to her is limited, she can know whether 
within the time given she can bring thirty pupils to the standard required, 
or fifty pupils, or eighty. She can judge the efficacy of the books and 
appliances that are furnished her. The teacher is thus prepared to 
judge herself and all her methods and appliances. Being thus able 
to judge of her output, there is no chance of injustice being done her. 
She can be sure of receiving help in proportion to need, and recognition 
in proportion to merit. 

The child becomes the center of her educational consciousness rather 
than the machinery of education. Her problem is no longer the mere 
turning of the machinery that is given her, letting it grind out whatever 
educational product happens to occur, good, bad, or indifferent. Her 
task is to turn out a product of a definite sort in the shape of developed 
abilities within the pupils. Manipulating the machinery of education 
then becomes the means and not the end. Her vision must be kept 
focused on the ends to be reached— the awakening of latencies into 
actualities within the pupils. 

This putting of the educational product in the forefront of educa- 
tion means the establishment of a continuous record of progress in the 
case of each of the products. If in the case of addition, the standards are 
26, 34, 42, 50, 58, 63, 65 successively, then for each particular pupil 
we must have in a parallel column the record actually attained by him 
for each of these successive stages of advance, to see whether he has kept 
up to standard, fallen below it, or advanced beyond it. Such a con- 
tinuous record must be kept, naturally, in the case of each of the many 
score educational products so as to show how each pupil at any time 
measures up against the standard. Simpler than parallel columns of 
figures would be graphical representation, the only objection being the 
necessity of increased space and labor. 

Graphical representation might be made as in the excellent con- 
densed form presented by Mr. Courtis in his circulars and reproduced 
in Fig. I. 
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The vertical columns represent the work that should be done by the 
various grades. The line representing the work done by a seventh- 
grade pupil, let us say, would, if the pupil’s work was altogether normal, 
lie whoEy in the seventh column. If the curve should move to the left 
into lower columns, it would indicate deficiency; if to the right into 
higher columns, it would indicate superiority in his work. 

Another plan of graphical representation, requiring more space, is 



* >/«aMiw th* •f/iMUV at thm rMtm thaol, not tka uiAmdaal akfitjr at lia tam” 

COURTIS STANDARD TESTS 

A Q Anduncite 

D *,1^ Kj ScJwoU- 


Cta^anhv* 
dnph ShMt 




Fig. I. — the figure above curves A and B are of two individuals in the same 
class. From an Indiana school. Note that A is practically normal except in the last 
test (shown by the fact that the curve is almost a straight line and lies alinost wholly 
witMn the boundaries of the fourth grade), while B is below grade in every test but 
one and is particularly weak on reasoning. 

Curves C and D are two measurements of the same child, one in September and 
the other in June. From a Michigan school Note the correction of many defects 
and the balance of the final scores. , 

(Cut presented through the kindness of Mr. Courtis.) 


shown in Fig. 2. On the five records of pupEs are placed dotted lines 
which represent the normal progressive standards for speed in solving 
the examples of scale number 7. The continuous lines represent the 
performances of five difierent students. The records show that evi- 
dently pupE No. I does normal work; the line of performance follows 
the line of expectation. With pupE No. 2, the line of performance is 
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much above the line of expectation; the pupil is evidently one of excep- 
tional ability in this respect. Pupil No. 3 is obviously of low ability; 
his performance is uniformly and continuously below the standard 
expectation. Pupil No. 4 is evidently a bright pupil gone wrong for 
some reason or other that requires investigation and correction. Any 
sudden change in the line downward is naturally a call for help, and shows 
the teacher and supervisor where to focus their efforts. A continuous, 
apparently consistent record much below normal may likewise be a 
call for help. There may be some removable obstacle, continuously at 
work. Pupil No. s represents a pupil suffering from a removable diffi- 
culty. When the difficulty was removed, he rose to normal. 

Evidently standards should be diverse according to native ability. 
For a pupil that starts off as pupil No. 2, the ultimate standard should 
be very different from the ultimate standard of a pupil who starts off 
like pupil No. 3 ; and the progressive standards should be correspondingly 
different. There ought certainly to be not less than three sets of stand- 
ards for the vaiying native ability: one for the 60 or 80 per cent of 
pupils lying near the normal, another for the 10 or 20 per cent of pupils 
who have high ability, and a low standard for the 10 or 20 per cent of 
pupils who are much below the normal in ability. The pupil would 
select his own standard by his own performance. There could be 
absolutely nothing arbitrary about it. On record No. 6, in Fig. 2, three 
such standards are shown. The dotted lines might indicate divisions 
at such levels that 20 per cent of the pupils, if distributed according to 
the normal probability curve, would find themselves above the upper 
dotted line, and 20 per cent below the lower dotted line. Now in actual 
practice using this particular printed form as the basis of the graphs, 
any pupil whose record persistently fell below the lower dotted line might 
use the low standard of performance as his norm. Those whose records 
were between the two dotted lines might use the central normal line 
as their norm, while those whose records were above the upper dotted 
line would regard the higher series of standards as their norm. The 
pupil places himself, and for him to do so must necessarily be a healthy 
thin g for him and for aU concerned. 

This differentiation of standards on the basis of native ability is 
closely related to the differentiation of standards according to vocational 
and social destiny. In the cases in question those pupils who fall into 
the lower 20 per cent and thus require a lower standard of performance 
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than the average must be prevented from entering any field of work 
that requires rapid, accurate, mathematical calculation, unless it can 
be proven that their inability is due to defect, and unless this defect is 
actually removed and they rise into the higher ranks of their classes. 
Pupils whose performance falls near the middle of the scale and whose 
standard is the one of mathematical mediocrity should be strongly 
urged not to undertake vocational labor that requires strenuous mathe- 
matical ability. This differentiation of standards and the letting of 
pupils find their place becomes then one of the strongest instruments in 
the hands of the schools in the matter of vocational guidance. 

2. Value to the supervisor . — ^The building principal or supervisors of 
special subjects can tell by glancing over the continuous records of the 
pupils under any given teacher and comparing them with the standards 
set for pupils of those particular classes whether the teacher is securing 
the full results expected in the case of the different pupils, and whether 
in so doing she is handling the normal number of pupils. The teacher 
who falls short of this standard; or, when standards are reached, is 
able to bring only a small number of students up to these standards, 
is unmistakably shown to be a weak teacher. The one who can bring a 
large number of pupils up to the standard for those pupils in a miTiiTmiTn 
of time can be known instantly as a good teacher. A supervisor can 
thus know absolutely where he needs to give help and also where no 
help is required of him. Moreover, looking over the record of the 
students, the supervisor is apprised of just the thing in which a teacher 
appears to be deficient, and can not only know what teachers to help 
but in which particular department of that teacher’s work he must give 
the most help and in which department the least. 

These standards are not set up by the supervising principal hims elf, 
nor are they set up by the teacher. The standards represent common 
aims toward which both must strive. The success of both depends 
upon the ends being attained. Principal and teacher are thus put upon 
a common level. Neither exercises arbitrary authority over the other. 
It is a case of the stronger helping the weaker for the success of both; 
or perhaps better, a case of the specialist in one aspect of the work 
helping the specialist in an allied field of co-operative endeavor, for the 
good of both. 

The supervising principal can further know whether the weak or 
indifferent teacher to whom he is giving advice and assistance of every 
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necessary sort is in fact making improvement; wkether she is, in fact, 
taking advantage of the aid that is being given. He can know, from 
measuring the results of her work, whether to make more strenuous 
effort, or whether he can relax his efforts. He will then have incontest- 
able evidence of inefficiency against the weak teacher who cannot or 
who refuses to improve. And the present-day difficulty of removing 
such a teacher from the service, transferring her, or retiring her, will be 
instantly overcome. The principal can also know when he has given 
enough help to the teacher, and when no further help is required. 



Fig. 3.— Balance of Couese of Study. Graph of Grade Averages. 

The curves show that the course of study emphasizes the abstract work at the 
expense of reasoning. A Virginia School. 

(Cut loaned by Mr. Courtis ) 

The principal can judge of the course of training given by all his 
teachers whether weak or strong. Fig. 3 pictures the situation in a 
school where the emphasis is very irregular. A principal, finding such 
weakness in arithmetical reasoning as the figure exhibits has pointed 
out to him in unmistakable terms just where readjustment in the course 
of study is needed. 

When the principal can state the results of the efforts of his teachers 
in terms of definite measuring scales, it will be possible for him to com- 
pare the results obtained in his building with corresponding results of 
other buildings within the city. He can know whether the results of 
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the work of his building are high, medium, or low. He can know whether 
the methods which he sanctions are getting proper results as compared 
with methods used in other buildings. He can tell whether the books, 
appliances, and the distribution of the day’s time are securing the results 
obtained in other buildings. At present it is practically impossible 
for one building principal to know how his work compares with the work 
of other buildings in the city. He has too little time for visiting, and 
when he does visit he has no accurate scales with which to measure the 
work so as to make the necessary comparisons. If he is reduced in 
rank by the superintendent, he feels that it is an exercise of arbitrary 


A, poor supervision. Much variation 
from grade to grade and a low final score. 
From an actual school. 

B, dose supervision. Constant, steady 
growth from grade to grade and a high 
final product. From another school. 


Fig. 4. — ^EiriCTENCY or Supervision 

authority and that injustice has been done. If he sees another principal 
promoted to a higher rank, or promoted over his head, he feels again 
that it is an exercise of arbitrary authority and not primarily the reward 
of merit; and he feels again that injustice is being done. But when 
he can definitely know how the work of his buil ding compares with the 
work of principals of other buildings, artibrary authority in his mind is 
replaced by absolute standards, and he can know whether it is merit 
that wins or not. Under these circumstances he can know that it is 
merit that wins; since merit will win when it is possible to measure 
merit. 

With scales of measurement and standards of performance such 
as described, it is no longer possible for a principal to hide behind the 
plea that he has an inferior social class in his school, and, therefore, 
high performance should not be expected of him or of his teachers. The 
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differentiated standards for the bright, the normal, and the dull make 
allowance for this difference in the quality of the pupils’ ability. It is a 
question of a principal’s securing from his building a proper number of 
units of product of the standard that is naturally set by the nature and 
destiny of the pupils themselves. With standards rightly placed, the 
amount of effort required to lift a pupil from one stage to the next on 
the low level will be approximately equal to the amount of effort required 
to lift a student from one stage to another upon the higher level. It is a 
question of the quantity of units that result from the labor. The fact 
that the raw material is naturally poor is eliminated as a disturbing 
factor in the comparison of building with building. 

3 . Value to the superintendent— Tht superintendent, by glancing over 
the number of units of results obtained by each teacher in each building 
in his city, especially when thrown into distribution tables and graphs, 
can locate instantly the strong, the mediocre, and the weak teachers. 
By noting the distribution by buildings, he can also see at a glance 
what building principals are doing a superior grade of work, what ones 
relatively poor work. Thus he is able to tell at once where his strong 
subordinates are and where his weak ones are. He can know with cer- 
tainty the building principals and the teachers that are especially in 
need of help from the central office. It tells him where work is needed 
and the degree in which it is needed. It forms the only secure founda- 
tion on the basis of which to distribute his efforts so as to bring about 
within the system the greatest possible degree of efficiency. Without 
these definite facts, he gropes in the vague realm of general impressions. 
He cannot know with certainty where his help is most needed, nor can 
he know the degree m which it is needed. 

With figures before him of the sort indicated, he can not only know 
what teachers are weak, but he can know in what particular topic they 
are weakest. Thus the expert help sent to these teachers can be of the 
sort from which they are able to profit most. There is no need of 
sending help to a generally weak teacher in the matter of tasks in which 
the teacher happens to be strong, and the work satisfactory. A scien- 
tific placing of the supervisor’s efforts cannot be accomplished until we 
can accurately locate weakness with certainty. 

With standards and scales of measurement, the superintendent will 
be in a position to measure the relative values of different methods, 
different textbooks, different amounts of time given to a topic, and the 
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like. At present it is not considered safe to experiment in a public- 
school system in any great degree because of the great difficulty of know- 
ing when things are going wrong in time to prevent harm being done the 
pupils. But when definite measurement is possible, the workers cannot 
be kept long in doubt as to whether a given method or a given textbook 
is securing the requisite results. The superintendent can test out two 
given methods of teaching a topic, for instance. In one building some 
reliable teacher uses the one method, in another building another reliable 
teacher uses another method. The results of the different methods can 
be measured by scales and secure judgment made as to which is the 
superior. Where difference is pronounced, the poorer method can be 
discarded, the better method standardized for all the schools. In 
judging textbooks likewise, one kind of book can be used in certain 
buildings and another kind of book used in other buildings. Results 
can be compared one with another and measured. It can be definitely 
known which of the books is the superior, and the poorer one can be 
discarded. Textbook companies can be forced to expend the whole of 
their competitive energies in improving the qualities of their books. 

The superintendent will also have for the first time the ability to 
compare the work of the schools within his city with the work of schools 
in other cities. The plan has already been introduced into the field of 
educational finance, where it is much easier to define items to be meas- 
ured, and where the scale of measurement lies ready at hand in our 
money system. The Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Education by Mr. 
Updegraff, entitled A Study of Expenses of City School Systems, shows the 
method and the possibilities of such comparisons. 

With these standards, a superintendent can judge himself. He can 
know whether the results obtained in his city are superior, inferior, or 
mediocre He can see the size of the task that he must undertake with 
his principals and teachers in order to bring his city up to standard 
requirements. He can bring the board to see the nature of the problem, 
and this will tend at least to stimulate them to furnish the necessary 
equipment, supplies, and teaching power to accomplish the task. More- 
over, he can bring the community to see the relative deficiency of results 
in their city and can stimulate public opinion, in a manner the most 
effective, toward better school support and co-operation. He has 
unanswerable arguments on the basis of which to urge improvement in 
the quality of teachers, in the quality of books, in the quality of 
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buildings, in the size of classes, in methods employed by the teachers, 
and every other thing that makes for increased efficiency. He can talk 
a language that can be understood by the community. The isolation 
of the school, which is at the present time the greatest obstacle to 
improvement from within and the greatest obstacle to community 
understanding and co-operation from without, can be overcome when 
teachers, parents, school boards, business men, can discuss results in 
specific understandable terms. Such is not possible at the present 
moment. To aeate this common language and common basis of under- 
standing between school and community must of necessity be one of the 
greatest of the values to be derived from the establishment of standards 
and of scales of measurement for the various educational products. 

4. Value to the student . — ^Prehaps it may here be objected that the 
effect of standards of achievement upon the pupil is a teaching problem 
rather than a supervisory problem. As a matter of fact, however, 
looking at a school system as a large organization of individuals for the 
purpose of turning out certain necessary human products, the pupils 
are in fact the ultimate workers. They are the rank and file over whom 
the teachers stand in supervisory capacity. The work is a development 
of the potential abilities which the pupils carry around within themselves 
into actual abilities of a given degree. These actual abilities are the 
educational products. It is the work of the student, not the work of the 
teacher, that produces these products. The teacher is supervisor, 
director, guide, stimulator, of the rank and file of the workers in order 
to bring about on the part of the latter the development of these various 
abilities. The teaching problem is in fact a supervisory problem at the 
first level. 

With standards of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and the 
rest before him, this ultimate worker, the pupil, can know definitely 
what is expected of him. The teaching problem is then to teach the 
pupil how to study, and properly to adjust stimulations so as to produce 
the desired effort. A tremendous amount of effort on the part of the 
teacher now expended in carrying the student along passsively on his 
back can be dispensed with; the student can be made to walk and bear 
his own burdens with this own strength and gain further strength 
thereby. Time can be gained for pupils and for teachers which can be 
e^nded more profitably. 

It is unfortunate for our discussion that we must in such large 
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measure employ the future tense. Enough has already been done by 
Courtis, Thorndike, Ayres, Freeman, Wilson, Bliss, HiUegas, and many 
others, in these matters, to justify all these statements when taken 
qualitatively. It is yet too early, however, to make even quantitative 
estimates We can be sure that, when the pupil knows what he should 
do, and when the teacher knows the best methods of stimulating him, 
efficiency in the work of the pupil will be increased. Wilson and Bliss 
present a few figures showing large improvement. We cannot say, 
however, whether the increase will be 50 per cent or 200 per cent. 
Probably the figures will be large when matters have been worked out. 

Although the work of Mr. Courtis represents the most advanced 
work of its kind in the field at present, yet it is but the beginning of the 
task of setting up practical standards of arithmetical ability. His 
standards are based upon the average of pupils in the schools as they 
are. It is to assume that what we are doing is about right, the task of 
setting standards being but a putting into definite terms of things that 
are otherwise indefinite 

Now as a matter of fact, the average performance of our schools may 
or may not be closely related to the thing that we ought to do. If we were 
to determine the standards for the teaching of agriculture on the basis of 
the average amount of work that is now done and the average standard 
that is' now reached, it is probable that our standards would be very 
far below those that ought at present to be set up. If we take the 
average performance of high-school girls in algebra and use this as the 
basis for a determination of proper standards for algebra, it is probable 
that our requirements would be much higher than the actual needs of 
girls in the matter of algebra. What the schools are doing cannot be 
used as the sole basis for establishing the ultimate standards of per- 
formance. Neither can it be used as the basis for establishing the pro- 
gressive standards. It assumes that the work of the schools is right and 
on the basis of this establishes standards, when, as a matter of fact, we 
must first establish our standards before we can even so much as judge 
as to the rightness of school work. 

Where then are standards to be found ? Recurrmg to our illustration 
at the be ginnin g of this chapter, it was noted that standard dimensions 
and qualities of steel rails are not determined by those who are engaged 
in the manufacture of steel rails, but by those of the tranq)ortation 
world who use the product of the steel plant. Now the relation of 
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the school system to the various departments of the world’s activity is 
exactly the same as the relation of the steel plant to the transportation 
industry. Each department of the world’s affairs demands of the schools 
educational products of the kinds needed by this particular department. 
Now taking mathematical ability, since that is the product under dis- 
cussion here, the commercial world is demanding of us standards of one 
sort; the world of mechanical industry places other kinds of require- 
ments upon the schools, and the need for different standards; the home- 
keeping vocations of women demand still other standards of mathe- 
matical ability. It is the need of the world of affairs that determines 
the standard specifications for the educational product. A school 
system can no more find standards of performance within itself than a 
steel plant can find the proper height or weight per yard for steel r ails 
from the activities within the plant. 

Take the case of a man who builds a house with the aid of a contrac- 
tor. It is for the man to specify in definite terms what he wants. Sup- 
pose, however, the man says to his agent, “Here are $5,000; build me 
a house.” Nothing is set down for the agent to live up to in the way 
of quality of materials, quality of workmanship, or plans. The agent 
is left to self-interest and his own ideas. It is probable that neither the 
one nor the other will bring about a result satisfactory to the principal 
to the transaction. An unsatisfactory result is practically inevitable. 
The principal, however, cannot justly blame his agent for not giving 
satisfaction. His agent was not properly provided with instructions 
as to what to do, or with necessary limitations as to what he must not 
do. Now when the general society as principal says to the school as its 
agent: “Here are $35 for each pupil sent to you; take it and educate 
them.” The agent in this case is as helpless and as irresponsible, 
necessarily, as in the other case. Positive instructions are not given; 
limitations are not set. He, too, is free to foUow self-interest and his 
own ideas. Satisfactory results are not probable. The principal, however 
—society in this case — can have no just grounds for complaint. It did 
not properly instruct its agents. 

It may be said that general society speaking through its representa- 
tives has specified the work to be done. It has said that we must teach 
reading, spelling, writing, composition, arithmetic, geography, history, 
hygiene, elementary science, and manual activities. So it has; but even 
if it had not, the school would be doing these things, an3Tvay. Their 
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instructing the school in terms more general than the actual arrange- 
ments of the school already provide does not accompKsh the purpose. 
It is altogether too general, too indefinite. It is much the same as if the 
principal to the building transaction should say to his contractor when 
asked for instructions: “Oh! Make a dozen windows, a dozen doors, six 
or eight rooms, a roof, some partitions, and a stair.” Whatever design 
the contractor should draw up, or whatever materials he should use, he 
would make these things, anyway; and his principal’s giving instructions 
in such general terms is of no more service than if he gave no instructions 
at all. Instructions on every point must be definite; the exact arrange- 
ment of every room, door, window, wall, in fact, every element in the 
building, exact to a fraction of an inch, must be exactly stated, hrotlung 
less will serve. Now in the case of the instructions of our general 
society to its agent, the school, specifications must be equally definite. 
This principle is fundamental. We are scarcely prepared to take any 
step forward in education until we have taken this step. 

A school system is one of the world’s practical productive concerns. 
A railroad, lor example, not only requires steel but it requires steel that 
is fashioned into a shape that can be used— rails, locomotives, cars. 
For its operatives, it requires not merely men, but men whose abilities 
have been shaped into the fashion that can be used most effectively. 
Now it is the business of the factory management to furnish the material 
appliances in their proper forms. It is equally the business of the edu- 
cational management to furnish the abilities of the operatives in the 
proper forms. The standards must of necessity be determined and 
stated, in the one case as well as in the other, by those that use the 
product, not by those who produce it. Standards of addition, sub- 
traction, or other mathematical operation, can be determined only by the 
needs of that department of human affairs where that ability is to be used. 
Standards are to be found in the world of affairs, not in the schools. 

The determination of standards on the basis of the averages of the 
work actually done in our schools is to establish, for the most part, the 
same standards for all classes of pupils. The world of affairs, however, 
lays very different requirements upon different classes of its workers, and 
therefore, in the case of each, lays different requirements on the school 
as to the educational products. If standards are adjusted to needs— 
and they must be— then in these matters of mathematical speed and 
mathematical accuracy, we must have a different set of standards for 
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each of a number of vocational classes. The requirement for some will 
be high; for others, it will be low. In the matter of algebra, for example, 
some forms of labor would set up high standards of requirement; others 
would make no recj^uirements at all. 

Before we can have scientific supervision in education, of the efficient 
sort already to be found in the best portions of the business world, it 
will be necessary to make careful surveys of community needs, on the 
basis of which to determine the necessary standards. These surveys 
should be made, not by school people, but in each department of human 
affairs by those who are most familiar with its needs. The commercial 
world can best say what it needs in the case of its stenographers and 
accountants. A machine shop can best say what is needed in the workers 
that come to it. The plumbing trade contains the men who are best 
able to state the needs of those entering upon plumbing; and so on 
through the entire list. If the various departments of the business world 
could thus state m specific terms the kind of educational product that it 
desires in the workers that come to it, it would be performing a far more 
valuable service than the present method of complaining that the schools 
are not turning out what they want, when, as a matter of fact, they 
have never told the schools exactly what they do want. The schools 
are in the position of the steel plant that receives the order from the 
railroad: “Make us some steel rails.” Such a raihoad need not expect 
to be satisfied with what it gets. Its specifications are too vague. 
Neither can the world expect to get a good product from our school 
systems until it defines what it needs in specific terms. 

Although the burden for the determination of the ultimate standards 
for educational products lies rightly and necessarily upon the various 
departments of the general society of which the educational organiza- 
tion is but an agent, stiQ the school systems cannot stand idly by and 
passively wait until these various departments of practical affairs 
present their statements as to their educational needs. These various 
departments of affairs require active and vigorous leadership for their 
educational thought; and they require large quantities of expert informa- 
tion and advice. In general, they do not understand in clear terms their 
relations to public-school education; they do not clearly appreciate the 
responsibility that lies upon them for definitely saying what they want. 
On the other hand, they do not know the possibilities of improving public- 
school education by absolving their portion of educational responsibility. 
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In general, when they want a thing done better than the public schools 
are doing it, they desire to set up a special system of schools, looking 
upon public education as hopeless. Simply they do not know how to 
use their agent so as to get the things they need. 

The responsibility probably lies upon those who direct educational 
affairs to make clear to the various departments of human activity this 
relationship, and the necessary division of responsibilities. The method 
of making this relationship clear is probably not to give these various 
organizations and classes of men good advice as to what they should do. 
A better way probably is to set on foot the actual practical work of 
determining in co-operative fashion the particular standards of speed 
and accuracy for the various desirable mathematical operations needed. 
The growing complaint as to the inefficiency of our public-school educa- 
tion, the growing insistence that new kinds of schools be established for 
giving the kind of training that the world can use, the insistence that 
there be advisory boards drawn from the various departments of affairs 
directly concerned— all these things show a vague awareness of the 
relationship that should exist between the practical world and the 
department that supplies ability for the use of this practical world. 
The world thus proves itself ready for the leadership and for the 
co-operative tasks here outlined. 

The case is different, however, as to the progressive standards that 
will lead ultimately to these final standards. After society has given to 
the school its ultimate standard in any particular case, it then is cer- 
tainly the business of the educational and psychological experts to deter- 
mine the time of beginning, the intensity of the work, and the standards 
to be attained in each of the successive stages. 

The standards for the educational product required by the first 
principle stated at the head of this section must necessarily be socially 
determined by matters that lie outside of the school system. The pro- 
gressive standards required by the second principle must be psycho- 
logically and experimentally determined by expert educational workers 
within the school system itself. This is a special professional problem 
requiring scientific investigation of a highly technical sort. It is a 
field of work in which the untrained layman can have no opinion and in 
which he has no right to interfere. Society is to say what shall be accom- 
plished in the ultimate education of each class of individuals. Only 
the specialist can determine how it is to be done. 
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Mr. Courtis does not claim that his “standard scores” are final, 
nor that the ultimate standards are determined on the proper basis. 
He is doing pioneer work, and all that he claims is that the standard 
permits the rendering definite of educational ends that are now vague, 
inchoate, indefinite. It means also the setting-up of standards that are 
superior to those of most of our schools at the present time— standards, 
too, that are possible as shown by the fact that they have been attained 
and frequently surpassed by a number of schools tested. His work 
shows progressive standards that are both actual and possible in a good 
school system. His scales for the eight operations are the best that 
have yet been devised for measuring these forms of work. While his 
work has only begun, it has gone far enough to point clearly to the long 
program of investigation that lies before us. It has gone far enough 
also to show that the existence of standards must lie at the foundation 
of scientific direction and supervision of educational affairs. 

So much time has been given to the Courtis standards and scales 
of measurement because of their definiteness and completeness, so far 
as they carry the work. Probably the entire subject of public-school 
mathematics will be the easiest subject in which to develop ultimate 
and progressive standards, together with scales of measurement. By 
developing the easiest field first we shall acquire the technique and the 
experience that will permit the solution of the progressively more and 
more difficult tasks presented by the more intangible portions of 
education. 

Another subject in which standards might be determined with rela- 
tive ease is spelling. Although much good work has recently been done 
in this field on the side of methods by Pearson, WaUm, and SuzzaUo, 
yet so far as I am aware, little has been done in the way of determining 
standards. It is usually assumed that pupils are to be brought up to a 
standard of absolute perfection in spelling. Determinations have not 
been made as to the range of words to be covered on the basis of this 
standard. 

Now it is probable that there is a list of words which, for any given 
class of students, ought to be spelled by them with an accuracy of loo 
per cent. There probably is another list to be determined in which an 
accuracy of 98 per cent should be the standard; a third list, in which 
the accuracy might be 96 per cent; and a fourth list, 94 per cent. There 
is probably, for any given class of people, a list of words used so very 
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rarely, and which are relatively so difficult that an accuracy standard 
of 75 per cent would be high enough; and another list in which an 
accuracy of 50 per cent would be sufficiently high. 

Moreover, it is also reasonably certain that standards of accuracy 
should be different for different social and vocational classes. For the 
stenographer, proofreader, or telegrapher, the standard of accuracy 
should be very high for a very large list of words; whereas, for the 
plumber, the carpenter, or the farmer, the standards of accuracy might 
well be considerably lower, and the range of words covered considerably 
narrower. 

Now what, for example, are the words that the world of affairs 
requires the stenographer to spell with an accuracy of 100 per cent? 
What is the list of words in which she may be permitted an accuracy 
of only 98 per cent ? And in like manner, what should be required for 
each of the progressively less accurate lists ? Obviously this is not a 
thing that the school can of itself determine. It is for the business 
world to say what these lists are. The task of determining the lists 
will be naturally a co-operative one, of school workers and business 
workers, as described in the discussion of mathematical standards. 

After these ultimate standards are set up for the training of stenog- 
raphers, the rest of the task is an expert educational one with which 
the outside world has nothing to do. It is the determination of the 
various progressive standards that should be reached at each stage of 
advance from the beginning of the teaching until the attainment of 
the ultimate standard; the determination of methods of work, of text- 
books, of relative times, and the control of many other factors. The 
lists of words themselves together with the percentage scale constitute 
the scale of measurement. 

With such standards, the prospective stenographer can know 
exactly what is expected of her in the way of spelling. The teacher can 
know exactly what is expected. The principal can know what is 
expected; and so on throughout the entire supervisory line. Moreover, 
proper tests can show at periodic intervals whether the standards are 
being attained. 

Commercial courses in our high schools cannot then be accused by 
business men, as they are now accused in authoritative reports, of turn- 
ing out stenographers who cannot properly spell. They will not be 
turned out until they can spell. Length of courses will then be deter- 
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rained, not by the calendar, but by the time it takes to finish the product 
up to standard. At present, the chief difficulty is that in such courses 
there are no standards to work to. Schools are simply grinding away 
without any goal in view. They move in the right direction; they may 
move in the wrong direction. Without a goal their efforts are relatively 
random, feeble, inefficient. The pupil does not know what to aim at, 
the teacher does not know how much to require; the principal does not 
know how high the teacher is aiming; the superintendent has no means 
of knowing the standards of either teacher or principal. The whole 
situation represents the jellyfish stage of organization and direction. 

The desirable list of words, and the varying standards of accuracy 
for the lists would have to be determined in the same manner for the 
training in spelling for each of the large social and vocational classes. 
And as in the arithmetic tests, we shall again, naturally, need different 
standards for those of low, mediocre, and high natural ability, each 
pupil choosing the standard, not arbitrarily, but by the nature of the 
work that he does. Progress can be recorded graphically in the same 
fashion previously described for the arithmetic operations. His stand- 
ing here again would be significant for vocational guidance. Individuals 
whose native aptitude kept them along the line of the lower standard 
would certainly be kept out of the vocation of stenographer, or news- 
paper compositor, or telegrapher. When such standards have been 
created, supervision of training in spelling is possible; without standards 
of some sort, there can be relatively little supervision, in fact. 

In this field of spelling we have neither tentative standards such as 
those that Courtis gives us for arithmetic, nor any tentative scale of 
measurement. The few lists of words that have been used by the 
expert spelling investigators are altogether too brief; and their relative 
position in any scale altogether too indefinite to serve the purpose of 
standard scales of measurement. For simple comparative tests of the 
work of city with city, or school with school, they serve a very useful 
purpose and look definitely in the direction of assured progress. The 
work needs to be continued until we have standards that can be of per- 
manent worth. Such standards would certainly not be unchanging. 
They would change as determinative technique improved and they 
would change with social conditions. But that even change be rational, 
there must be something relatively permanent to be changed. 

Handwriting has made rather more progress. We have here two 
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good scales of quality, one by Thorndike, one by A3T:es, both scien- 
tifically constructed, but on rather different bases. The speed scale 
is the number of letters that can be written per minute. On the bases 
both of quality and of speed we have already tentative standards, for 
the various school grades. The following table shows the standards 
that have been arrived at tentatively by Dr. Freeman and Superin- 
tendent Wilson; 


School Grade 

Speed 

Qtjality 

Wilson 

Freeman 

Wilson 

(Thomdike scaled 

Freeman 
(Ayres scale) 

lA . . 

12-16 

20 

8-10 

, 35 

2B 

15-20 

30 

8-12 

) 

2A 

15-23 

40 

9-12 

r 4.U 

3B 

15-30 

i 50 

9-12 

50 

3 A 

25-40 

5 so 

9 5-13 


4B 

30-ss 

1 60 

10-13 3 

] so 

4A 

40-65 

10-13.6 

s 

45-65 

70 

10-14 

55 

6 

50-70 

80 

11-14 

60 

7 

50-75 

90 

11-14. 5 

65 

8 

55-75 

TOO 

12-15 

70 

9th year 

35-8$ 


12-16 


loth year 

60-85 


12-16 


iitli and 12th years 

65-100 


12-16 


Comm, liigh school. , . 

65-100 


13-18 ^ 



These standards are drawn up on the basis of average attainments 
in schools as they now train in handwriting; they are not based upon the 
actual needs of men. The setting-up of standards, such as presented 
in the table, both ultimate and progressive, based upon the work within 
the school system itself, is naturally an enormous step in advance of 
present conditions; and the possession of such standards creates the 
possibility of supervision of the teaching of this subject. Such standards 
have most of the supervisory value of standards determined from an 
analysis of human needs. They are not so convincing, however, to 
students or to teachers; and probably have not the same stimulating 
qualities. They probably cannot be so serviceable in the co-operation 
of school and community in matters of stimulating effort on the part 
of the pupils. 

The ultimate standard to be attained in handwriting cannot be 
determined from an)ithing to be found within the school. These 
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ultimate standards can only be found in tbe world of affairs. And the 
standards will necessarily differ from social class to social class. Stand- 
ards for commercial workers will have to be much higher than for literary 
workers. Standards for the latter need to be higher than for black- 
smiths and carpenters and farmers and men who have relatively little 
writing to do. The ultimate standards for commercial workers should 
probably not be so high as was demanded ten years ago, or thirty years 
ago, owing to the introduction of machines for writing. Final decision 
of the question can be made only by the commercial world. Having 
the, ultimate standards for each particular class, it is the special func- 
tion of the expert workers to determine the progressive standards and 
general procedure for accomplishing the training. Here laymen can 
have nothing to say. 

Within recent months Thorndike and Hillegas have given us a 
tentative scale for measuring merit in English composition. Such a 
scale is necessary before we can have the terms in which to define actual 
standards, ultimate and progressive. Just as the invention of the foot- 
ruler or some analogous linear measure is necessary before we can have 
absolute standards for the manufacture of steel rails, so in composition 
ability we must have definite scales of measurement established before 
we can set up the standards to aim at in the shaping of the product. 
This scale of Thorndike and Hillegas is only a scale of measurement 
however. There is nothing in the scale itself to say what the standards 
of attainment shall be. This is a matter to be determined by the needs 
of men. What composition ability, let us ask, is needed by men and 
women in each of the various walks of human life ? To what standards 
of merit as shown by the scale of measurement is each of these classes 
to be brought during their training? The answer is not to be found 
within the school. Let educators, social workers, and plumbers get 
together and determine the standards for the plumber. Let farmers, 
social workers, and educators get together and determine the standards 
for the farmer. Let newspaper men and educators determine what the 
standards shall be for prospective journalists. The labor needs to be 
extended through a long list. 

The scale for measuring merit in composition appears to be a more 
difficult thing to devise than the scales for the other subjects discussed. 
Several factors enter in, such as handwriting, sentence structure, spell- 
ing, rhetorical arrangement, together with the general spirit of the 
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thought content. Then again there are different varieties of prose 
composition — description, narration, and the like. It is possible, before 
the task of establishing standards can be accomplished, that nre shall 
have to devise a number of measuring scales, one for each of the aspects 
of a composition, and one for each of the different varieties of composi- 
tion. Thorndike and Hillegas have pointed the way and shown the 
possibilities. The large co-operative task lies upon all of us to take their 
suggestions and carry through the various necessary investigations to 
their ultimate completion. It will mean a slight increase in our work 
for the moment. It will mean a tremendous economy of labor and time 
and expense in the end. The task is inescapable; and the sooner done, 
the better. 

In these simple fields it appears possible to determine scales of 
measurement, and to set up standards. Is it possible to make such 
determinations for all aspects of school work? It seems possible in the 
case of studies and exercises that involve objective activity or expres- 
sion. Thus it appears possible in reading, drawing, translation of 
foreign languages, grammatical analysis of sentences, music, the 
various manual activities, sewing, woodwork, embroidery, printing, 
bookbinding, together with the entire field of physical development, 
strength, endurance, nutrition, vital capacity, weight, and height. 

On the other hand, the teaching of science, history, and literature 
has such intangible aims as width of mental horizon, depth and fulness 
of appreciation, accuracy of judgment, and right social and moral 
attitudes. Here at first glance it appears impossible to set up definite 
scales of progress of a quantitative sort, in terms of which to state and 
to measure standards of attainment. In the case of each of these, 
however, it is possible to secure an objective expression of one sort or 
another. Usually in each case it is possible to secure a number of 
kinds of expression which may be used as bases for the formulation of 
scales of measurement in terms of which standards can be expressed. 
Since we are beginning naturally with the simpler matters, these more 
complicated ones lie some distance in the future and it is probable as 
technique develops and as we become farmliar with the work these more 
intangible matters may present less difficulty when we reach them. It 
seems possible to determine scales of measurement and standards, both 
ultimate and progressive, with an accuracy sufficient for aH practical 
directive and supervisory purposes for every desirable educational prod- 
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uct, whether tangible or intangible. We have standards at present, 
in fact, for every educational product. Our problem is simply the re- 
placement of vague, indefinite estimation with more exact methods of 
measurement, and the substitution of definite standards of attainment for 
the uncertain, fluctuating ones now used. Since the scales and standards 
are here more difficult, these problems may well wait untfl. we have 
developed technique and skill on lower, easier levels. After our profes- 
sion has scaled the lower heights, it will be time enough to prepare to 
scale the higher. 

The higher, however, must be scaled. However difficult it may seem 
to set up quantitative standards in the more intangible fields, it must of 
necessity be done, if once they are introduced into the lower more 
objective and more mechanical forms of training. It wiU work harm to 
establish definite standards for only a portion of the tasks of education, 
leaving the rest to the traditional vagueness and uncertainty of aim. 
In any school where accurate standards of mathematics, penmanship, 
composition, and spelling are established and enforced, but where all 
the rest of the work is left to the usual chance, teachers know that they 
can be and that they will be more definitely measured and judged in 
these standardized subjects than in anything else. The result is there- 
fore, necessarily, overemphasis upon the simpler more mechanical sub- 
jects and relative neglect of the other and, on the whole, more important 
subjects. The work becomes mechanized not because of standards, 
but because standards have been established only in the mechanical 
aspects of the work. The things that are mechanical receive, under such 
conditions, more than their share of emphasis. This result is not, how- 
ever, an argument against the presence of standards where they exist. 
It is rather an argument against the lack of standards in fields where 
they do not exist. The remedy is to establish equally definite standards 
in every field of educational labor. There can be no other remedy. 

This very difficulty is one of the incontestable proofs of the relative 
superiority of the work with standards in stimulating teachers, super- 
visors, and pupils. The standardized matters get the time and the 
labor, and the unstandardized portions of the field are the ones neglected. 
But education must take care of all desirable aspects of human personal- 
ity, training and developing each in due proportion, slighting nothing, 
neglecting nothing, giving unduly large or unduly small attention to 
nothing. Therefore if standards of attainment are set up in any part 
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of the educational field, they must of necessity be set up in all portions of 
the educational field. 

Efficient methods are dependent on definite standards. So long as 
definite standards are lacking, we cannot expect methods to grow 
efficient. One does not devise expert methods of hitting a mark, nor 
does he exert himself strenuously in the efiort, until he has some mark 
to hit. So long as his task is a mere firing in the air, almost any method 
will do. But the moment a specific mark is set for him, he must dis- 
criminatingly discard everything useless or relatively inefiective and 
must equally discriminatingly choose methods that are relatively effica- 
cious in securing the end in view. 

We do not exert ourselves to discover efiective methods without 
some such incentive, nor to adopt them even after they are discovered. 
The unfortunately more or less isolated experimentation in our univer- 
sities has definitely proven in a number of cases that in a given subject 
one method is very superior to another method. Yet, in practical 
schoolroom procedure, the two methods can, throughout the coxmtry, be 
found side by side, with the majority seemingly unconcerned and making 
little efiort to apply information that has definitely been proven. The 
dearth of investigative results in our universities is certainly in part 
owing to the apathy with which the results are received by the practical 
educational world. There is little incentive for producing a thing if 
there is no call for it. The apathy in the practical educational world is 
probably more than anything else due to a lack of definite standards. 
When we have a specific mark to aim at and are judged to have failed 
in our efiorts if we do not hit that mark, an incentive will have been 
thrown into the educational world that will no less than revolutionize 
its attitude toward scientific procedure. 

Who should test the results ? It is probable that they should be 
tested by workers all along the line, some for one purpose, some for 
another, the efforts of each serving as a check and a corrective for the 
others. If the eighth-grade standard for speed in multiplication is 50 
operations per minute, it ought to be possible for the pupil himself to 
test his speed ability whenever he likes to see if he has attained the 
standard that has been set for him. He has thus a check upon the tests 
made by the teacher, as well as a number of other desirable things. 
The teacher, certainly, should be able and should test her pupils in every 
thing in which she trains them. This is necessary in order that she know 
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whether she is securing the standard product, falling below, or going 
beyond what is expected of her. It is a check also upon the supervisory 
tests. Injustice cannot be done her by the latter tests, if she has a 
check upon it. The building principal will necessarily occasionally make 
tests upon the pupils in order to locate strong and weak teachers, or 
strong and weak teaching in any subject. He needs the tests also in 
order that he may compare his work with that of other buildings in 
the city, his tests serving as a check upon injustice being done him by 
higher supervisory tests from the office of the city superintendent. 

Tests will also be made by representatives of the superintendent; 
over these, the building principal will have no control. It is an accepted 
principle in the business world that the department which inspects the 
product must be wholly independent of the department which is responsi- 
ble for securing the product. It is possible that the greater probity of 
building principals and teachers over that of corresponding workers 
in a business organization will render this principle somewhat less neces- 
sary in the educational field. The superintendent can in larger measure 
accept the results of tests given by principals and by teachers. But as 
the results of these tests come to determine the efficiency mark of 
teachers and principals; as they come to determine the salaries of the 
workers, together with other immunities and privileges, it will probably 
be necessary to reinforce this probity by independent tests from the 
superintendent’s office after the plan of the inspector’s department in 
the business world. But a superintendent who wanted to make good 
with a discerning community might very well manipulate results so as 
to make them more favorable than conditions warrant. It appears, 
therefore, that those who set aside the school organization as their 
agent might very weU have an inspectorial department for independent 
testing of the work of their institutional agent. 

An objection that will be made to this basis of scientific direction 
and supervision is that the requirements in the way of continuous records 
for each pupil are so great as to make the task impracticable if not 
impossible. Speed in addition requires one record, accuracy another; 
speed in subtraction a third, acciuacy a fourth; and so on through 
the various forms of computation. Quality of handwriting demands a 
record for itself; speed of writing demands another. Accuracy in the 
speUing of one large list of words must have an individual record; 
accuracy of spelling another list, a second record; a third list must have 
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a third record; and so on. This series of records needed seems to extend 
throughout the whole realm of education, there being one continuous 
record for each educational product It looks as though it would 
require a small ledger for each individual pupil to record his progress 
in developing each of his various necessary abilities. It looks like a 
large problem. Are the educational products worthy of the labor of 
keeping track of them ? 

This keeping of a continuous record of the results of labor is a com- 
monplace in the business world. There, for example, the record follows 
each lot of goods through the factory from the time the raw material 
is received to the time it is finally disposed of in the shape of a finished, 
inspected, standard product. The principle is religiously followed in all 
successful commercial and transportation establishments. The busi- 
ness world knows that it cannot afford to neglect this function. It 
involves an elaborate system of accounting, but the business world has 
proven that the extra labor and expense is economically justifiable 
many times over by the saving and economy in the handling of the prod- 
uct. It is an indispensable basis for efB.cient management, direction, 
and supervision. Business efficiency would be destroyed if it were 
dispensed with. 

I am unable to see any reason why we have less need of such continu- 
ous records in the development of a himdred related intangible products, 
the labor covering ten or fifteen years, than does the business world 
in the handling of goods of a relatively simple nature which remain 
in their hands but a comparatively short time. Where the processes are 
complicated, and ef&ciency in the result difficult to determine, and where 
the process covers a long period of years, the necessity for a careful con- 
tinuous record is much greater than in the other case. It is probable 
therefore that education requires an even more elaborate system of 
accounting than is required by a factory or a railroad. It is probable 
that with us, as with all other organizations, ample and accurate infor- 
mation is the only possible foundation for successful management. 
Although such records will require an inaeased amount of labor for 
somebody, yet there is no reason that I am able to see why every 
advantage that accrues to the business world from the careful keeping 
of continuous records, would not also accrue in equal measure or in 
even greater measure to the educational world. When 10 per cent in 
increase of clerical labor means 100 per cent increased profit for an 
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organization, clearly the extra clerical labor required for efficient direc- 
tion and control is altogether justifiable. We have every reason to 
fhint- that maeased results in education would equally justify the 
increased expenditrrre. 

It must be remembered, however, that these continuous records 
cover a period of from ten to fifteen years. During a considerable por- 
tion of this period the pupil himself can do much of the labor. More- 
over, in the training of clerical workers in our schools, the lack of live 
clerical work of a useful sort for giving them practice is one of the great 
deficiencies. This work might well eliminate a portion of this dearth 
of material. The saving in teaching labor required that is affected 
by the one matter of continuous records will perhaps be very much 
greater than the increased amount of labor necessary to make the records. 
Within a few years we can quote the quantitative results of actual experi- 
ence, we hope, instead of being compelled in this humiliating fashion 
merely to make deductive applications of the principle to our field on 
the basis of the way it works among other organizations whose efficiency 
is so far in advance of that of our own. 

A good deal of work is being done at the present time in the stand- 
ardization of the various classes of educational costs. Although this 
is a bit beside our purpose, in this paper, yet it further illustrates the 
need of standards on the training side to serve as bases for standardizing 
costs in the field of physical administration. The method of drawing 
the deadly parallel between schools within the same city or between 
schools within different cities in the matter of the costs per pupil in 
each of the various items of educational expenditures is a long step 
forward. Of itself, even under present conditions, it means great 
improvements in methods of placing educational money, in economy, 
and in efficiency. StiE it is but one step in the direction of effective 
procedure. As a matter of fact, there are so many factors entering into 
each of the items of expenditure as tabulated at present that it is prac- 
tically impossible to make anything more than the most general sort of 
comparison. If we refer to Mr. Updegraff’s study of Expenses of City 
School System, we find, for example, that among cities with a popula- 
tion of over 30,000, the cost per pupil of the salaries of teachers ranges 
from $9 to $36, the mean cost being about $16 and the middle 50 per 
cent range being from $14 to $19. The presumption is that a city that 
finds its cost within this middle range can feel itself reasonably safe in its 
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standard of expenditures wMle those that exceed $19 or fall below $14 
are expending either not enough or too much per capita. Now, as a 
matter of fact, if a school expends $26 per pupil for teaching and secures 
twice the results obtained by a school expending $15 per pupU, the 
expensive school is, in fact, the more economical of the two. And of 
two schools near each other in the middle zone of safety, one may be 
securing a high quantity of results, and another a low quantity. One 
may, in fact, be securing a product that is inferior to other schools more 
eflSciently managed that lie altogether below the lower limit of the zone 
of safety. We cannot standardize teaching costs until we standardize 
teaching product. The school that secures the greatest amount of prod- 
uct for the money expended is the most economical school whether it 
lies above the zone of safety or below it in the matter of actual expendi- 
tures as shown in Mr. UpdegrafE’s tables. The present rapid progress, 
therefore, which is being made in the field of educational financial ac- 
counting is, from its side, going to demand that the unit of product be 
defined in terms sufficiently accurate to peimit comparative cost calcu- 
lations between schools in the same city and between schools of different 
cities. 

To summarize these matters: (i) As a foundation for all scientific 
direction and supervision of labor in the field of education, we need 
first to draw up in detail for each social or vocational class of students 
in our charge a list of all of the abilities and aspects of personality for 
the training of which the school is responsible. (2) Next we need to 
determine scales of measurement in terms of which these many different 
aspects of the personality can be measured. (3) We must determine the 
amount of training that is socially desirable for each of these different 
abilities and state these amounts in terms of the scales of measurement. 
(4) We must have progressive standards of attainment for each stage 
of advance in the normal development of each ability in question. 
When these four sets of things are at hand for each differentiated social 
or vocational class, then we shall have for the first time a scientific 
curriculum for education worthy of our present age of science. 

In my opinion, the formulation and development of some such pro- 
gram, completed and corrected by the co-operative work of the many 
viewpoints to be found among progressive workers, constitutes the most 
practical single task at present before the field of education. It points 
to a goal of administrative efficiency as far above the present as scientific 
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management in the business world is above tbe ordinary crude, empirical 
management. The greatest obstacle appears to be, not the complexity 
of the problems, nor the lack of technique, but rather the inability of 
school people to co-operate and the lack of a desire to co-operate. Owing 
to the nature of the training, the nature of the weeding process along 
the line, and the nature of the work to be performed, the school man is 
necessarily an intellectualist, and the inteUectualist is, by nature, 
whatever the field of his labor, an independent individualist, a man of 
wide vision and of large capacity for self-help and self-direction. By 
nature he is a leader of men. He dislikes nothing so much as to sink 
his personality into a co-operative task where he is not the leader or 
director. Impatient of restraint for himself, he is sympathetically 
impatient of restraint for his colleagues. Each educational worker 
desires therefore for himself and for all others in the field of education 
the greatest possible degree of individualistic freedom. The result is, 
in city school systems, in normal schools, and in our universities, the 
relative autonomy of a very large number of small units— in other words, 
a low and primitive form of organization, direction, and management. 
AU this stands in the way of accomplishing any large co-operative task. 
It results in a constitutional tendency to place the weKare of the worker 
above the welfare of the organization, and the welfare of both above the 
welfare of the total society of which school men and school institutions 
are but agents. 

The program of work herein described, however, appears to be a 
co-operative task that will require the efforts of thousands of workers 
in the field, elementary, secondary, normal school, collegiate, and 
university. It is a task that will require some sacrifice, some setting of 
social service above personal or professional self-interest. Its accom- 
plishment is inevitable; the major obstacle mentioned can only make 
delay. The ideal of social service is rapidly becoming the corner-stone 
of faith m every department of human affairs — ^in none certainly more 
than in the field of education. In this service, “social efficiency” is 
becoming the chief watchword and the chief aim. No servitor is so 
faithful or so efficient as the independent inteUectualist who has come 
to see that for aU men, for his class among the rest, there is opportunity 
in organized and co-operative effort for a larger life and a larger reward 
than is possible in a state of primitive, inchoate, inteUectual individual- 
ism. In our field, many such men are now ready, and the tine is ripe. 
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III, METHODS 

Principle III. — Scientific management finds the methods of procedure 
which are most efficient for actual service under actual conditions, and 
secures their use on the part of the workers. 

Until very recently witHn any field of co-operative endeavor, the 
management felt that it had absolved at least most of its responsibility 
when it had assigned the various portions of the work to the various 
workers and had placed incentives before them to stimulate them to 
proper effort. Practically all initiative in the way of methods of work 
was left to the workers themselves. In the performance of any given 
task, the worker was left mostly to “trial and error,” as he groped 
after the best way of doing the thing. The result was that in the per- 
formance of any given task one worker employed one method, another 
worker at his side employed a different one. Mr. Taylor tells us that 
in a machine shop of twenty-five years ago emplojdng five hundred 
workmen, it was possible to find several score different methods used in 
the performance of any piece of the work. The foreman was but a 
promoted workman whose information was empirical like that of the 
rest of the men, and did not in fact exceed the information of the more 
experienced and best workmen of the group under him. They were 
about as competent to find methods as he. He confined himself there- 
fore to assigning their work and managing the incentives. The accumu- 
lations of traditional knowledge had naturally weeded out the very 
poorest methods. But of those employed, some were many times more 
efficient in securing a product than others. But the foreman was not in 
a position to undertake the direction of the methods employed. 

Machine-shop work has now been raised to a far higher plane where 
the output by the same workmen using for the most part the same 
machinery is now from three to ten times as large as that formerly 
produced, and this without laying greater burdens upon the men. The 
change has been brought about mostly by undertaking the control of 
methods. Steel-cutting industries have developed a science which 
controls the processes. On the basis of this science, scientific methods 
have been formulated and the management no longer confines itself 
to assigning the tasks and controlling incentives; it also definitely 
undertakes full control of the methods employed. This is the seaet of 
the startling transformations in industry that are at present being 
brought about by the much-heralded scientific management. 
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In the educational world, we are at present in the stage represented 
by the machine-shops of twenty-five years ago. The supervisory staff 
distributes the various tasks of education to the various teachers, and 
tries in every proper way to stimulate teachers to effective effort. In 
the matter of method the workers are expected for the most part to 
take the initiative and find the methods for themselves. This freedom 
to grope in “trial-and-error” fashion is even considered a right of the 
teacher not to be taken away by the supervisory staff. The result is 
that in a school system emplo5dng a hundred sixth-grade teachers, let 
us say, we can find a great variety of methods of doing each sixth-grade 
task. Two years ago, Mr. Marker took the courses of study used in 
about a hundred of our largest American cities with a view to ascertain- 
ing the consensus of opinion as to the best methods of teaching the 
English language in the elementary schools, in the various grades from 
the third to the eighth. After tabulating the tasks performed, the time 
given, the materials used, the methods employed, he discovered that 
among the teachers in our leading American cities, every sort of thing 
is being done, in every sort of way, using every kind of materials at 
every stage of the course, with as large an amount of variation in the 
time alloted to the different elements as it would be possible to have. 
The study gave little information as to what to teach, what to use in 
teaching it, how to teach it, when to teach it, how long to teach it, or 
how to distribute the time. Conflicting opinions neutralized each other. 
His results presented a vivid picture of a vast “trial-and-error” experi- 
mentation and confusion covering the entire country. And this is in 
the field of work that is considered most important, since to it we give 
most time in the elementary schools. 

The new and revolutionary doctrine of scientific management states 
in no uncertain terms that the management, the supervisory staff, has 
the largest share of the work in the determination of proper methods. 
The burden of finding the best methods is too large and too complicated 
to be laid on the shoulders of the teachers. The task of turning out the 
fullest possible product is so large that there must be division of labor. 
The teacher must perform his share of the work, but the supervisor 
must also perform his proper share. Each must be a specialist; each 
must cover a different portion of the task. Under scientific manage- 
ment, the supervisory staff, whose primary duty is direction and guid- 
ance, must therefore specialize in those matters that have most to do 
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witt direction and guidance, namely, tte science relating to the pro- 
cesses. The ultimate worker, the teacher in our case, must be a specialist 
in the performance of the labor that will produce the product. One 
specializes in science, the other in practice. 

This does not mean such narrow specialization of the special field 
that neither knows much of the work of the other. As a matter of fact, 
the teacher must have a large understanding of the science of his work, 
in so far as this is imderstood by the supervisors, in order that he may 
understand their instructions, and in order that he may rationally 
adjust his portion of the work to the total work of the organization. 
On the other hand, those who guide and direct must understand the 
details of practice through having done the work before they can so 
much as understand the science in which they specialize. The educa- 
tional specialist must certainly not be a narrow specialist. He must 
be as general in his ability as it is possible for one to be. But the 
tasks are so large, the r amifi cations are so numerous and so intricately 
entangled one with another, that we must specialize our work in order 
to bring our labors within the bounds of human possibility. 

The primary functions of educational directors and supervisors, as 
relating to methods, are therefore: first, the discovery of the best methods 
of procedure in the performance of any particular educational task; and 
second, the giving of these discovered best methods over to the teachers 
for their guidance in securing a maximum product. Since so few 
methods, demonstrably the best, have yet been discovered with entire 
certainty, it is impossible yet to devote any very large amount of time 
to the function of distribution of this information to the teachers. This 
leaves the major work at the present moment in the realm of discovery 
of best methods, it would appear. 

Schools must not experiment on the children ? As a matter of fact, 
they are not doing much else at the present moment. Mr. Marker’s 
study showed that they are e^erimenting in the teaching of the English 
language in almost every conceivable fashion through the country. 
“Trial and enor” is itself nothing but blind experimentation. We can 
be reasonably sure that it is m the wrong direction about half the time 
and in the right direction about half the time. Work that looks in all 
directions will distribute itself in about this fashion. Rational experi- 
mentation under the guidance of the best educational light at our 
command cannot possibly go wrong more than half the time; and there- 
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fore cannot possibly be worse than the present mode of experimentation. 
The chances are very great that it can change the balance very consider- 
ably so that it wiU look in the right direction much more than 50 per 
cent of the time and in the wrong direction much less than 50 per cent 
of the time. There is no bottom to the argument that schools must 
not experiment. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is not at the present moment 
any great need of setting new experiments on foot. There are already 
so many going on. If 50 per cent of these random experiments going on 
at the present time look in the right direction and 50 per cent look in 
the wrong direction, the immediate problem is a statistical comparison 
of the relative amount of results that is obtained from these various 
practical experiments. For guidance in the performance of this task, 
scales of measurement are largely lacking; but these will be at hand the 
moment there is a practical demand for them. The chief supervisory 
task of the present moment relating to methods is to take these scales 
of measurement and the forms of statistical organization and to measure 
the relative efficacy of the different methods used. While scales of 
measurement at the present time in many fields cannot be sufficiently 
delicate for finding the one absolutely best method, still scales such as 
we have and such as we can develop immediately are sufficiently delicate, 
it would appear, for measurements that can fairly definitely locate the 
50 per cent of experimentation that looks in the wrong direction. If 
it can perform no more than this, it alone would mean tremendous 
progress in the ability to supervise the workers. Supervisors could 
say definitely that certam methods could not be used under any cir- 
cumstances and that the range of experimentation must be confined to 
the group that is shown to be the more superior. 

Let us illustrate with a concrete example or two. Suppose amn rig 
schools that give sixty minutes per week to drill in penmanship, it is 
found that one group of schools distributes the time into thirty-minute 
periods twice a week; another group of schools has twenty-mmute 
periods three times a week; another group distributes the time mto 
twelve-minute periods of drill five times a week; a fourth group distri- 
butes the time into six-minute periods ten times a week, or a short 
period twice each day. Now suppose each of these groups of schools 
to be measured in the fiirst week of the school year by the Thorndike 
or the Ayres writing scale as to quality, and tested by the stop-watch 
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as to speed. If they aie then measured again at the end of the year in 
the same way, it is possible to determine which of the modes of distri- 
buting the sixty minutes of time for teaching the writing is the superior. 
Groups can be large enough to neutralize disturbing factors. If the 
six- and twelve-minute distribution secures larger results than the 
twenty- and thirty-minute distribution, then this factor of method in 
teaching handwriting is partially solved. While we have not definitely 
established just which length of period is best for the work, yet we have 
definitely shut out the longer periods of twenty and thirty minutes and 
we must definitely limit the length of drill period to a possible ma.'rim iiTn 
of fifteen minutes. More delicate, more discriminating comparisons 
will have to be made before we can decide just where between the five- 
and the fifteen-minute period we would best fix the drill time in order 
best to distribute sixty minutes of drill so as to secure the maximum 
product. But if the supervisory staff has only the rough determination 
as the result of its comparative studies, it is prepared to give something 
over to the workers that is definite, authoritative, and usable, and a 
thing which the workers could not determine for themselves. The 
supervision under the circumstances is able to do a portion of its share 
in the labor of securing the product. It furnishes the demonstrably 
rational guidance for the worker which the latter could not secure for 
himself. Each supplements and assists the other in securing the product, 
the ultimate end of the labor of both. 

The distribution of time into periods best for one grade may not be 
the distribution that is best for other grades. The same kind of compara- 
tive problems have to be worked out for each of the successive grades 
from the beginning of the teaching of this subject up to the time when the 
class reaches the ultimate standards set for them. The problem as 
stated above is bow to distribute sixty minutes of drill. Another series 
of problems is the determination of the total amount of drill per week, 
whether it should be twenty minutes, forty minutes, sixty minutes, or 
one hundred minutes per week; and this again in connection with 
each of the different grades in which writii^ is to be given. The amount 
of time used and its best distribution offers therefore a very large number 
of problems to the directing and supervising staff in education for 
solution by comparative methods. This probably can be done without 
setting into operation any experiments in addition to those already 
going on. 
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The time employed in drill is but one of a number of factors of 
method. Other factors of method are: the series of drill exercises 
used, the distribution of time among the different kinds of drill exercises, 
the speed of the practice, the kinds of materials used in the practice, 
the different systems of arm-and-finger movements employed, sitting 
position, the slope of the desk, the nature of the copies presented, the 
time of day, the fatigue factor, the length of time elapsing after active 
physical exercise, the motives and incentives employed in stimulating 
the pupils, and the writing specialist will probably add a few other 
factors. In connection with each of these factors it is possible to deter- 
mine by means of statistical comparisons of scale measurements the 
better and the poorer method of controlling each of these various factors 
for each of the various school grades. The problems of writing present 
therefore several score problems that will have to be worked out by 
co-operative and comparative study of the present situation before 
supervisors can adequately perform their share of the task in direct- 
ing and supervising handwriting. If the determination of the better 
and the poorer modes of controlling each of these factors would result 
in the case of each one of them in an improved efficiency of one-half 
of one per cent only in each of the grades, the combined improvement 
would mean a doubling of our efficiency in the teaching of penmanship, 
or in other words the elimination of 50 per cent of waste, the release 
of 50 per cent of the teacher’s time for other tasks. 

It is clear that supervisors cannot perform their half of the task, 
that of guidance, on the basis of science, rmtil they have the science 
on the basis of which to guide. In the past the supervisor has usually 
been one of the most successful and most experienced of the teachers, 
promoted on the basis of his relative standing. In the matter of 
empirical information he is superior to the younger, less experienced, 
less capable teachers, and is able out of his more successful experience 
and his observation to give them a quantity of good advice and 
instruction as to methods to employ. But in the case of experienced 
teachers, those moderately successful and those highly successful, 
the degree of difference between the teacher and the supervisor is so 
slight that the latter is unable to perform any large portion of the 
labor of securing the educational product. In connection with those 
who are best able to use his help, he can give little or no help in 
the way of methods. He is but a specialist of their own type, and 
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not a specialist of a supplemental type. He is compelled to give his 
better teachers almost complete freedom in the way of methods used. 
This tends to paralyze his efforts toward using his authority in the direc- 
tion of methods even in the case of the younger and weaker teachers. 
The situation creates a system of privileges and immunities claimed by 
all the teachers in the matter of freedom to go wrong as much as they 
please in the selection of their methods. 

When the conscientious, hard-wo rking supervisor earnestly desires 
to perform his share of the task in connection with his strong teachers — 
under ideal conditions all are strong teachers — ^he finds himself unable 
to do so because of the almost total dearth of scientifically formulated 
information as to what constitutes the best control of the various factors 
of method. He has opinions; other men of equal ability have neutral- 
izing opinions. This leads him to a distrust of his own opinions. 
When he turns to the literature of his profession for guidance, he finds 
more opinions, and then in a second book still other opinions which 
tend to neutralize those of the first book. From opinions based upon 
“trial-and-error” practice, he has merely turned to opinions based upon 
“trial-and-error” theorizing, and has not improved his situation. 

For such men— and they grow more numerous day by day as we 
see how the rest of the world is forging ahead of us in the application of 
science— there is but one avenue of escape from the present condition 
of relative helplessness in the ability actually to direct and to supervise 
methods. This is the definite measuring of practical methods as they 
are actually employed at present. 

It may be urged that the well-informed supervisor has at his com- 
mand certain general principles of education that, like the fixed stars 
in the case of the mariner, can be used for guidance in the details of 
educational procedure. On the basis of these general principles it is 
possible to deductively determine the processes to employ in the details 
of teaching. His work of guidance is to see that the teacher is at all 
times fully alive to the nature of these guiding principles, and that she 
employs them in the formulation of her methods, and always measures 
her methods after they are formulated up against these general principles 
to see that the methods are correct. The weak teacher is the one who 
has not a command over these various general principles sufficient to 
make the various necessary deductions in the case of any specific situa- 
tion. The supervising problem, in such a case, so far as methods go, 
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is to bring about a further realization of the principles in the teacher’s 
mind and to help the teacher to the power to use the principles with 
certainty in devising the various daily tasks. In judging the work of 
teachers, weak or strong, the plan to be pursued on the part of the 
supervisor is to see how exactly the processes obey the general principles. 

This sounds well, to be sure, and it was possible for the older school 
of writers on supervision to expand it into an entire volume. One does 
not know, however, what poor help these so-called principles furnish 
until one tries to apply them to concrete tasks. Suppose one gathers 
together aU of the general educational principles that he can find, and 
on the basis of these principles tries deductively to determine answers 
to the problems of method presented by the teaching of handwriting as 
stated above. How many can he deductively solve with his principles ? 

From the general educational principles which govern in arithmetic 
the teaching of addition, to take another example, what are the 
most effective methods to use ? Let us suppose for purposes of illustra- 
tion that for a given class of boys the ultimate standard for speed in 
addition that has been set is So combinations a minute to be reached 
at the age of eighteen when these bo3rs leave their vocational training. 
Now in the light of the general principles, at what age shall the 45 
addition combinations be taught ? What total amount of time per week 
is to be devoted to addition drill during the year when they are taught ? 
What total amount of drill is to be given during the second year there- 
after, the third year, the fourth year, and so on up to the time when the 
ultimate standard is satisfactorily attained ? What shall be the distri- 
bution of the weekly drOl time into periods for the first year of the work, 
second year, third year, fourth year, and so on through the series of 
years ? What are the addition combinations that require much drill, 
what are the ones that require a medium amount of drill, and what 
are the ones that require but little driU ? What time of day is best for 
the work ? Should the drill be oral or written, or should there be a 
combination of the two ? Is it b^t performed with abstract examples, 
or in connection with conaete problems? Shall drill exercises be 
furnished by the book, by the blackboard, or by teachers’ dictation? 
Should the drill consist of many short exercises or fewer longer exercises ? 
Wihat is the effect of using the incentive of emulation in the economical 
securing of the product? What is the value of using exercises that 
involve the vocational motive or the dvic motive ? 
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Now, as a matter of fact, do we have scientific principles of educa- 
tion of a general sort on the basis of which these questions can be deduc- 
tively answered with scientific certainty — such certainty as the farmer 
can use in the scientific control of his operations, or with the scientific 
certainty that the steel-cutting machinist can use in his operations? 
It is evident that our so-called principles will not serve our purpose in 
answering these questions. The principles are too vague, too general, 
too empty of content. A good many of them are probably pseudo- 
principles, speculatively, not scientifically, determined. They offer 
a form of support which the intelligent supervisor, in an age of applied 
science, uses with many misgivings. Since addition is almost the 
simplest task to be performed by education, if the principles will not 
guide here it would be strange if they were a safe guide in the more 
complicated portions of the work. Analogous problems are presented 
by every educational task, the more complicated ones presenting many 
additional factors. 

The business world shows us how to proceed more nearly than 
any illustration that I can take from the educational field. The Harri- 
man railroad system, embracing about 19,000 nfiles of railway lines and 
employing about 80,000 men is divided into some thirty relatively 
autonomous divisions. Over each of these divisions is placed a general 
manager having his own exclusive expert staff. In the central office 
in Chicago is the Director of Maintenance and Operation of the entire 
system, also with his expert staff. In the original organization, in the 
performance of any given task, each general manager with his expert 
staff was permitted entire freedom of initiative in the determination 
of the methods to be employed. The expert workers in the Chicago 
office did not interfere in any way with the methods employed in the 
different divisions. This central body confined its efforts solely to care- 
ful scientific studies of the relative efficacy of the different methods 
employed in performing any given task in the different divisions of the 
system. When their studies showed clearly and unmistakably that 
certain methods were producing distinctly better results in certain 
divisions than other methods were producing in other divisions, then the 
group of better methods was definitely prescribed for the use of all 
of the divisions; and the group of methods clearly inferior was dis- 
carded and forbidden to any of the divisions. After this step was made, 
the process continued. From the better group of methods, one division 
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ctose one form, and another division chose another, and the practical 
experimentation continued. The purpose of doing the work in each 
division was not to experiment; it was to get results. It was, however, 
experimentation under perfectly normal conditions of experiment. It 
was natural, not artificial, experimentation. The central office in Chicago, 
continuing its careful studies of the relative efficacy of the various 
methods of this better group, after a time was able to say definitely 
that certain of those methods were superior to certain others. This 
led to a still further discarding of inferior methods and the still narrower 
limitation of the experimental efforts of different divisions. 

This process leads to a gradual narrowing of the variety of possible 
methods to use in connection with each of the various tasks of railroad 
management. It means a more and more intensive study of the specific 
factors that enter into the few or even the single method that has shown 
itself distinctly superior to the others. But perfection in so compli- 
cated a field is not possible. There is always room for further study of 
one factor or another in the performance of any task, it would appear. 
This method of finding the best modes of procedure definitely closes the 
door to experimentation along lines that are clearly proven inferior. 
It consciously leaves the door open as wide as possible for every kind 
of experimentation that looks toward further advance. It standardizes 
methods by cutting off the avenues downward but does not cut off 
the avenues upward. In promulgating standard methods, it says to 
the various divisions: “The use of methods that have been proven 
inferior to these standardized ones is hereafter forbidden. You are, 
however, encouraged and will be rewarded for taking the range of 
methods to which efforts are now limited and perfecting them still 
further.” The result has been that the Harriman railroad lines have 
presented to us the highest example of efficient railroad mangement on 
a large scale. 

This example shows a plan of work that may well be adopted in 
modified form for the determination of educational methods. The 
expert staff in the central office of our large dty systems could at the 
present time perform no higher task than this analysis of the relative 
efficacy of methods that are being employed in the different schools of 
the dty. Some of our leading dties have definitely undertaken this 
task in simple fashion. The expert staffs in the offices of the state 
superintendents can, when they so desire, undertake the work in connec- 
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tion with all of the schools of the states. All this natoally would appear 
to be a wasteful duplication of effort unless there was some method of 
co-ordinating efforts, and a dividing-up of the problems. The strategic 
position of our national Bureau of Education with its expert staff is 
clearly evident. It is a bureau the possibilities of which need to be 
discovered by those so much in need of its labors. 

Does not responsibility for investigation rest upon the universities, 
while only responsibility for “practical” work rests upon those in the 
field? Scientific management refuses to admit this. Responsibility 
for finding the best methods rests upon those who are responsible for 
directing the work. The railroad lines described do not depend upon 
the universities for devising methods for them, and they could not. 
Only the railroads have the things to be compared on the basis of which 
determinations can be made. In education it is only the school systems 
that have the practical experimentation going on, on the basis of which 
the necessary determinations can be made and poor methods separated 
from the good. The relative isolation of the university stands in the 
way of its being able alone to accomplish very much. If in a city or 
state, however, where a university is located, the university depart- 
ments of education became, co-operatively at least— there need be no 
official bonds of connection — a portion of the expert staff engaged in 
the direction, supervision, and investigation of education in that dty 
or state, the university might accomplish an enormous amount of work 
for the school systems concerned and at the same time perform its 
own function in the way of educational training of prospective teachers 
with greatly augmented efficiency. The isolation of the two forms of 
organization is, in fact, disastrous to the efficiency of both. Universities 
are rapidly becoming willing and ready to enter into such co-operative 
work. The same readiness and willingness is becoming equally evident 
within our progressive public education systems. It is time to get 
together. 

From some of the preceding sections, it can be observed that the 
various problems to be attacked are bewfideringly numerous. In this 
connection, however, one must note that the number of workers is also 
very great. We have 1,241 superintendents of cities of 5,000 popula- 
tion and over. We have a still larger number of cormty superin- 
tendents; a yet larger number of building principals and supervisors 
of various sorts; 48 state departments; 581 colleges and universities. 
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in the majority of which education is given some attention, and in many 
very large attention; 288 public and private normal schools; and the 
rapidly expanding United States Bureau of Education. Engaged in 
co-operative work, with specialization and division of problems and a 
central bureau of pubKcity, an incalculable progress is easily possible. 

An association of German brewers in 1862 adopted the following 
declaration as the corner-stone of their faith and of their practice: 
“Science is the golden guide-star of practice. Without it there is 
nothing but a blind groping in the imbounded realm of possibilities.” 
In commenting upon this utterance, a leading metropolitan newspaper 
of our day has to say: 

“The wisdom of that utterance of German brewers is the key to all the 
miracles of German progress. The German genius did not scorn that exact 
knowledge and systematic method which is science. It made it its golden 
guide-star. It did not dismiss the professor as an amiable theorist living in a 
remote realm of his own, useless in practical aSairs. The German genius 
honored science, not academically but actually, and, honoring, sought its 
service. This wisdom science has repaid richly— and always wiU repay.” 

It is equally important that science be put in control of the processes 
that shape the elements of human character. 

IV. QUAUFICATIONS OS' TEACHERS 

Principle IV —Standard qualifications must be determined for the 
workers. 

The determination of more or less definite qualifications for the 
various aspects of the teaching personality is necessary for the efficient 
performance of a number of other labors: the setting-up of the require- 
ments to be met before entrance into the profession; the laying-out of 
courses of training for teachers previous to their service; selecting the 
elements of training necessary for each group of teachers during service; 
appointments; promotions; reductions in rank; transfers of teachers 
from one line of work to another; the vocational guidance and place- 
ment of teachers previous to and during their service; the retirement of 
teachers; the measurement of the individual teacher in each aspect of 
the teaching personality; the determination of the teacher’s total 
ability; the comparison of the relative abilities of different teachers; 
with perhaps a ntunber of others equally important. 
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Different types of work call for different types of workers. A 
policeman should be large and strong, while a jockey should be light and 
agile. A stoker, or a ditch-digger, under present conditions, would 
better be of sluggish mentality; whereas a lawyer or a banker requires 
keen and ever-alert intelligence. The primary teacher should perhaps 
be one who is by nature most interested in conaete realities and motor 
activities, whereas the teacher of relatively mature individuals should 
be one whose primary interests lie in the larger and more abstract 
relations, one who is by nature of wide intellectual vision. The nature 
of the work and the methods to be employed point out the qualities of 
personality that should be possessed by the worker. 

The conscious development and application of this principle of 
management is to be found most clearly exemplified in the business 
world and in the sporting world; in less clear fashion, it is employed in 
the civil service, in army and police circles, and in the professions, among 
which our own in the conscious use of the principle presents a good 
example. The business world, however, furnishes us with one of the best 
examples for our purposes. Some years ago when the bicycle industry 
was at its height, Mr. Taylor, the efficiency engineer, was called upon to 
reorganize a large bicycle factory and to make it as efficient as was 
possible. His first step was what he called the scientific selection of 
the workers. 

Among the various types of workers, there was, for example, a group of 120 
girls engaged in the task of inspecting the small steel halls used in the bearings. 
The method employed by the girls was to let a stream of balls run slowly along 
the back of the hand between two fingers, examining them through a hand-lens 
held in the other hand, and picking out and discarding all of the balls that were 
firecracked, dented, or otherwise defective. The work required clear vision, 
quickness and deftness of movement, and long-continued mental concentration. 
Evidently the girl whose vision was defective, whose movements were slow or 
badly co-ordinated, or who was unable to bear the strain of continued mental 
concentration without undue and chronic fatigue was unadapted for the work. 
The girls had been taken just as they came when there happened to be a 
vacancy without any consideration as to whether they were by nature adapted 
or unadapted to the work. 

Mr. Taylor began his task by setting up within the factory a psychological 
laboratory, and studying the native aptitudes and qualities of the girls. The 
“perception-time” and “reaction-time” of each of the girls was carefuEy 
tested. Those of slow perception and reaction were transfened to other labors 
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in the factory, or discharged; and only those were retained who were quick 
both in perception and reaction. Laboratory tests were then made of fatigue 
due to mental concentration; and those who were unable to bear the strain of 
such work were removed, and only those whose nature made mental concen- 
tration relatively easy were retained. Tests of visual acuity, weeding out those 
of poor vision, came in connection with the reaction-time experiments. 

After this scientific selection of the workers was accomplished, together 
with certain other administrative matters, such as cutting down the length of 
the day from ten and a half hours to eight and a half hours, the giving of four 
rest periods in addition to the noon hour, which cut the day down considerably 
further, and otherwise looking after the health of the girls, also the scientific 
determination of right standards of performance and the standardization of the 
best methods of work; the result was that thirty-five girls did the work that 
formerly had been done by the entire one hundred and twenty, and they did 
it with 6o per cent greater accuracy. The result was gain on every side. For 
the girls, their wages were doubled, their time for leisure occupations very much 
extended, and their health improved; for the management, there was a saving 
of 50 per cent of the original cost; for the benefit of the general public, there 
were lower costs on the one hand and the release of eighty-five of the workers 
to be employed in other lines of production, thus greatly increasing the total 
product of the girls. The illustration shows in the most unmistakable manner 
the possible benefits to all of putting the right workers into the right place and 
devising scientific methods of direction, of supervision, and of work. 

The common expression that teachers are born, not made’^ indicates 
a very general recognition that there are certain types of personality 
that are well adapted for the work of teaching while there are other 
types of personality that are ill adapted for this work. Now, what in 
exact terms are the native personal attributes of such an individual ? 
The problem is not so simple as the one of the factory girls; still our 
psychology is not quite so halting as to be unable to perform the task. 
The psychologists have the technique with which to solve the problem. 
Their task appears to be first to locate a fairly large sample of the best 
5 per cent of teachers in the profession, those who in their original nature 
most probably possess the native elements, rightly proportioned, of the 
so-called “bom teacher.’^ The second task is to analyze out and to 
define in reasonably definite terms the characteristics of personality 
whidi this group of teachers exhibits. Since teachers are specialists in 
various ways, such determinations are needed for each of the various 
special groups. With such a schedule of native qualities in hand, the 
directors of education are in a portion to select rationally those best 
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fitted by nature for any given department of teachmg. Such individuals 
will take the necessary training easily, both the preliminary training 
before service and the continuous training during service. With this 
indispensable foundation for vocational guidance, the supervisors will 
not have to expend the major portion of their energies in the distressing 
and exhausting labors of directing and supervising teachers who ought 
never to have got into the service, or who ought to have been placed 
in some other department of it. 

It is necessary for the higher levels of supervision that the work of 
the building principal be predetermined as completely as that of the 
teacher. This is impossible unless we predetermine the amount of 
supervisory help that will have to be given by knowing in reasonably 
accurate terms the character of the teachers admitted into service under 
any given principal, both on the side of native qualities and aptitudes, 
and the acquired qualities of training. This cannot be known without 
scales and standards of measurement in terms of which to state the 
ability of the teachers of any given building. 

In its general outlines, this principle is fully accepted in the educa- 
tional world. Scholarship must rise to certain levels as shown by 
academic training received in certain subjects and courses, and by 
prescribed examinations in certain subjects. Physical examinations are 
commonly required in our progressive city systems; and also a number of 
social qualities of a much less defined sort are required in fact, though 
not usually stated in the list of requirements. 

The more definite standards of qualifications are set up in the realm 
of acquired qualities. While both native and acquired qualities are 
indispensable, yet the native ones are primordial, and certainly are the 
ones first to be taken care of. When this is done, when individuals of 
right qualities are selected, the largest factor of the training process is, 
in fact, cared for. They take training easily. In the case of those whose 
natural native qualities are not rightly proportioned, not all the training 
possible can make good teachers of them; training can only bring out 
the latencies. 

The tendency at present among certification and rating systems is to 
emphasize more and more those native qualities. The burden of respon- 
sibility for rational vocatioanl guidance into all fields of human labor is 
rapidly being laid on our schools— where it belongs. The first field of 
its performance on the part of the educational profession, might well be 
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the devising of a reasonably complete system of rational vocational 
guidance for those who enter our own profession and for those who are 
to be moved along the ranks during service. Certainly the first step 
is to devise the complete schedules of desirable native qualities. The 
tendency to include such qualities is well illustrated by the method of 
certification in the state of Indiana, for example. In this state, in 
certificating a teacher who has previously taught, he is given a “success 
grade” whichis of equal weight with the mark received upon examination 
in determining the teacher’s standing. The “success grade” deals in 
part with the qualities conferred by training; it is also in very large 
measure a judgment as to the native qualities of personality possessed 
by the teacher. A detailed score-card is furnished on the basis of which 
the success grade is given. The following is the schedule of qualities 
considered desirable and their relative weights: 

The Teacher too per cent 

A. Personality 20 per cent 

1. Physical: health, habits, industry, ability to do things, 
cleanliness, neatness of attire. 

2. Mental: moral worth, habits, disposition, temperament, 
individuality, power of initiative, self-control, sarcasm, 
sincerity of purpose, attitude toward children, ability to 
meet people. 

B. As a student 15 per cent 

1. Lines of study pursued. 

2. Lectures attended. 

3. Vacation schools attended. 

C. Professional development 1 5 per cent 

1. Problems of teaching studied. 

2. Work in township institutes or teachers’ meetings in cities 
and towns. 

a) Preparation. 

b) Presentation. 

3. Attitude toward educational meetings. 

a) Attendance. 

b) Participation. 

4. Lectures attaided. 

£. Vacation schools attended. 
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D. As anmstnictor 

1. Preparation. 

а) Before coining to class. 

б) Assignments. 

c) Skill in brmging the pupils into the right conscious 
attitude for the new truth to be presented. 

2. Presentation. 

a) Knowledge of the mind of the pupil. 

b) Knowledge of the matter to be presented. 

c) Knowledge of ways of presentation. 

d) Skill m presentation. 

3. Comparison of interpretation based on children's experi- 
ences. 

a) Skill in keeping the minds of all the pupils centered on 
the new truth being presented, and upon their own ex- 
perience that will help them interpret at the same time. 

4. Generalization. 

a) Skill in leading pupils to draw correct conclusions and 
to state them well. 

5. Application. 

a) Skill in making pupils realize the new truth as their 
own. Ability in leading pupils to discover that school 
problems are life problems. 

E. Government 

1. Two ways. 

a) Through the conscious use of rewards and punishment. 

b) Through the inspiration of personality. 

2. Two t)rpes of order. 

a) Constrained, unnatural and dead. 

b) Free, natural and alive with the busy hum of industry 
that accompanies the understanding that each pupil is 
to do his work without disturbing his neighbors. 

F. Community Interest 

1. As illustrated by— 

a) Ability to keep pupils from withdrawing from school. 

b) Ability to secure regularity in attendance. 

2. As illustrated by— 

a) Ability to send common-school graduates to high school. 

b) Ability to send high-school graduates to higher insti- 
tutions. 


20 per cent 


1$ per cent 


IS per cent 
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3. As illustrated by— 

а) Care of school property, keeping records, and making 

reports. 

б) Sanitary conditions, decorations, and neatness. 

c) Ability to establish libraries and young people’s reading 
circles. 

d) Co-operation with teachers, supervisors, and school 
officials in school plans, exhibits, and meetings. 

e) Part taken in the plans and affairs of the commu n ity.^ 

Professor Edward C. Elliot presented to the second annual state 
convention of city superintendents, held at Madison in 1910, the follow- 
ing outlines of Tentative Scheme for the Measurement of Teaching 
Efficiency’’: 

Total Teaching EmcrENCY .* 100 points 

I. Physical Eeeiceency— 12 points (12) 

1. Impressions— general 2 

2. Health— general 2 

3. Voice 2 

4. Habits— personal 2 

5. Energy 2 

6. Endurance 2 

n. Moeal— Native Eeficiency— 14 points (14) 

1. Self-control 2 

2. Optimism — enthusiasm 2 

3. Sympathy— tact 2 

4. Industry— earnestness 2 

5. Adaptability 2 

6. Sense of humor 2 

7. Judicial mindedness 2 

HI. Administeative Eehciency— 10 points (10) 

1. Initiative 2 

2. Promptness and accuracy 2 

3. Executive capacity 2 

4. Economy (time, property) 2 

5. Co-operation (associates and superiors) 2 

IV- Dynamic Eittciency— 24 points (24) 

I. Preparation 4 

Including: 

a) Intellectual capacity. 

b) Academic education. 

c) Prof essional traming. 

of tke Suprintmimi of Fablic Instruction of Indiana, igo8, pp. 632-33, 
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2. Professional attitudes and interest 2 

3. Human nature attitudes and interest 

(Appreciation of values-^intellectual, social, and 
moral, in cliild life) 2 

4. Instructional skill 12 

Including: 

a) Attention and interest of pupils. 

b) Formality v. vitaKty of instruction. 

c) Motor V. verbal methods. 


d) Application of the technique of teaching; 
organization and presentation of subject-matter; 
the recitation as artistic product. 

e) Application of the technique of living; par- 
ticipation and contribution of pupils; the 
recitation as a democratic activity. 

f) The tools and machinery of instruction; effec- 


tive adaptation, 
g) Assignment of work. 

5. Governmental and directive skill (discipline) 4 

V. Projected ErnciENCY— 6 points (6) 

1. Continuing preparation 2 

a) Daily; b) Weekly; c) Annual. 

2. The school program 2 

3. Increase of professional equipment (professional 

reading and study; travel) 2 

VL Achieved Eeeiciency— 24 points (24) 

1. Achievement. 

a) Illustrative results 8 

b) Examinations; success and attainments of pupils 12 

2. Stimulation of individuals and community 4 

VII. Social Efeictency—io points (10) 

1, Intra-mural interests 2 

2. Extra-mural interests 

a) Cultural and ethical 2 

b) Civic 2 

c) School— patrons 4 


These two schedules indicate a practical belief in the possibility of 
drawing up definite plans and specifications which exhibit the elements 
and proportions of personality that are necessary for the fully equipped 
teacher. Except in matters relating to scholarship, however, the 
standards of judgment are yet rather indefinite; and they are as numer- 
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ous as individual supervisors making judgment. In the case of the 
factory girls, to recur to our parallel example, anybody could know on 
empirical grounds that quickness of movement was a necessary quality 
of the worker; and the observant foreman could tell in an uncertain sort 
of way who was quick and who was slow. His judgment, however, was 
necessarily uncertain, frequently mistaken, and always quantitatively 
indefinite. And this uncertainty was paralyzing to effort. It seemed 
preferable to make no selection on the basis of native quickness, because 
of the frequency of mistakes, the consequent injustice to individuals, 
and consequent demoralization of the entire corps of workers. Scientific 
laboratory measurements, however, completely changed the situation. 
Empirical vagueness and uncertainty gave place to absolute certainty. 
It was possible in the case of any particular girl to say without any 
shadow of doubt whether she belonged to the rapid dass, the class of 
medium speed, or the slow dass. Then, when the supervisor could act 
with certainty, when the workers could understand the reasons for the 
action and could know positively that there was no injustice being done 
and no possibility of injustice, aU mischievous inhibitions were removed. 
It was possible instantly to transfer any worker who was in the wrong 
place. It could be accomplished with benefit to all and with injury 
to none. 

Now, in the educational field, in using the schedules given above, we 
are yet, with the exception of the academic subject-matter, in the 
empirical stage of indefinite, uncertain estimation of the matters involved. 
Our profession must advance along the same road as that already 
traversed by the best of the industrial world before we shall be able to 
place our workers with the same effidency, justice, and certainty. 

For the schedule of acquired qualifications, the fixing of standards 
of scholarship in the subject-matter of academic courses is a relatively 
easy task, one already so well understood as to require no discussion here. 
Not so easy to handle, however, are many of the other non-academic but 
no less necessary acquisitions. As a matter of fact, the so-caUed “bom 
teacher” is not bom full-grown. Every desirable native quality must 
be developed and trained. Each latency must be awakened into the 
necessary actuality. Rightly proportioned ability in each of the char- 
acteristics in the list given above requires training just as definitely and 
as imperatively as ability in the field of academic subject-matter. In 
the one dass as in the other, right unfoldment of latendes can be 
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accomplished only with right training, and in most cases with much 
training. 

In a previous section, we noted the one-sidedness that inevitably 
occurs in setting up relatively exact quantitative standards in some 
portions of a field of work to the neglect of such standards in other 
portions of the field. Now the same thing undoubtedly occurs in the 
case of the training, certification, rating, and placement of teachers. 
To standardize in relatively accurate terms the requirements for academic 
subject-matter and not to standardize other just as necessary aspects of 
personality, aspects in fact more difficult to secure, is to bring about a one- 
sidedness in the training and the character of the teacher, in ways so 
obvious as to require no statement here. The world calls the teacher a 
one-sided creature, and the one-sidedness of which we are accused is of 
exactly the type to be expected from these quantitatively definite 
requirements for certain aspects of personality and the neglect of such 
requirements for the more general human and social aspects. Now to 
bring about aU-sidedness in desirable proportions, it appears to be alto- 
gether necessary to have a schedule tW is all-sidedly definite. Vague- 
ness of requirement always means neglect. Requirements that are 
always met are definite ones. 

In the first paragraph of this chapter we enumerated a list of the 
supervisory values of such definite schedules of qualifications. We have 
space for only brief discussion of a few of these. One of the large prob- 
lems of the supervisor is the treatment of weak teachers. Teachers 
are weak, however, in different ways; and one must locate the exact 
weakness before effective treatment can be administered. One teacher 
is weak in academic qualifications in the field of subject-matter; another 
in her academic understanding of standards, methods, and teaching 
processes; another has a very limited mental horizon, and does not see 
the elements of her work in academic perspective; another has no proper 
social horizon, and fails to see the elements of her work in their social 
relations and uses, actual and prospective; another is lacking in energy, 
endurance, physical buoyancy, and flexibility, though she may be very 
well equipped in every other way. The list of possible weaknesses is, in 
fact, just as long as the list of desirable qualities of personality. Weak- 
ness may occur in any one of them without occurring in any of the others. 

In handling the weak teacher, the first task is to analyze out the 
exact nature of the weakness; second, to determine its relative intensity; 
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and third, to adjust the treatment to the specific weakness, in the right 
degree. This analysis requires definite terms in which to think and 
definite scales with which to measure. The schedules of standard 
qualifications present these necessary bases of analysis. 

All teachers need to have these schedules of qualifications set before 
them, since they show in clear and unmistakable terms the necessary 
goals of effort toward high attainment in the various aspects of teaching 
character. And they serve as one of the greatest possible stimulations 
to proper effort. When teachers have before them definite things to be 
attained and definite levels to strive for, they can aim intelligently and 
can guide all their efforts intelligently. Even the strongest of teachers 
have their special weaknesses and their special proneness to weakness in 
some aspect of their being. Human nature of a high social sort is con- 
structed in such fashion as to presuppose these social goals and these social 
stimulations, even in the case of the best and strongest. High character, 
in fact, requires strong and complicated supporting structures in far 
greater measure than low character. It is possible that when teachers 
can know definitely what is wanted of them, what is expected of them, 
on the part of the management, then it is at least probable, considering 
the abundance of good-wiU and conscientiousness on the part of teachers, 
that the major portion of the task of removing weaknesses in the teacher 
is taken off the shoulders of the supervising staff. 

Scales and schedules of qualifications serve as the bases for the right 
placement of teachers. This value is of course altogether recognized in 
the matter of academic qualifications. Those who have had longest 
academic training are made teachers in the high school and those with 
shorter training are made teachers in the elementary school. A teacher 
in the high school is given charge of the department of work in which 
he specialized in the university; and so through the list. It is not so 
well recognized, however, in the matter of qualities other than the 
academic. It is possible in our schoolrooms to find motor-minded 
individuals set to the task of giving instruction in intellectual fields 
requiring intellectual analysis and wide intellectual vision, with dis- 
astrous results. It is possible, on the other hand, to find the intellec- 
tualist turned loose in our shops, and kitchens, and school farms, and 
spoiling aU the work by academidzing it It is possible to find building 
principals who are not community leaders by nature or experience given 
the responsibilily for the community leadership in education. In the 
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last conservation congress held at Indianapolis, one of the most startling 
statements made, but one which was unchallenged because of the general 
feeling that it required no statistical evidence to give it weight, was: 
“ Don’t expect to find in strikes the greatest industrial waste, it will be 
found in the wrong employment of men. Out of ten men, probably one 
fills the job that he ought to be filling; and out of ten jobs, probably 
only one is filled by the man who ought to be engaged for it.” 

After the long amount of weeding along the entire academic line, 
and considering the correlation that exists between the intellectual 
qualities selected and other desirable personal and social qualities, the 
above estimate of misfit is certainly altogether too large for our profes- 
sion; but except in degree there certainly is in education the same 
irrational placement of a large portion of its workers. The proper 
placement of teachers includes original appointment, promotion, reduc- 
tion in rank, transfers, and retirements. Present methods of appoint- 
ment are based upon a portion of such a schedule. Current methods of 
promotion are based upon increase of merit as shown by the taking of 
extension courses, by passing further examinations, or increase in length 
of experience. Arranging promotion according to length of experience 
is very common. It recognizes that those shoidd be promoted who have 
the greatest ability, and it presumes that those who have taught longest 
have greatest ability. As a matter of fact, however, some of those who 
teach for a long time improve, some remain stationary, some actually 
decline in ability. If Mr. Bardeen is correct, there is a period of improve- 
ment of moderate length, a short stationary period, foEowed by a long 
period of decline, in the case of most teachers. Now to arrange salary 
schedules and promotions on the basis of length of service, while one of 
the best methods we have at present, is certainly highly inefficacious. 
One ought, in fact, to be promoted as rapidly as he can advance. He 
ought to become stationary when he fails to advance. He ought to be 
reduced in rank when he retrogrades in teaching abfiity or in teaching 
character. These further improvements of present plans, however, 
cannot be accomplished imtil we have a means of more definitely 
measuring teaching character and ability. The inability rationally to 
control promotions and reductions in matters both of position occupied 
and accompanying salary leaves the supervisory staff relatively powerless 
to control incentives and to stimulate effort, both for the development of 
teaching character, and for the securing of a large educational product. 
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No organization of men, performing any kind of work whatsoever, can 
so much as hope to become efficient until it can control incentives and 
stimulations. So long as teachers can lie down in the work and yet be 
advanced up the scale of promotion by the mere machinery of the 
organization, it must remain upon a relatively low plane of efficiency. 

V. P T^V.T.TWTO A-RV TRAINING OP TEACHERS 

Principle V. — The management must train its workers previous to 
service in the measure demanded by its standard qualifications, or it must 
set up entrance requirements of so specific and detailed a nature as to 
enforce upon training institutions the output of a supply of workers possess- 
ing the desirable qualifications in the degree necessary for entrance into 
service. 

Although much neglected in actual practice, this principle appears to 
indicate one of the major supervisory functions. Since the function is 
so completely neglected at times as to indicate no recognition, the 
statement will perhaps require some justification. The first justification 
lies in the fact that the nature of the work that is performed by the 
supervisory staff is in large measure determined by the entrance qualifi- 
cations which new workers bring with them when they enter the service. 
If these entering teachers have been trained in low degree, or if they have 
been trained to improper methods of work, then the supervisory members 
must expend a large excess of labor in giving training to young teachers 
which ought to have been accomplished in the preliminary course. If, 
however, the younger teachers have been trained in a superior manner, 
then the amount of supervisory energy required for each teacher is very 
much less and it can be expended on a much higher professional plane, 
and look toward very much higher attainment. Any form of labor that 
wfll reduce the work of the supervisory staff to one-half in amount and 
at the same time place it upon a higher plane, is a legitimate portion of 
the work of the supervisory members. Unless the function is performed 
by one or other of several methods, the organization cannot hope to 
attain anything like maximum efficiency. 

Looking at the matter from another viewpoint, it is dear that the 
responsibility stated in the prindple rests upon the management of dty 
sdiool systems because of the relation existing between the dty organiza- 
tion and the teachers' training institutions. These institutions are 
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preparing a product for use in the city school systems. It is for the 
school system that uses the product to say what the nature of the 
product is to be in all necessary details which is turned out for their use 
by the training institutions that are engaged in ministering to their 
necessities. 

This relation is perfectly clear in the case of training institutions 
within our large cities which are integral portions of the city school 
system and in which the major portion of the entering teachers are 
trained. If our principle states the relationship correctly, the city 
training school cannot be an autonomous institution, with the general 
nature of the work left to the principal of the school and the details of it 
left to the heads of departments. It appears to be clearly the function 
of the management of the city school system, the supervisory staff, to 
say in minute detail what shall be the qualifications of the output of the 
training school; and this means the determination of the elements that 
enter into the trainin g curriculum. This appears to be best accom- 
plished in those cities where the directive faculty of the school are at 
the same time portions of the general supervisory organization of the 
city. Most progressive cities show this in the practice teaching work, 
and some are coming to employ it on the side of the instruction. 

The performance of this function is not quite so simple in the case 
of smaller cities, villages, and rural districts that cannot have their own 
training institutions. At the present time they are more or less at the 
mercy of relatively autonomous and therefore— so far as the cities 
receiving their product are concerned — ^relatively irresponsible insti- 
tutions. These institutions can turn out what they will, regardless of 
the wishes of the cities that are to receive their product; and the super- 
visors must take what they can get. It may be what they need, and it 
may fall considerably or even greatly below it. The cities themselves 
are relatively powerless to prescribe the product that is to be turned out 
for their use by the training institutions. 

In practically all cities this is the situation obtaining in secondary 
education. Training institutions turn out what they wiU; and city 
school systems, in employing high-sdiool teachers, feel that they must 
take the product whether it is of the kind they need or not. In many 
quarters they are coming to be very firmly of the opinion that their 
particular needs were but little considered in the shaping of the product 
that was to go to them. So long as secondary education included only 
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college preparatory institutions, and college-trained high-school teachers 
were only college preparatory teachers, the situation was probably not so 
serious. At present, however, cities are coming to demand of their 
secondary schools the education of the entire adolescent population 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen or nineteen. They are com- 
ing to demand that this adolescent education train for actual life in the 
world of affairs; that it adapt itself scientifically to the various needs of 
different social classes; that it adapt itself carefully to the individual 
needs of different types of students; that it be psychologically adapted 
to the needs of the various stages of adolescence, the most complicated 
and the most difficult, sociologically and psychologically, of all of the 
Stages of growth. The problems presented are endlessly numerous and 
complex. The professional training needed of secondary teachers is 
obviously far greater in amotmt than the professional training of elemen- 
tary school teachers. A portion of the training needed by such teachers 
is naturally traimng in the special subject-matter which they are to 
teach; this, however, is probably the smaller portion of the traimng 
needed by such individuals. 

With this serious situation confronting the directors of secondary 
education in our cities, they can no longer neglect the performance of 
this legitimate and necessary function of control, by one method or 
another, over the training given by the institutions that are supplying 
them with trained workers. Since the cities are using the product of 
the colleges, it is for the cities to say what this product shall be. Merely 
to complain that the product sent to them is not of the right type is not 
to perform the function. They have the same right to say to the colleges 
what product shall be sent to them as a transportation system has to say 
to a steel plant what kind of rails shall be sent to it. They are in a 
position to command. It is neglect of duty when they confine them- 
selves merely to futile complaint. 

How can this function be performed? There seem to be two clear 
ways, both of which appear to arrive at the same end. The practical 
business world answers the question for us in one way. Our schools are 
the training institutions for the workers that go into commerce, for 
example; the commercial organizations use the product supplied them 
by the commercial training institutions. The machinists’ trade uses the 
product that comes to them from the machinists’ trade courses, and 
so on. 
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Now in the case of industrial schools, each department of the practical 
world demands that there shall be an advisory board of men taken from 
their own organization who shall be responsible for the curriculum of 
training, for the qualifications of the teachers, and for the general 
efficiency of the course in training the workers for the organization 
concerned. The demand appears to be thoroughly sane and practical. 
Now what does this suggest to city school systems in the matter of the 
training of their workers, elementary or secondary, where this is accom- 
plished by institutions outside of their own organization ? Apparently 
it means advisory committees, who are active members of city school 
organizations, and responsible for the quality of the work that is done 
by teachers after they come into the organizations, who are to bear 
definite responsibilities for the formffiation of the courses of training for 
the various grades and classes of teachers, and to look into the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers engaged in the training of these workers and the 
general efficiency of the institutions. Certain departments of our 
universities would naturally look upon such committees as tending to 
limit unduly, unnecessarily, and unwarrantably, the time-honored 
independence and irresponsibility of those departments. Other depart- 
ments, with more modern outlook, recognizmg the interconnections of 
human affairs in an age of miraculous progress due to organization, and 
recognizing the social service obligations of universities, would welcome 
this help which would come to them from the practical workers for whom 
they are, in fact, laboring. Schools of education, teachers’ colleges, and 
the departments of education would welcome it most of all, since right 
demands from city school systems would mean the full professional 
training of all secondary workers sent out from our universities. At the 
present time nine-tenths of these prospective secondary workers never 
see the inside of the quarters devoted to the professional training of 
teachers. 

Scotland may be mentioned as an example of a country where such 
a form of supervision of the trainmg institutions is exercised. The 
various boards of control consist of men who represent the various 
educational organizations that are to receive the products of the teachers’ 
trainmg institutions. They are not merely advisory; they are directive. 
Universities and normal schools are not left to an irresponsible per- 
formance of this function. 

A serious drawback to the application of the principle lies in the fact 
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that supervisory officials are not agreed among themselves as to what 
should constitute the standard qualifications necessary for entering upon 
professional labor in the various departments, especially so in secondary 
education, where the need is greatest. So far as there is consensus of 
opinion, this opinion has not been for the most part defined in sufficiently 
specific and accurate terms for practical use. The lack of standards of 
performance on the part of the teacher within the classroom, and the 
lack of security as to what constitutes good methods and what poor 
methods necessarily results in an equal vagueness of thought as to what 
should be the training and qualifications of the teachers who are to 
perform these still more or less undefined tasks. In proportion, however, 
as the tasks discussed in the earlier sections of our paper are performed, 
supervisory officials will find themselves in a position definitely to enforce 
upon training institutions the output of the kind of labor which they 
need. 

This advisory committee suggestion, which comes to us clearly 
defined from present demands of the business world, is probably, however, 
not the best, if standing alone. It may have a place. Probably the 
best method is a combination of specific requirements for entrance into 
service and of enlightened professional rmderstanding on the part of all 
concerned of the various bases of these entrance standards. In its 
practical working out, it means: first, the formulation in specific detail of 
the kind of training needed by teachers entering service in every aspect 
of their personality, set up by the city school systems; second, it means a 
complete, detailed, many-paged, continuous record of the growth of any 
particular prospective teacher in question through aU the elementary, 
secondary, and professional stages, a perspective backward view of the 
individual’s growth in each aspect of tea chin g personality as the one 
thing that can show clearly whether the individual possesses the various 
qualifications demanded by the city school system; third, the plan 
requires clear understanding on the part of the supervisors of education, 
on the part of teachers who enter into the service, on the part of the 
faculty of the training institution, of the nature and reasons, social and 
psychological, of the various standards that are established by the city 
school system in its schedule of qualifications for entering teachers. 
With these tasks accomplished co-operatively by city school systems, 
they can be in a position to determine the training that is to be given 
to the teachers, both elementary and secondary, supplied to them by 
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outside institutions. They will then be able to perform efficiently a 
function, the responsibility for performing which even now lies upon their 
shoulders but which they do not adequately attempt to perform. 

VI. TRAINING DURING SERVICE 

Principle VI. — The worher must be kept up to standard qualifications 
for his kind of work during his entire service. 

Any aspect of personality, whether desirable or undesirable, atrophies 
when not exercised. This is generally recognized in the case of muscular 
strength, skiU, and endurance. It is less generally realized to be equally 
true of mental strength, skill, endimance, adaptability, and fulness of 
knowledge; or of social qualities, sympathies, enthusiasm, professional 
zeal, appreciation of the humanities, openness of mind, fulness and right 
proportions of emotional response, and other like desirable qualities. 
Science, however, teaches us that every such aspect of personality must 
be exercised throughout one’s teaching career or it dwindles and decays, 
leaving hollowness, feebleness, indifference, and disproportion. 

Teaching personality, taking the term in its widest sense, is not a 
thing to be formed once and for aU time and then left to itself. The 
higher a quality, the more removed it is from primitive instinct, the 
more unstable it is, and the more quickly will it atrophy when it is not 
held to normal strength through exercise. The high desirable qualities 
of the well-proportioned teacher are of this difficult and instable kind. 
Unfolded only through exercise, as they are, they can be retained only 
through continuous exercise. 

Teachers must do more, however, than merely hold their own. 
They must advance with age and experience. On the one hand, they 
must keep up with professional development in their particular field in 
order to keep abreast of professional progress; on the other hand, they 
must continually advance along the lines of promotion. One cannot 
retain his forcefulness and his flexibility if he continues to do the same 
thing year after year, however well he may do it. He must continually 
advance to ever new kinds of tasks in order to retain mental and social 
flexibility, sensitiveness, alertness, and strength. 

The functions of the supervisory staff in the keeping of their workers 
up to standard fall into two general classes: (i) They must see that 
teachers have the opportunity for the desirable amount of exercise of 
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each of the many desirable aspects of the teaching personality. ( 2 ) 
They must organize and control incentives in such a manner as to 
stimulate the teacher to take advantage of the opportunities that are 
offered to them in the degree that is desirable. There may be a third 
important function, namely, guidance and leadership. This seems, 
however, to fall in part among the opportunities that are offered to 
teachers, and in part among the incentives and stimulations. 

A. Opportunities 

The schedules of qualifications desirable for teachers, quoted in a 
previous paragraph, indicate that the completely fashioned teacher must 
be one who rises to the full stature of humanity in every aspect of his 
being. His work being the full development of men, it is necessary first 
of all that he himself be a complete man in every proper sense of the 
term. This result is not to be accomplished by reading books, hearing 
lectures, or taking extension or smnmer-school courses, important as 
these things are in accomplishing a portion of the work. It is to be 
accomplished only by living a life that is rich in all the desirable phases 
of human experience. It is becoming more and more apparent that the 
teacher of today, who is able to bear the social responsibilities that the 
world is la}dng more and more upon our profession, must be a man or a 
woman of the world, using the term in its best sense, with the world’s 
wisdom, the world’s vision, its sense of proportion, its sympathies, its 
humor, and social aims. This is to be accomplished only by partici- 
pation in the full, active life of the world of affairs. 

The teaching life has tended, and yet tends, to be a narrow life. On 
duty six or seven hours at the school, with two to four hours further 
labor preparing lessons and looking over papers, little time, energy, or 
inclination is left for any other activities. The work also is exceedingly 
narrow because of its being highly specialized and isolated from the other 
departments of human affairs. The teacher’s work is in a quiet eddy 
outside of the main currents of human action. Although he is preparing 
individuals for labors within the vocations, the materials that he handles 
have been so conventionalized as to have lost practically all of their 
vocational flavor, and his work within the schoolroom has practically no 
outlook upon the great world of human vocation. He is preparing 
individuals likewise for the duties of citizenship within a self-governing 
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comimxnity; here again his labors have been usually so conventionalized 
as to have lost practically all civic relations. So far as his work is con- 
cerned, therefore, he has practically no outlook, except in the case of t'wo 
or three special studies, upon the restless world of civic action and reac- 
tion. The same isolation, the same remoteness of his professional labors 
from the life and work of the active world is just as plainly evident in the 
case of each of the other departments of human affairs. This is carrying 
specialization to such an absurd extreme as to defeat the very purposes 
of the specialization. It is to sever one’s relations with the world in order 
to perform a vital function for the world. 

It goes without saying that teachers must keep up with the current 
literature and cunent thought of their special subject, with all profes- 
sional developments in the way of methods, textbooks, or other appli- 
ances; that they should attend teachers’ meetings, educational lectures, 
take part in reading circles or extension courses, do school visiting, 
attend summer schools and teachers’ institutes; that they should take 
advantage, in fact, of all the agencies for the improvement of teachers 
during service already so well described and discussed in the recent 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education by Professor Ruediger. These 
are indispensable matters, having aU the values in kind if not in degree 
there ascribed to them. It must be confessed however that their results 
are relatively disappointing except where some exuberant and enthusi- 
astic personality arouses by the very contagion of his presence some 
semblance of fervor of an artificial and more or less unhealthy sort. 
There is, in so many of these agencies for training during service, a 
lack of vitality. Theoretically, they seem to be most excellent and 
desirable; and yet they exhibit a relative failure to keep teachers alive 
and vigorous and continually growing. 

The one thing that will give all these agencies vitality, it seems to 
me, is to motivate them by giving them human purpose. This is to be 
done by giving aU of the work of the school vital social purpose, and 
this in turn is to be done by fully knitting up the work of the school 
with the life of the community. The things taught for vocational pur- 
poses are to be linked up with the vocations of the community, and the 
teacher is to become familiar with these vocational relationships by 
min gling with the men and women who are engaged in them. This will 
mean for the teacher and school sympathetic attitudes toward and full 
understanding of each of the vocations of the community that is being 
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served by the school, as the school prepares and fashions the various 
abilities that are sent out for the use of each of these vocations. Over- 
coming the isolation of the schools will motivate the work of the school; 
and it will motivate every form of activity, the agencies for training 
teachers during service, among the rest, that ministers to the effective- 
ness of the work of the school. Therefore the teacher must live a full, 
human Life not only for the sake of the humanizing effect upon his per- 
sonal character, but also indirectly to give meaning and purpose and 
force to the professional activities which are specifically designed for 
training during service. Only by overcoming the isolation of the work 
of the school can these already established agencies be vitalized. 

Vocation, however, is but one of a number of departments of human 
activity. In order fully to vitalize the school and indirectly to vitalize 
all activities that minister to its effectiveness, it is necessary to link up 
the labors of the school so as to serve the necessities of each department 
of human activity. This means that the civic training of the school is 
not to be done in a social vacuum, but that it shall be definitely related 
to the specific social problems of the community. Only the individual 
who participates in these social movements can understand them in that 
intimate degree necessary for teaching their nature and purposes and 
results. This observation of and S3nnpathetic participation in the social 
movements of the community appear to be the only things that can vital- 
ize and motivate the civic elements of educational work, both that of 
the pupils and that of the agencies training teachers during service. 
Other large fields of human activity where the isolation of the school 
must in the same measure and manner be overcome, where its work must 
be linked up intimately with the outside world, and where the life of the 
teacher must be made as wide as the general community life, are recrea- 
tion, family life, philanthropy, religion, and general social intercourse. 

For the two reasons then which we have sufficiently dwelt upon, it 
seems evident that the most important single factor in the continuous 
training of teachers during service is fuU and sympathetic experience of 
human life in all its various phases. A number of things are necessary 
to make this possible in sufficient degree. A few of these are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

I. Time.— The teacher cannot have the desirable variety of human- 
izing and socializing experience unless time is given for it. This can be 
accomplished in one way by cutting dowm the teacher’s hours of labor. 
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by shortening the school week, or the school year. For a number of 
reasons, this appears to be neither desirable nor probable. The proba- 
bility is that both the school week and the school year will be lengthened; 
it is conceivable also that the school day may be lengthened. Another 
method of finding the necessary time for varied experiences is by dis- 
tributing the time that the teacher is on duty during the day, week, and 
year over a large variety of tasks. As schools become recreation centers? 
social and civic centers, centers of vocational training, of vocational 
guidance, juvenile emplo3mient bureaus, participants in social surveys 
and child-welfare movements of every sort, as the labors of the school 
become fully devoted to the service of the community, a great variety 
of labors, touching all departments of human affairs, are coming to be 
performed. The distribution of the teacher’s time so that he performs 
a portion of his work within the classroom, and a portion of it in connec- 
tion with the other varied services will be a mode of finding time. If the 
setting-up of definite standards of performance and the scientific deter- 
mination of the best methods to employ are even half as successful in 
economizing time and labor in the educational world as they have proven 
themselves to be in the world of productive industry, then we have here 
another argument for the performance of these primordial tasks. It 
would mean the release of time now wasted in ineffective labors which 
dwarf the teacher, which might well be employed in socializing labors 
which both humanize him and render him professionally efficient. 

In this more varied distribution of the teacher’s time, it appears to 
be necessary, for widening and renewing his vision, that a portion be 
given him for experiences outside of his immediate community. How- 
ever varied one’s work may be made, if it is a continual performing 
year after year of the same tasks in the same community, deadly 
monotony settles down over it aU and saps its vitality. Alertness, 
spontaneity, and elasticity demand continual novelty in one’s work. 
This can be introduced by giving the teachers new points of view from 
which to observe their work, their charges, their community. These are 
to be had through changed experiences. If one moves, observes, and 
works in different fields, and experiences life in new ways under new 
conditions, his vision is renewed for the things of his own community. 

One of the most famfliar methods and one of the best is the visiting 
of the work of other teachers who are working under other conditions. 
In this the teacher may well begin at home by observing the work that 
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is being done by all tbe teachers of his own school. In the total series 
of educational processes of which his labor forms but one link, seeing the 
elements which enter into the process before the product reaches him, 
and seeing the elements that enter into it after it leaves his hands gives 
him an enlarged and deepened insight into the processes which he per- 
forms within his own particular sphere. Visits then to the teachers of 
different social or vocational classes reveal, by comparisons and con- 
trasts, other factors and other elements which enter into the nature of 
one’s work and which were necessarily invisible until revealed in this 
manner. This means familiarity with educational work of all sorts in 
one’s own community. It certainly shows the advisability also of 
visiting other cities where conditions are still different, and when pos- 
sible, other countries. The chief purpose of thus giving time for travel 
and observation, from our point of view, is the development in the workers 
of new points of view, on the basis of which they can further analyze 
their own work, understand it better, appreciate it more, as they see it 
in new light from new angles. Here, likewise, one finds the chief justi- 
fication for distributing some portion of the teacher’s time for attendance 
at summer schools and institutes. Coming into contact with fresh 
thought, with altered points of view, it gives them new ways of seeing 
their own work. In proportion as the summer-school work accom- 
plishes this thing, when teachers go back to their home community, they 
find that the previously dull monotony of their work has vanished, and 
that the new points of view, the new ways of looking at each feature of 
their labors, give it never-ending novelty and freshness and interest. 
They find themselves more alert, more vigorous, not so much perhaps 
because of particular facts carried away from the summer school, but 
rather because of their renewed vision. The distribution of a portion 
of a teacher’s time for this purpose appears to be indispensable for keep- 
ing teachers up to standard year after year as they work in the same 
position in the same community. If this method of renewing the 
teacher’s vision is as valuable as it appears, it seems that, not only 
should time be apportioned for it by directors of education, but that the 
use of the time in these ways should be required; and it should be paid 
for. If paid for, it would have to be supervised. 

n. jS«ergy.— This matter is dosely correlated with the preceding. 
Not only must teachers have time for varied activities, but it must be 
given at a time when teachers possess sufficient energy for engaging in 
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the necessary activities. After the development of more definite stand- 
ards and more definite methods, it appears possible so to speed up the 
work that one teacher may be able to handle two shifts of pupils in aca- 
demic subjects during a six-hour day with not more than two hours 
required for daily preparation. The teacher may then be told that the 
remaining four hours of the day not needed for sleep and meals may be 
used for the variety of necessary humanizing activities for keeping one’s 
self up to standard. But the dafiy store of energy, even when developed 
to its maximum, is h’mited in amount. It may certainly all be expended 
in a high-pressure day of eight hours and nothing left over for the 
remainder of the things that must be done. The time is rendered value- 
less for the purpose by the lack of energy to expend during that time. 

Any aspect of personality is but an avenue of expenditure of energy. 
The proportional strength of any particular human aspect is the same 
as the proportional amount of one’s daily supply of energy that is 
expended through that particular outlet. If the daily supply of energy 
is drained away through a few highly specialized channels with nothing 
left over for others equally desirable, the result is undue enlargement of 
the avenues of special discharge, and a dosing of the unused nhariTiel p, 
It means hypertrophy of a specialized portion of the man and atrophy 
of other equally desirable portions. If he is expected to mingle freely 
with the members of his community, if he is to lead in dvic, social, or 
vocational enterprise, if he is to appredate music and literature and 
sdence, if he is to be physically vigorous, it is absolutely necessary that 
a portion of his daily energies be reserved for expenditure through each 
of these various channels. 

Supervisors must therefore not only distribute the time of the teacher 
so that he will have an opportunity for all desirable activities, but they 
must regulate the intensity of the activity in such manner that work 
shall not be too exhausting. While work must be speeded up for the 
sake of effidency, yet this particular prindple shows the limitations 
which must be imposed upon the process, dther by reducing the intensity 
of the labor or by cutting down the time. The most fruitful suggestion 
made in this connection, however, is the conservation of the health of 
the teacher by right regulation of living conditions both within and with- 
out the school, which would enable the teacher to live upon a much 
higher plane of physical effidency, having a larger daily inaement of 
vitality to expend. 
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III. The necessary range and variety of human activities 
enumerated are not available in suffident degree or on a sufficiently high 
plane unless the teacher can pay for them. He cannot have healthful 
and cheerful home surroundings unless he can live in a proper manner 
in a proper residence neighborhood. Physical and social efficiency 
demand that his standard of living be upon a fairly high plane in matters 
of dothing, diet, recreation. He must have opportunity for privacy and 
quiet, for study and meditation. He must live in a family in natural 
human fashion; not in the isolation of the boarding- or rooming-house. 
If he must travel and observe, he must have the means for travel. If 
he is to have a cultivated appredation of the various humanities, then 
he must have money for the purchase of books and music and pictures. 
He must be able to attend the drama, the opera, the concert, the lecture. 
If he must attend summer schools for attaining new points of view, then 
he must be able to pay his way, and to pay for hfe upon a plane worthy 
of his labor, not upon the pinched and petty level so frequent in student 
life. 

IV. A penading scientific spirit . — ^The general spirit of work in any 
field is highly contagious and tends to communicate itself to all of the 
workers engaged. Newly employed assistants in a well-ordered hospital, 
although unfamiliar with sdentific procedure, naturally acquire a sden- 
tific attitude because of the general atmosphere which surrounds the 
work. Partidpation in the work of a sdentificaUy managed farm is one 
of the best places for developing a sdentific attitude toward agriculture. 

If, therefore, in our training of teachers during service we wish to 
develop a fuller sdentific attitude toward educational problems, one of 
the opportunities that must be given to these teachers, one of the most 
powerful influences that can be employed in developing this particular 
spirit, is the existence in and about all educational procedure of a general 
atmosphere of sdence and rational order. The leaders of the work of 
education are naturally the ones who must invest the field with this 
general sdentific atmosphere. In the work of determining standards of 
attainment for each kind of work and for each stage of the work; in the 
sdentific comparison of the effidency of various methods, aU of which 
appear to be theoretically good; in the sdentific testing of aU results; 
in the oi^anization of the work of the school so that it becomes laboratory 
procedure of the best type as well as educational procedure of the best 
type; in the conferences and discussions of the workers as they direct 
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tids work and measure its results; in tke scientific fraternity of teachers 
and supervisors, as they work shoulder to shoulder in common obedience 
to scientific law, supervisors being only the leaders; in the performance 
of these various tasks, a scientific atmosphere is thrown about all edu- 
cational problems and labors. And the general spirit of the teacher is 
shaped to the form demanded by our newer standards of eflficiency. 

When the real professional training of the teacher during service is 
of this active scientific sort, then the reading of the teachers and their 
work in extension and summer schools can be made more valuable than 
is the case when these are given in unrelated fashion based upon no 
foundation in the actual activity of the teacher. When the teacher is 
engaged alongside of the supervisor in the solution of endlessly compli- 
cated educational problems which are continually arising in ever- various 
forms with each new batch of pupils, then the reading can be motivated 
and rationally directed so as to throw added light upon the actual vital 
problems in hand. Summer-school courses for teachers can likewise 
find solid foundations on which to build. They can thereby be made 
more serviceable. 

In this connection it is important to notice the altered personal rela- 
tions between supervisors and teachers. So long as education is mostly 
empirical and the empirical deductions of supervisor and teacher are 
different, in so far as the supervisor actually directs the methods of the 
teacher, his direction appears to be in large degree personal and arbitrary. 
It seems a violation of the teacher’s understanding of what is the best 
method. But in proportion as scientific method comes to control educa- 
tional procedure, then the primary task of the supervisor is to discover 
the educational law and to apply it through the labors of the teacher, 
while the primary task of the teacher is to find the controlling scientific 
law through co-operation with the supervisor and to apply it in co-opera- 
tion with the supervisor. The two classes of workers stand more nearly 
upon the same level. They are co-operative specialists, one having 
specialized in the field in one way, the other having specialized in the 
field in another way. Each is able to supplement the work of the other. 
Neither is personally over the other. Both are under the law. 

B. Incentwes 

Now some of these opportunities and the means offered for securing 
the opportunities are intrinsically desirable in themselves and are them- 
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selves incentives. THs is the case with matters of salary and matters 
of time. The case, however, is different with some of the matters men- 
tioned in the above list. Human nature is so proportioned that one is 
easily satisfied with life within a quiet eddy after he becomes accustomed 
to it, and with relative isolation from the broad cunents of human 
affairs. Man’s social nature is easily satisfied with the things and per- 
sons of his immediate environment without looking beyond his narrow 
social circle. Also in matters of scientific training and procedure one 
is easily content to remain upon a low plane. Consequently in these 
matters it is necessary to organize methods of stimulating social and 
professional impulses which are in general too weak to be relied upon 
exclusively. While the opportunities offered in the shape of salary and 
time are essentially attractive in themselves, yet it is necessary even here 
to place incentives for stimulating a wise use of the salary and of the 
time. Salaries may be expended upon either a low or a high plane, and 
likewise the time and energy given to teachers for purposes of self- 
improvement. 

Incentives to be employed are of two classes: those based upon self- 
interest, and those based npon social instincts. On the former basis, 
the method is the familiar one of rewarding the teacher for his labor in 
proportion to the efforts expended, as shown by results. Applied to the 
present case, it means that the teacher who uses the time and money and 
other opportunities defiiptely provided for the purpose, in the way that 
secures a maxim um of desirable results, as measured by the schedule of 
qualifications, shall receive proper reward in the way of increased salary, 
professional promotion, social recognition, and a number of others. 

But man is not wholly self-centered. He has equally strong social 
instincts as well. Because of these he enjoys being of service to 
aU whom he looks upon as belonging to his social group. It is this which 
is providing the solid foundations for our quickening appreciation of 
“social service.” In proportion as the isolation of the school is over- 
come, and the teacher feels himself, his life, and his work, as integral 
portions of the total community life, in that degree he will see his work 
as social service. The social motive will incite him to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered. To a normal, rightly developed individual, 
there is no stronger motive among those based on self-interest. 
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Vn. DEPINITENESS OF INSTRUCTIONS 

Prificiple VII . — The worker must be kept supplied, with detailed instruc- 
tions as to the work to be done, the standards to be reached, the methods to be 
employed, and the appliances to be used. 

After the standards of educational attainment in each subject have 
been determined, the task of the teacher then is to produce results of this 
quality in his work. After experimentation and statistical comparisons 
have shown the methods that are best, then these methods must be used 
by the teachers. When certain materials and appliances have been 
defimtely proven superior to others, these then are the ones that must be 
chosen and supplied to teachers for their work. General instructions 
necessarily will be given to teachers in their general training previous to 
service, but what any particular teacher shall do within any particular 
school cannot be so given during one’s preliminary course. The stand- 
ards to be reached by one school will be different from those reached 
by another school located in a different social environment. The normal- 
school training will teach general principles, and will thus give the teacher 
the ability to understand instructions given by the management. In 
proportion as the preliminary training has been complete, the current 
instructions given by the supervisory staff can be brief and general. 
The teacher can fill in most of the necessary details. 

It is the same with methods. The teacher comes to a particular 
school with a general imderstanding of the principles of method. But 
the methods to be employed imder one set of conditions must be in part 
different from those employed under another set of conditions. And 
further, since we are at the present time making very rapid advance in 
the discovery of more and more efficient methods, instruction as to these 
newer methods can be given only by the management, and in direct con- 
nection with the work itself. 

In our schools of today, this function is performed in a great variety 
of ways. Efficiency implies centralization of authority and definite 
direction by the supervisors of aU processes performed; and yet, on the 
other hand, efficiency likewise demands that the individuality of the 
teacher be respected; that initiative and professional alertness be not 
stifled; and that the whole work be alive with spontaneity. Here we 
find one of the difficult supervisory problems. The problem is to cen- 
tralize direction and yet keep the total organization fully alive in every 
unit of its being out to the ultimate worker. 
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Leaving the limitations of human nature aside, the theoretically most 
perfect form of organization and direction is the “functional manage- 
ment” devised by the well-known efficiency engineer, Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor. This system provides for a “planning room,” such as described 
in a previous section, the special function of which is to determine the 
particular standards for each kind of raw material, and the best processes 
or methods to be employed. After these have been determined in ways 
previously described, the problem, the one discussed m this section, is 
how best to transmit them to the actual workers. 

Under the “fimctional” plan, the single shop foreman is superseded 
by several difierent men called “functional foremen,” each of whom, 
acting in close conjunction with the “planning room,” has his own 
specific duty as an expert demonstrator throughout the shop. The 
planning room prepares the detailed instructions in connection with 
every piece of work, and puts these instructions into writing; then 
these demonstrators or functional foremen, selected for their knowledge 
and skill in their particular specialties, make sure that the instructions 
are understood on the part of the workmen and are properly carried out. 
They assist the workman whenever needed, showing him the best and 
quickest methods, and studying the individual temperament and capa- 
cities with a view to changing a workman from one grade of work to a 
higher one if he possesses qualities which warrant it, or to a lower one 
if he proves unequal to the task before him. This constant and personal 
observation incites the ambitious workman to his best endeavors, since 
he knows that any special proficiency which he may show will result in 
his rapid advancement; and every such advancement is an object-lesson 
to the other less ambitious workmen about him whom he has left behind. 

One of these demonstrators makes certain that the drawings and 
instructions are clearly understood; another, how best to set the job in 
the machine, and how to eliminate any unnecessary personal motion; 
another sees that the machine is run at the most efficient speed and that 
the particular tool is used in the proper way to enable the Tnachino to 
complete its product in the shortest time; others cover every possible 
point required in producing the greatest output, and in maiutamirg the 
required standard of workmanship. In one of the illustrations described 
by Mr. Taylor there are in all eight of these functional foremen, each a 
spe cialis t in his own field, and each giving special detailed instructions to 
the various workers so as to bring about the greatest possible efficiency. 
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Under this system instructions as to each piece of work are given in 
writing to each worker. This necessitates a very much enlarged amount 
of clerical work in the direction of the business. Results have shown, 
however, that the increased output is so much greater than the increased 
clerical labor involved that the latter is but a very insignificant feature 
of the management. 

This system has many advantages. There is an almost equal divi- 
sion of the work and the responsibility between the management and the 
workmen. The management takes over all work for which it is better 
fitted than the workmen, while in the past the greater part of the work 
and almost all of the responsibility were thrown upon the men. The 
work is divided so that one man need attend to only a few things. It 
enables complete specialization of labor. It definitely fixes the respon- 
sibility for the performance of each function upon one man. It allows 
the workman opportunity to think out improvements by enabling him 
to make an intensive study of his work. 

“Notwithstanding all these advantages [says Professor Duncan] the 
functional system of organization has not proven popular or successful in a 
number of plants where it has been tried. It causes men to lose initiative; 
it has a tendency to shift and divide the responsibility in spite of the contrary 
intention. This has been found to be true in several places where the plan 
has been tried. The difficulties that have been encountered in canying the 
scheme through are: (r) It requires a great amount of clerical work to fill out 
instruction-cards and write out all orders and minute instructions. (2) It is 
exceedingly hard at times to define clearly to whom certain functions belong 
and upon whom the responsibility rests when things go wrong, when there are 
so many as eight difierent foremen each in part responsible for the same task.” 

Where the system has been given a fair trial under favorable con- 
ditions, it has been wondrously successful, as shown by results quoted 
in a previous chapter. 

Notwithstanding this enormous success of the method, there appears 
to be one very serious defect in the plan. In the specialization of the 
workers it is assumed that the science relating to standards, methods, 
and processes, is almost wholly the portion of the management, whereas 
the routine labor and the skill necessary for carrying out the dictates of 
science is the portion of labor that belongs to the workman. The plan 
as described in most of the instances implies that the workmen are in 
general mostly untrained in the technical science of industry and for 
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this reason practically all of the thinking and the scientific direction 
must be -svTitten out and given in connection with each particular kind 
of task. It is hard to see how this could do otherwise than mechanize 
the worker, destroy all powers of thought and initiative, and in the end 
undermine in large degree his working efficiency. Where the system has 
failed, it appears to be chiefly because nothing is left to the initiative of 
the worker. The cumbersome instructions cannot be understood, or the 
functional foremen do not get around to him until he has lost hah a day in 
waiting for them; if, under such circumstances, the man could interpret 
instructions where they are defective, or if, knowing the general pro- 
cesses of the industry, he could proceed with his work in some fashion at 
least until the functional foreman arrived, most of the actual objections 
would be eliminated. 

The remedy for this particular defect of the system, it would appear, 
is the technical, industrial training of the worker previous to service, and 
the continuing of the technical training of the worker during service so 
that he is at all tines reasonably familiar with the controlling science iti 
its general outlines as used by the planning room. He could then carry 
out most of the labors desired by the planning room on the basis of fairly 
brief and general directions. On the basis of this sort of training, he 
could safely be left to his own ingenuity after having received general 
instructions as to the way things were to be done. His intelligence 
would enable him to recognize where his judgment was msecure, and he 
could know when to ask questions of the functional foremen or of the 
planning room as to standards and methods. Where the plan has been 
most completely successful, it appears that there has been intimate and 
friendly co-operation at all times between the management and the 
workmen. The workmen have thus been able to obtain some insight 
into the general scientific principles controlling the work, so that while 
definitely and wholly responsible to the management at all times, yet 
they stiU had abundant opportunities for initiative, and there was abrm- 
dant responsibility upon them so as to prevent mechanization. 

We have gone into a discussion of the “functional” method thus 
fully because it offers so many suggestions for the scientific direction of 
education. The form of organization of the instruction department of 
our better organized city school systems presents at the present time a 
modified form of the “ functional ” plan of management. Corresponding 
to the functional foremen of the factory, there are in this portion of the 
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school system the supervisors of special subjects who give definite 
instructions to teachers as to the particular course of training that is to 
be followed, the particular standards that are to be attained, the stages 
of attainment in reaching these standards, and the nature of methods 
that are to be employed. Some of the aspects of the work which fre- 
quently receive this special supervision are music, drawing, writing, 
physical training, medical inspection and care, manual training, domestic 
science, school gardening, and the training of defective children. The 
building principal becomes one of this number of special supervisors 
inasmuch as he takes care of the usual school arts, history, and geography. 
Sometimes this special part of the work is in part cared for by primary, 
intermediate, and grammar-grade supervisors who look after the 
so-called regular subjects. 

In the form of organization, therefore, within the in structional 
department, our profession is rather far advanced. In the degree of 
development of the work, however, a countless number of things need 
yet to be done. The necessity of developing the planning room has 
already been sufficiently discussed. The results, however, of the work 
of the planning room must be transmitted to the teachers so that there 
can never be any misunderstanding as to what is expected of a teacher 
in the way of results or in the matter of method. This means that 
instruction must be given as to ever3rthing that is to be done. But as we 
indicated above, there is certainly a better method of giving this instruc- 
tion than by giving out detailed instructions each day or week as to each 
individual task to be accomplished. Full technical training before and 
during service together with constant contact of teacher with the repre- 
sentatives of the planning room will enable the management to give 
instructions that are wholly definite and yet give them in brief general 
terms, leaving the teacher to the direction of his inner technical knowl- 
edge as to standards and procedure. So long as the teacher uses stand- 
ard methods or better, and accomplishes standard results or better, 
there is no need of supervisory interference or supervisory direction. 
Under such circumstances, the direction is from within, and the limi- 
tations upon the teacher are set from within. The teacher’s freedom is 
necessarily narrowly limited, but the limitations are those of law and 
not the limitations of personal arbitrary authority. When, however, a 
teacher finds hims elf unable to direct his work from within, then the 
supervisor must give definite directions as to what is to be done and 
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how it is to be done. Responsibility for recognizing situations where the 
instructions required are unusual, and such as have not been given pre- 
viously, directly or indirectly, rests upon the supervisory staff. It is for 
them to take the initiative. 

This means a considerable quantity of continuous instruction. As 
the planning department discovers better methods of doing any specific 
thing, these must be handed on to the teacher interested in that topic. 
At the present time these discoveries are being made in all departments 
of our work. As surveys of conditions bring about changes of standards; 
as psychological investigation throws more and more light upon the 
stages of growth and indicates different progressive standards in attaining 
the ultimate one, the information must likewise be given by the super- 
visory staff to the teachers concerned. Teachers must not be permitted 
to stand still and remain in the same department with the same kind 
of work continuously. They must pass up the line of promotion; they 
must frequently be shifted from one kind of work to another, so as to 
place them where their services can be the most valuable. Whenever a 
shift is made up or down the line or from one field to another, large 
responsibility must rest upon the supervisory staff for giving initial 
instructions as to all standards and methods. In proportion, however, 
as teachers are widely informed as to the general technical principles of 
education, these instructions can be given in relatively general form, the 
teacher being left to his own judgment in the matter of filling in the 
details. In proportion as teachers are not informed along technical 
lines, instruction must be proportionally specific. 

On the basis of this plan it would appear that there ought to be no 
external interference with the teacher’s freedom and initiative so long as 
the teacher is able to go right; but that there should be interference the 
instant that he cannot go right, or the instant that he does not go right. 
It appears that there is nothing in this to which the teacher can object. 
In fact, in so far as he looks upon his labor as social service, there is 
nothing that he could more desire than to be properly instructed where 
knowledge is defective, and to be set right instantly the moment that he 
departs from the path of professional rectitude. 

This plan cannot mean the unif3dng of all of the work. One some- 
times reads of the educational systematizer who organized his work in 
such fashion that the same task was being performed by each grade in 
each building in the dty at the same time each particular day. In fact, 
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the plan was made to cover wider areas than the single city. But such 
a plan did not involve any scientific study of any individual differences 
between children and the necessity of variations to meet the needs of 
different abilities. Neither did it consider the fact that different social 
conditions require different treatment, and that therefore educational 
procedure must be always adapted to the great variety of conditions. 
The plan did not involve any scientific investigation, experimental or 
statistical, as to the nature of the best methods to be employed or the 
best time for the performance of each kind of work. It involved simply 
the arbitrary authority of one man or one central body of men. The 
centralized method of “functional organization” discussed here bears 
little resemblance to this fortunately disappearing method. Resem- 
blance exists only in the matter of centralization of authority and definite- 
ness of task. 

Teachers cannot be permitted to Mow caprice in method. When 
a method which is clearly superior to all other methods has been dis- 
covered, it alone can be employed. To neglect this function and to 
excuse one’s negligence by proclaiming the value of the freedom of the 
teacher was perhaps justifiable under our earlier empiricism, when the 
supervisors were merely promoted teachers and on the scientific side at 
least knew little more about standards and methods than the rank and 
file. Today it is an excuse that appears fair, but is in part but a respect- 
able cover for ignorance and indolence. Nothing less than this is fair 
to the teacher. The amount of knowledge required at the present time 
in even elementary education is so extensive that no one individual can 
be ejqjected to cover it all. The principal must specialize in one way 
and the teacher in another so that their efforts may supplement each 
other. A supervisor’s primary function is specialization in the science 
of the subject whereas the teacher’s specialization is in the practice of 
the subject. 


Vin. OTHER PRINCIPLES 

Owing to the limitations of space, application of other general prin- 
ciples of management to the problems of education cannot here be made. 
Further discussion might well cover such principles as the following; 

Principle VIII— It is a function of the management to discouer and 
to supply the tools and appliances that are the most elective for the work in 
hand. 
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Principle IX, — Responsibility must he definite and undimded in the 
case of each task to he performed in the total series of processes. 

Principle X. — Incentives must be placed before the workers so as to stimu- 
late the output on their part of the optimum product. 

Principle XL— In a productive organization, the management must 
determine the order and sequence of all of the various processes through 
which the raw material or the partially developed product shall pass, in order 
to bring about the greatest possible efifectiveness and economy; and it must 
see that the raw material or partially finished product is actually parsed on 
from process to process, from worker to worker, in the manner that is most 
efiective and most economical. 
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SUPERVISION OF BEGINNING TEACHERS IN CINCINNATI 


JOHN W. HALL 

Professor of Elementary Education, University of Cincinnati 


Introduction by the Secretary . — Cincinnati maintains a unique scheme for 
the supervision of teachers during their first years of service. The super- 
vision begins when, as students in the city university, the prospective teachers 
are doing practice teaching in the public schools It continues under the 
direction of the university authorities during a period of cadetting and after 
appointment to regular teaching. This co-operative relation between the 
city public-school system and the city university is administered through 
the College for Teachers which is maintained jointly by the university and 
the city board of education. This college is engaged primarily in training 
teachers for the elementary schools of the city in a four-year course which 
leads to a standard Bachelor^s degree. Professor Hall who has charge of the 
scheme of supervision has provided the following description of certain of 
its aspects. 

This paper deals with practice teaching and the criticism and super- 
vision of candidates for positions in the elementary schools of Cincinnati. 
Two types of teaching under supervision are required, one before gradua- 
tion from the city university, the other after. The former, the so- 
called practice teaching, requires the teaching of a series of fifteen 
lessons per semester and concerns itself mainly with the problem of 
class instruction. The latter, locally called cadetting, requires two 
months’ experience in full charge of a room, thus involving an additional 
multitude of duties. The former, only, receives university credit. 
Much of the latter is paid for as regular substitute work. All of it is 
done in the local public schools and facing whatever conditions the 
particular school and class may present. 

Practice teaching . — ^This year, two graduate students and fifty- 
seven out of a senior class of ninety-nine are doing the work in practice 
teaching. Each student is assigned a topic or series of topics that may 
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be handled with a particular class in about fifteen thirty-minute recita- 
tion periods, as, for example, the story of the Iliad with fourth grade, 
the study of Russia with sixth grade, reading Shakespeare’s Jvlius 
Caesar with eighth grade, construction work and games involving arith- 
metic with second grade, building and loan associations with seventh 
grade, etc. The class is surrendered completely by the principal and 
the regular teacher for the time necessary to do this work. The topics 
selected are units in themselves and the student is held responsible for 
this particular piece of work. The room teacher, consequently, may 
carry on other work which the course of study calls for in the subject, 
without overlapping or without conflict of any kind. The student 
teaches geography or literature or arithmetic two days in the week 
while the regular teacher takes different topics in these subjects on the 
other days. 

AH of the practice teaching is done Tuesday and Thursday forenoons, 
each student reserving the necessary time on his college program on 
these days. Four of the public schools are being used this year in order 
to secure the required number of classes for fifty-five of the students. 
Two are doing this work in the colored school, two in the school for 
defectives. No public school has been used oftener than one year in 
four or five, except the colored school, for which the number of candidates 
each year is small. 

One school with twenty-six regular teachers will serve as a typical 
example of the amount of time devoted to practice teaching in a single 
school. Fifteen of the classes are being used this semester, two by two 
students each. Not more than four students are teaching at any one 
time. It win be seen that although this is rather a large number of 
strangers coming into a school, neither the school nor any one of its 
teachers is very much disturbed. In fact, the principals and nearly 
all of the teachers welcome the work for the variety and suggestion 
which it brings into the school. 

In the practice programs the first and last periods are congested, 
due to the fact that the college programs of some of these students are 
such that they must teach at these periods. When this is not the case, 
the students and the programs of the teachers yield to the need for an 
arrangement that will make possible the inspection of all the work at 
a single visit by one member of the college Department of Education. 

In almost every case, the students have been allowed to choose the 
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grades and the subjects in •wHcli they wished to teach during the first 
semester. During the second semester they will teach in the same 
schools but in a different grade and subject, selected by the inspectors 
with reference to the individual needs of the students. 

Little is made of observation. Each student visits the class in 
w'hich she is to teach once or twice, meets the principal and the teacher, 
and gets the names and seating arrangement of the children. During 
this week of observation, if it may be so called, the student looks up 
the subject-matter which she is to teach, organizes it tentatively for 
the series of lessons and perfects the plan for the first lesson. This 
involves two or more individual conferences with some member of the 
Department of Education. 

For this individual conference work, during the present semester, 
one member of the department has the students who teach arithmetic 
and history, 22 in aU; another has those teaching second-grade reading 
and fourth-grade story, 19 in all; while the writer has those who teach 
fifth-grade story, third-grade story, art, domestic science, and the 
students teaching in the school for defectives, 18 in all. Monday 
and Wednesday afternoons are devoted to these conferences and each 
lesson plan is worked out in detail before it is taught. Whenever 
possible, the students are grouped for these lesson-plan conferences. 
However, when a member of the department goes to a school the work 
of all of the students teaching there is observed regardless as to who 
supervised the making of the plans. It not infrequently happens that 
when the student is criticised upon a certain point, the member of the 
department who has supervised the plan is called upon to justify his 
suggestion, in which case the student and the two instructors talk it 
out. 

The first lesson is not observed. Heretofore, having fewer students, 
we have been able to visit about two-thirds of the lessons. This semester 
every student has been visited at least twice by each instructor, that is, 
six out of her fifteen lessons. The regular teacher of the class absents 
herself from the room for the first three or four lessons, after which she 
uses her own pleasure about visiting, but with the distinct understand- 
ing that while in the room she is to take no part in the lesson by word, 
look, or gesture. If a student has difficulty with the order the regular 
teacher is requested to lend the influence of her presence. The principals 
are in s)Tnpathy with the work and come and go as they wisL All of 
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-his teaching is completely under the direction of this department of 
the College for Teachers. The students may ask advice or other 
assistance from the regular teacher or the principal, or these latter may 
volunteer their suggestions if they think they can be of any assistance. 
This is with the distinct understanding, however, that the student is to 
use her own judgment as to how far, if at all, she can profitably use the 
suggestions thus offered. 

During the visit of the college instructor, which may last from five 
minutes to an entire lesson, he makes note of the few points, with possible 
illustrations, that he thinks valuable to discuss with that particular 
student, and at the earliest convenient time the student comes for 
these suggestions. These criticisms are meant to be of a concrete and 
constructive character. Usually by means of the critic’s questions, the 
student is enabled to make her own reconstruction. Nevertheless, it is 
a time when the instructor gives the student, frankly but s}Tnpathet- 
icaRy, the result of his best judgment as to the handhng of the particu- 
lar situation, but as in the case of the principal and the regular teacher, 
it is with the distinct understanding that the student wiU use only the 
suggestions which she feels that she can use with understanding and 
profit. If the student cannot use any of these suggestions, it is esrpected 
tha t she will devise some way of her own for attacking the situation 
with which she has had difficulty. The only thing urged is that each 
member of her class be reached and taxed and in such a way as to increase 
his interest and power in the subject rather than decrease it. It is felt 
that if these ends are being attained, the method and devices of the 
student are pretty weU justified. 

Cadeiting.—'SoT the cadetting above referred to, a number of stu- 
dents, from one to five or sis, are assigned to a particular school in order 
to give wider experience. Each cadet is required to teach in two different 
grades, in one until recess, in the other from recess untR noon, taking 
full responsibility for the room, becoming the regular teacher for 
that time. The afternoons are left free for preparation. Since no 
pay is received for this work, the cadets may be drafted for regular 
substitute work whenever opportunity offers. It is easily seen that the 
cadetting is much more of an interruption to the regular work of a 
school— a cadet taking each of two rooms for one-fourth of every day. 
The need for substitutes in the last two years has been such as to prac- 
tically absorb aU the cadetting which was left after graduation. This 
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year the need has been such that all of the cadets have been given 
temporary appomtments to regular positions at the substitute’s salary 
of forty-five dollars per month. These assignments continue “tem- 
porary” for at least two months and until the college department 
staff recommends that the appointment be made permanent at sixty 
dollars per month. In case a student seems unlikely to succeed in 
one position, she is transfened to another for a fresh start. This 
cadetting will probably be changed to a temporary appointment for 
one year of the graduates of the College for Teachers at the regular 
salary of sixty dollars, the appointment to be made permanent at the 
end of that time upon the recommendation of the college department 
staff. This will doubtless apply also to aU first appointments in the 
city schools. 

Supervision after appointment . — ^AU teachers appointed imder the 
above regulations as well as other candidates for appointment are sub- 
ject to the supervision of the department of the College for Teachers. 
In addition to having had specified professional training, candidates 
who have not been trained under the direction of the College for Teachers 
must meet the following regulation relative to “Practice” or experience. 

The mark “Practice” is based upon personal inspection of the candi- 
date’s teaching. Candidates who have had the “Practice” that accompanies 
the professional work in education in the College for Teachers or a state normal 
school may be ranked and become eligible to permanent appointment after 
they have proven themselves in full charge of a class for a period of not less 
than two months, as cadets, substitutes, or temporary appointments. 

Teachers of experience are required to teach under our personal inspection 
only so long as is necessary to prove their ability. In suburban schools they 
will be visited (with the consent of the superintendent), otherwise they must 
come to the city and teach under our supervision— usually not more than one 
week. 

The eligibility lists are made up at least twice a year and those 
remaining upon the unexhausted list are ranked in their proper places 
among the new candidates, with the thought that the dty is always 
entitled to the best available candidates. 

For the eligibility list last June there were sixty applicants for the 
first list (college trained) and twenty-three for the second (trained in 
normal schools). Out of these there were finally placed on the first 
Ust, forty-three; and on the second, five. 
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In addition to the above, all teachers who have been appointed in 
the elementary schools of this city since the introduction of the merit 
system in September, 1905, are theoretically subject to the supervision 
of the members of this college department and may be visited at any 
time. The numbers have grown so great, however, that the supervision 
has necessarily narrowed itself to the first year of teaching in the city 
schools with continued visiting of individual teachers the second year 
and longer where it seems especially important. 

The supervision as indicated above, and of the cadets and temporary 
appointees, is carried on in much the same manner and spirit as is that 
of the practice teaching. The visits are of necessity less frequent but 
longer. After each visit the teacher has a personal conference with 
the supervisor, either at the school or by appointment at the university. 
These conferences not infrequently occupy an hour. The result of the 
visit and the substance of the conference is embodied in a typewritten 
report, one copy of which is filed in the office of the superintendent of 
schools and one in that of this department of the university. Any 
teacher who especially requests may see his own report. Some of these 
reports follow. 

May 9, 1912 
Grade 7 

Mr. R. 

I visited the room several times and saw parts of spelling, history, and 
arithmetic. In every case the teacher was hearing recitations and it seemed 
that all the preparation necessary for such work as he was doing could have 
been made in half an hour. The spirit of the class was pretty good and they 
had the attitude of attention. There was, however, no genuine interest or 
anything to be interested in. 

In the spelling, rules and book statements concerning prefixes and suffixes 
were given by the class when called for, but there was left on the board without 
criticism or discussion the following list of words written by one girl: “sensor, 
migrator, interior, anchor.” 

In discussion later with Mr. R., I pomted out to him that a wise discussion 
of those four words would have been more valuable than anything he did in 
the dass. The first word was misspelled; three of them, although they ended 
in -or, did not diow the use of that suffix; and the fourth, migrator, is not a 
word in common use. In making sentences using the suffix -ness, the sentence 
“The sweetnessof the apple is great” was not quite satisfactory to the teacher 
but “The sweetness of the apple is good” was acceptable— showing how fo rmal 
their thinking was. 
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The history lesson was based on some papers which the children had 
prepared. It was a review — six weeks before the end of the year. The chil- 
dren had made lists of American and British victories and of American and 
British generals. All they did practically was to read from their papers — ^not 
even a discussion of relative values. 

In the arithmetic, before they took up their problems on the board, the 
teacher said, “ We will take up again our development of the subject of customs 
and duties This consisted of the following questions: ''What do you under- 
stand by customs and duties?” "Why only on imported goods?” “What 
kinds of duties are there?” "What do you understand by specific duties?” 
‘‘What do you understand by ad valorem duty ?” In each case the children 
seemed trying to remember the definitions from the book and the teacher was 
satisfied with that result. 

I spent an hour talking over this work with Mr. R. I pointed out to Mm 
that it was bare hearing of recitations, without interest or genuine content, 
and then I took up each lesson in detail and showed him one way in wMch it 
might be presented so that it would be of interest and value. I told him that 
I thought the children’s time was largely wasted, and that they must have 
been more or less bored by the work, and I tried throughout our discussion to 
make him see that good work requires time and mental efiort in preparation. 
A large growth and improvement is necessary before Mr. R. is a satisfactory 
teacher. 

September 26 , 1912 
Grade 8 

Mr. R. [Same as previous one.] 

Arithmetic . — ^The idea of percentage was well developed by the use of 
fractions. The lesson was well planned and the steps logically presented. 
Class were all thinking and in good working order. 

Grade 8 

Mr. W. 

I think Mr. W, is improving in his relationsMp to the children, and slightly 
in the quality of his teaching. He still shows irritation, however, and a 
tendency to lose his temper in situations where he is largely to blame himself. 
I have pointed out to him that almost every loss of temper is a backward 
step, and makes it likely that he will say things to the children that approach 
the character of an insult, at least it would be so considered by hdm if I should 
say such things to him as he says to the children, or if I indicated such an 
attitude toward Mm. 

I saw him teach a grammar lesson and a Mstory lesson. So far as the 
quality of the teaching in the grammar lesson was concerned, it seemed to me 
that there was little to commend. It was purely formal and had no relation 
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that I could see to any feeling ef need on the part of the children for the gram- 
matical notion presented. I pointed out ways in which I thought that rela- 
tionship might be made, and pointed out to him also the bearing which such 
work would have upon his problems of discipline. I suggested dramatiza- 
tion and other interesting composition work which might be made the starting- 
point for a good deal of his grammar work, especially by way of application. 
In his history work he seemed to me to raise a few genuinely vital questions. 

May 2$, iQio 
Grade 5 

Miss G. 

My impression of Miss G. as a teacher is that she is generally weak, 
indecisive, and uncertam. Her preparation is not strong, nor is her organiza- 
tion or questions or ability in handling the answers of the children. I never- 
theless think that in the first or second grade she may do work that would 
prove fairly satisfactory. 

April 25, 1912 
Grade 3 

Miss G, [Same as one before ] 

I rarely have greater pleasure in a visit. When I first went in, Miss G. 
had about fifteen of her children; the rest had gone to German. These in the 
room were reading to each other from a book which the teacher supplied, doing 
this most earnestly and seeming to be interested. Later, with this same 
group, the teacher was presenting a poor physiology lesson, but the children 
were working hard on it. 

Then I saw the rest of the class come in, in a most informal way and yet 
with such perfect order in the best sense that I was extremely pleased. There 
were forty of them, certainly not very clean and rather poor, difficult looking 
children, but they sat with bright looks and an attitude of expectancy which 
certainly spoke well for the teacher. They had a good language lesson in 
which all were working, and then they played a story which had been told 
well and with good spirit. I praised Miss G. for the kind of work she was doing 
and talked over her physiology with her, showing how she could make it much 
more valuable and interesting. It is fine to see her succeeding and in so diffi- 
cult a place. 

The appointees who are not graduates from the College for Teachers, 
unless especially excused by the superintendent of schools, are required to 
attend a weekly conference with a member of the department during 
the first year in the city schools and to submit a written lesson plan 
every two or three weeks. Otherwise, written lesson plans are seldom 
required. During the practice teaching, cadetting, and teaching for 
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inspection for the eligible list, the school principals and regular teachers 
have no official relation with the candidate, although the incidental 
relationship has been most sympathetic and cordial. 

After appointment, either temporary or permanent, the teacher 
becomes a regular member of the prindpars corps of teachers and the 
members of the college department have no authority beyond what the 
value of their suggestions may carry, and the fact that reports such as 
those herewith presented are made for the superintendent’s office. 
Differences of judgment and policy between the supervisor and the 
prindpal are likewise embodied in these reports and are open to the 
inspection of the principal. When the plan for a trial year is completely 
established, the continuance of the teacher in the pubKc schools b^ond 
this time will be conditioned upon the recommendation of the supervisors. 

It remains to mention another phase of supervision carried on by a 
member of the staff of the College for Teachers. This is the inspection 
of candidates for promotion to prindpalships and to the high schools. 
This work is done by the specialist in secondary education. This year 
it has been extended to visiting high-school instructors with the inten- 
tion of ranking them for promotion. This supervision is done in much 
the same spirit as that described above and is accompanied by similar 
reports. The candidate for promotion to high school must be a college 
graduate with majors in the subjects in which he wishes to teach, must 
pass the city examination making a grade of nine in the majors, and must 
have his teaching approved by the inspector. The candidates are 
grouped with reference to the subjects in which they qualify and are 
appointed in the order of merit as thus indicated. The requirements 
for eligibility for prindpalships, and for promotion within the high school 
itself, have not as yet been formulated. 

By way of summarizing the personal elements of supervision as they 
have appeared in the work in Cincinnati, we are moved to say that — 
with absence of the feeling or the attitude of superiority, with full 
appreciation of the conditions, the difficulties, and the efforts of the 
teacher, with an impersonal and accurate statement of what took place 
in the lesson, with fairly good judgment and resourcefulness in suggestions 
for substitution or improvement, with a fair-minded estimate of its 
value— it is remarkable what difficult cases may be handled without 
interruption of friendly working relations. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
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(Revision Adopted in Chicago, February, 1909) 


ARTICLE I 

Name,—TkQ name of this Society shall be “National Society for the Study 
of Education.” 

ARTICLE n 

OhjecL—lt2> purposes are to carry on the investigation and to promote the 
discussion of educational problems. 


ARTICLE ni 

Membership . — Section i. There shall be three classes of members — 
active, associate, and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of this 
Society is eligible to active membership and shall become a member on approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Active members shall be entitled to hold office, to vote, and to 
participate in discussion. 

Sec. 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of the Society, 
and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold office, or to vote, 
or to take part in discussion. 

Sec. 5. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, with the exception of voting and holding office, and shall be exempt 
from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6 . The names of the active and honorary members shall be printed 
in the Yearbook. 

Sec. 7. The annual dues for active members shall be $2 . 00 and for asso- 
ciate members $i . 00. 

ARTICLE IV 

Officers and Section i. The officers of this Society shall be 

a president, a vice-president, a seaetary-treasurer, an Executive Committee, 
and a Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the president and four 
other members of the Society. 


no 
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Sec. 3. The president, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer sliall serve 
for a term of one year. The other members of the Executive Committee shall 
serve for four years, one to be elected by the Society each year. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the work 
of the Society, shall appoint the secretary-treasurer, and may, at its discretion, 
appoint an editor of the Y earhook. 

Sec. 5. A Board of Trustees consisting of three members shall be elected 
by the Society for a term of three years, one to be elected each year. 

The Board of Trustees shall be the custodian of the property of the Society, 
shall have power to make contracts, and shall audit all accounts of the Society, 
and make an annual financial report. 

Sec. 6 . The method of electing ojScers shall be determined by the Society. 

ARTICLE V 

Publications, — ^The Society shall publish The Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education and such supplements as the Executive 
Committee may provide for. 

ARTICLE VI 

Meetings, — ^The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time and 
place of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Other meetings may be held when authorized by the Society or by 
the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE Vn 

Amendments, — ^This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 



MINUTES OF THE ST. LOUIS MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

(Held in the Convention Hall of the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.) 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, I912, 

AT 8:00 P.M 

MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, I912, 

AT 2:00 P.M. 

President W, C. Bagley in the Chair 
S, Chester Parker^ Secretary 

At the beginning of the Monday evening meeting, the President appointed 
the following Nominating Committee: Superintendent A. S. Cooke, Baltimore 
County, Maryland; Professor J. N. Deahl, of the University of West Virginia; 
Professor L. D. Coffman, of the State Normal School, Charleston, Illinois; 
President Charles McKenny, of the Milwaukee Normal School; Professor 
F. E. Thompson, of the University of Colorado. Later in the evening the 
Nominating Committee presented the following report which was adopted: 

For President, Superintendent James H. Van Sickle, of Springfield, Mass. 

For Vice-President, Professor Edward F. Buchner, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

For member of the Executive Committee, Professor William C. Bagley, of 
the University of Illinois. 

For member of the Board of Trustees, President David Felmley, of the 
Illinois State Normal University. 

The meeting was devoted largely to a discussion of the 1912 Yearbooks 
which treated of the following topics: 

Part I, Industrial Education, T3rpical Experiments Described and 
Interpreted.” 

Part n, “Agricultural Education in Secondary Schools.” 

President Bagley opened the discussion by giving a brief statement of 
the main points in the Yearbooks. The discussion was continued by the 
following persons: Professor C. H. Judd, of the University of Chicago; Superin- 
tendent R. J. Condon, Providence, R.I.; W. T, Bawden, editor of the Journal 
of Vocational Education; R. P. Halleck, principal of the Boys’ High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky; David Snedden, Commissioner of Education of Massa- 
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chusetts; State Superintendent C. P. Carey, of Wisconsin; R. E, Hieron^mous, 
secretary of the Education Commission of Hiinois; Dick Crosby, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; Professor M. E. Marsh, of Berea, Kentucky. 

At a meeting of the Executive Commiteee on Tuesday, at 2.00 
it was decided to devote the 1913 Yearbooks to a discussion of School Super- 
vision, possibly devoting one Yearbook to City Supervision, and the other to 

Rural Supervision, _ ^ 

William C. Bagley, PresUmt 

S. Chester PAHSEn, Secretary 



FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

January i, 1912 to December 31, 1912 
Receipts for 1912 

Balance on Band January i, 1912 $591 57 

From sale of Yearbooks by University of Chicago Press: 


June to December, 19 1 1 $364 , 69 

January to June, 1912 482 . 83 


$847.52 

Interest on savings’ bank account 9.35 

Dues from members (cunent and delinquent) 

Active 227 31 

Associate 82.20 


$309*51* 


Total income for the year $1,16638 

Total including initial balance $i,757 . 95 


Expenditures for 1912 
Usml Expenses 


PMishing and distributing two Yearbooks’^: 

Printing Eleventh Yearbook, Part I (“Industrial Educa- 

^0^”) $339*57 

Printing Eleventh Yearbook, Part 11 (“Agricultural Educa- 
tion”) 275.31 

Distributing above 39-35 

Author’s reprints 3.1^ 

Circulars about Yearbooks 7.13 


Carried formrd $664 . 31 


*This amount r^ieived for dues is so much less than the amount received in 1911 (namely $427,50) 
because many active members paid $3 .00 instead of $2.00 in 1911 owing to an error in sending out the 
bills This gave these members credit for $i .00 on 1912. 
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Brought jormri $664.51 

Secretary s ojice: 

Seaetary’s salary from end of Mobile meeting, Febniai}", 

1911, to end of St Louis meeting, February, 1912 $100.00 

Seaetary’s traveling expenses for St, Louis meeting, 

February, 1912 37,86 

Typewriting $10.40 

Stationery 16.50 

Stamps 18.26 

Telegrams 2.18 

Exchange 4.75 

Total running expenses $52.09 

Total for Secretary's office $189 . 95 

Total usual expenses $854 . 46 

Unusual Expenses 

250 reprints of Third Yearbook^ Part I (“Theory and Prac- 
tice”) $28 20 

250 reprints of Sixth Yearloohj Part 11 (“Kindergarten and 

Elementary Education”) 63 00 

Total unusual expenses $91.20 

Summary 

Usual annual expenses $854.46 

Unusual expenses 91.20 

Total expenditures for 1912 $945 . 66 

Balance on hand December 31, 1912 812.29 

$ 1 , 757-95 

Membeeship 

Number of active members (including one honorary) December 31, 1912 . 152 

Number of assodate members December 31, 1912 82 

Total membership 234 


S. Chester Parker, Secretary-Treasurer 

The accounts of the Society were audited for the year 1911 by the Trustees 
(Messrs. Judd, Holmes, and Halleck) and found to be correct and kept with 
commendable care. 
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PREFACE 

TMs is the third annual Yearbook of the National Society to deal 
with an important phase of the administration of rural schools. In 
1911 The Rural School as a Community Center was discussed and in 
1912, Agricultural Education in Secondary Schools, These volumes were 
made up of contributions from experts in the several lines of rural 
education which were considered, and contained accounts of what was 
actually being achieved in typical situations. 

The Secretary has continued the policy pursued in 1911 and 1912, 
and with the able assistance of Mr. A. C. Monahan, specialist in rural 
education of the National Bureau of Education, has organized this 
volume on Supervision of Rural Schools. Mr. Monahan made the 
program and suggested the contributors, and the Secretary arranged 
with the latter for their contributions. 

Upon the urgent request of the Secretary, Mr. Monahan agreed to 
prepare the introductory paper himself. To him and to the other 
specialists who have contributed, the Society is indebted for their assist- 
ance and co-operation. The bibliography prepared by Mr. J. D. 
Wolcott, of the Bureau of Education, should prove of special service by 
assisting in further study of the problem. 
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I. THE STATUS OF THE SUPERVISION OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. C. MONAHAN 

Specialist in Rural Education, U.S. Bureau of Education 


The difference in organization for the management of school affairs 
in rural and urban portions of the United States makes rural super- 
vision and urban supervision in large measure dissimilar problems. 
The schools in the ordinary urban system are under the charge of a 
city school board. The board employs a school superintendent who 
as its agent is both an administrative and a supervisory officer. In 
all but the larger cities he is the agent of the board in the management 
of the business of the school system, as well as in directing its instruc- 
tional work. The duties delegated to him in connection with the repairs 
of the school buildings, buying school supplies, and administering the 
school fimds are administrative; those of directing the instructional 
work of the school, arranging the course of study and dictating the 
methods of teaching, are supervisory. The selection of the teacher 
may be said to be both administrative and supervisory, but it is a 
function of the supervising officer wherever the school board employs 
two separate agents, a business manager and a school superintendent. 

In the majority of states the unit for the management of rural school 
affairs and the unit for supervision are not the same. The administra- 
tion and the supervision are, therefore, in large measure distinct. Both 
were formerly the functions of the school trustees. The tendency is 
now to turn over to a coimty superintendent the supervision, the trustees 
retaining the management of the school and the selection of the teacher. 
The unit of supervision for rural schools in 38 states is the county; 
the supervising officer, the county superintendent. In nearly two- 
thirds of the states with county supervision the unit of administration 
is the “single district.’^ This is a small area served in most cases by 
one school, usually — outside of villages — a one-room, one-teacher school. 
The voters of each school district elect a board of trustees who are 
their agents in the management of the school affairs, llese trustees 
have, as a rule, complete control over the school and its affairs, respon- 
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sible only to the voters of the district. They provide school buildings, 
make the necessary repairs, furnish supplies and facOities for teaching, 
secure the teacher and make rules and regulations to govern the school. 
They expend the school funds and in several states have the power to 
levy a special tax for school pirrposes. 

The county superintendent under this district system is largely 
an advisory officer, holding whatever power he may possess by virtue 
of the county and state school funds which must pass through his hands 
and be expended with his approval. In many states he examines 
teachers and grants licenses to teach. Without his certificate no per- 
sons may be employed to teach in the district schools unless they hold 
certificates granted by the state. Through this function the county 
superintendent is given some power over the teachers. His principal 
duties are the administration of the county school funds, the examina- 
tion and certification of teachers, the keeping of statistical records, 
and making reports to the county board of education and the state 
superintendent of public instruction, conducting teachers’ institutes, 
visiting schools, and doing whatever he may be able to improve the quality 
of the instruction given in the school. His task is difficult, as the superin- 
tendent in the average county has to deal with as many separate boards 
of trustees as there are schools in the county. 

Four states with the county for the unit of supervision have the 
township for the unit of organiaation for administrative purposes. In 
these states the duties, powers, and limitations of the county superin- 
tendent are practically as stated above. On the whole he has a better 
opportunity of accomplishing more for the good of the school, as he has 
fewer separate boards of trustees in his territory and, therefore, fewer 
trustees to educate and to influence into progressive action for the 
betterment of the schools. In eleven states the county is the unit of 
administration and the unit of supervision as well. In only five of 
these, however, is the actual balance of power in the hands of the county 
hoard of education. These five are properly organized for efficient 
supervision. 

County supervision will probably never reach a satisfactory degree 
of efficiency, except in a comparatively few cases, imtil the county 
becomes the unit of administration, so that the county superintendent 
may he the agent of the county board of education in the management 
as well as in the supervision of the educational work of the schools. 
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And then he must be supplied with suffident assistance so that the schools 
may be visited frequently. The average county superintendent imder 
the present prevailing system visits each school in his coimty once 
during the school year, the average length of his visit being about two 
hours. In the i8 largest dties in the United States one supervising 
oflScer, devoting half or more than half of his time to supervision, is 
employed for each 19 teachers. It is probably true that the dty- 
school system must be more machine-like than the county system, and 
that the country teacher must depend more upon her own initiative 
and ingenuity and less upon the supervisor than the dty teacher. How- 
ever, enough supervisors should be provided so that each would have 
not over 40 teachers under his oversight. It is evident that the county 
superintendent without such assistance can do little to improve the 
quality of the teaching in his county through personal criticisms and 
suggestions coming from an actual knowledge of the teacher’s strength 
and weakness as an instructor or as a school manager. 

Rural supervision in the United States is in the hands of dty, town, 
and union district superintendents in New England, town and township 
superintendents in Ohio, district superintendents in New York, division 
superintendents in Virginia, deputy state superintendents in Nevada, 
and county superintendents in all other states. 

New England school affairs are almost entirely m the hands of town- 
ship officials, the county having no authority and the state only partial 
authority over a few schools in townships which are receiving state 
aid. All schools in the township whether in the village or in the open 
country are under the management of the same township school board. 
Weak townships may form “union districts” for the purpose of engaging 
superintendents who divide their time between the townships hiring 
them. In managing the school affairs each township remains distinct 
and separate. In administration and supervision no distinction is made 
between urban and rural. City superintendents with very few excep- 
tions have one or more rural schools under their oversight. In all 
other states except Delaware, Maryland, Florida, and Louisiana cities 
and incorporated towns are usually set apart as independent school 
districts under local control. The township superintendent of Ohio, 
therefore, does not necessarily have under his oversight the village 
schools, as incorporated villages and towns are, as a rule, independent. 
The district superintendents of New York have oversight of all town 
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and rural schools in their districts, except in cities of 5,000 population 
or over. 

The New York supervisory district is a county or a part of a county. 
There are 207 districts in the 57 counties, the number of districts in 
each county varying from i to 8. The division” in Virginia is one 
or more counties; 80 divisions contain i county each; 10 divisions 
contain 2 each. Nevada is divided into 5 districts with from i to 6 
counties in each. A deputy state superintendent has charge of each 
division. 

The extent of the various supervisory units is given in the following 
statement: 

Extent oe the Various Supervisory Units 

38 states with the county unit have county superintendents. 

2 states, in which the unit is one or more counties, have division superin- 
tendents and deputy state superintendents, respectively. 

1 state, in which the unit is a county or a part of a county, has district 
superintendents. 

7 states with the township unit have township or union superintendents, a 
union being composed of two or more townships. 

Several states with the county supervisory system have made 
provisions for closer supervision than is possible by the county officer 
unassisted. Of these West Virginia and Oregon are especially note- 
worthy. As the district supervision in these two states is treated else- 
where in this volume a meager outline only will be given here. West 
Virginia in 1907 authorized ‘^district superintendents” to have the 
supervision of all the country, village, and town schools in the district, 
exerdsing the same powers, duties, and privileges usually conferred 
upon city superintendents. The school district in West Virginia referred 
to here is the magisterial district and is about one-sixth of a county. 
In 191 i'-i2 there were 37 district superintendents working in ig counties, 
each of whom had an average of 34 schools under his jurisdiction. The 
district board of education is authorized by the law to engage a district 
superintendent if it sees fit to do so, or the board may be required to do 
so upon the written application of a majority of the taxpayers of the 
district. Oregon in 1911 enacted a school law which provides for a 
county board of education in each county having more than 60 school 
districts. This hoard is required to divide the county into “super- 
visory districts” to contain from 20 to 50 schools each and to place 
in each district a “supervisor.” This supervisor is a county officer, 
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responsible to the county through the county superintendent. There 
are now, in 1912, 24 such supervisors. 

In the early summer of 1912 Kentucky authorized county boards 
of education to appoint county supervisors^^ to help supervise the 
schools under the direction of the county superintendent. The schools 
opened for the fall term of 1912 with 46 supervisors already engaged; 
70 were in office by the dose of the year 1912. About 34 similar county 
supervisors” have begun work in as many counties distributed through- 
out the southern states, largely due to the activities and influence of the 
Southern Education Board and its agents. 

The school laws of North Dakota provide an office assistant to 
county superintendents in counties having 50 or more schools. In 
counties of 150 or more schools the county superintendent is allowed 
in addition to his office assistant i deputy for every 100 schools to assist 
in visiting schools and in their general supervision. There were 10 
supervising deputies employed in 1912. Maryland has a similar pro- 
vision in her school laws and there were employed in that state in the 
school year 1911-12 “assistant county superintendents” in 3 counties. 
The new school code adopted in Pennsylvania in 1911 provides for 
assistant county superintendents in the largest counties. A few other 
states have passed permissive legislation but little advantage of it has 
yet been taken. 

Another plan of aiding coimty superintendents m their supervisory 
work has met with considerable success in a few counties where tried 
in Virgioia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. In these counties there has been appointed a rural school “indus- 
trial teacher” working under the direction of the county superintendent. 
The work of this teacher consists in visiting the rural schools of the 
coimty for the purpose of introducing industrial work such as sewing, 
cooking, gardening, and establishing cooking clubs, canning clubs, com 
and tomato clubs, and school improvement associations. While not 
directly concerned with the academic work of the school, the effects of 
the visit of such a teacher have been to produce an awakening in the 
entire life and the work of the school. They have proved their value 
by showing themselves able to make many suggestions regarding the 
management of the school, the arrangement of the program, and methods 
of teaching of especial value to inexperienced teachers. 

There is included in this paper a large table which shows for each 
state the unit of organization for the administration of the rural schools, 
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the unit of supervision, the numberj titles, manner of appointment, and 
length of terms of the supervising officers. It shows also the extent 
of supervision. It has been necessary to include the city and town 
superintendents in those states vrhere the township is the unit of adminis- 
tration and of supervision for the reason already stated. No other 
city superintendents are included except in the 4 states already referred 
to, in which city and rural schools are both a part of the county system 
under the same management and oversight. 

The manner of appointing or electing the supervising officer has a 
direct bearing upon the efficiency of his work. In every state where 
the township is the unit of supervision it is also the unit of organization 
and the superintendent is selected by the local school board. The 
quality of the man selected depends largely upon the ideals of the board. 
In some cases the selection must meet with the approval of the state 
authorities where the state is contributing to the schools to be super- 
vised. In the other 41 states, including those with county supervision 
and New York, Nevada, and Virginia, the supervising officers are elected 
by the people in 29 states; they are appointed by the county board of 
education in 8; by the state board in 2; by the state commissioner of 
education in i with the approval of the state board in i; and by the 
governor in i. This is shown, together with the length of the term for 
which they are appointed, in the following table: 

Appointment and Term op the County Superintendents and the 
Supervising Oehcers in New Yore, Nevada, and Virginia* 


Elected by people for 2 years . 19 

Elected by people for 4 years 10 

Appointed by county (or district) board of education 

for 2 years 3 

for 4 years 4 

for 5 years i 

Appointed by state board of education 

for 4 years 2 

Appointed by state commissioner of education 

for 3 years i 

Appointed by governor for 2 years i 

Total 41 

•New Yaski Distnct Supenatewieiits. 

Neroda: Dqmty state sup^mtendents of public isstractioii. 

ViigiDm: sttpmnteodffiits. 



II, DISTRICT SUPERVISION 
WEST VIRGINIA AND OREGON AS EXAMPLES 


L. J. HANIFAN 

State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Charleston, W.Va. 


District, or to-^nsliip supervision has for its object the close and 
effective supervision of the rural elementary schools. When a state, or 
a community, provides for such rural supervision it but tardily recog- 
nizes and adopts those principles of administration that have been found 
most effective in all forms of successful organized effort. W' e need only 
to look about us to see these principles in operation. Note, for examples^ 
the administration of a great railroad system, the organization of a 
political party, or the handling of large military forces. Everybody 
is made responsible to and is directed by somebody else higher up. 
Even the churches are effectively organized and the clergy more or less 
closely supervised. Every large university has its president, its deans, 
and its heads of departments. Every aty or large town has its superin- 
tendent, its district supervisors, its supervisors of special subjects, its 
principals of buildings, even its head janitors. But as the rural schools 
have been the last of all the varieties of schools to undertake any kind 
of improvement, so have they been the last to adopt these weU-known 
principles of administration. That the rural schools have accomplished 
what they have and continued as an institution can be explained only 
by the fact that our rural teachers have, for the most part, been men 
and women of unusual devotion to their work, and that the funds for 
the support of these schools have come from an inexhaustible public 
treasury. But the time has come when the deplorable condition of 
count!}’' life in general and of the country schools in particular cannot 
longer continue so without seriously endangering the whole fabric of 
our national life. The people are, for the first time, becoming aroused 
to this fact, and conscious efforts are being made now to build up such 
a rural civilization as will be in keeping with the growth and prosperity 
of our nation as a whole. 
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Once this work of developing a rural dvili2ation was begun seriously 
and consciously, it was discovered that squarely in front of aU progress 
in rural life betterment stood the neglected rural school. The problem 
came to be, How to improve this rural institution, and through it to 
improve country life. For it has been formd by e^iperiment that reforms 
of whatever sort must come through the growing, not the adult, members 
of the population. The lamented Dr. W. S. Knapp demonstrated the 
truth of this principle by his experiences in his great work toward 
improving agricultural conditions in the South. 

In our attempts thus far to improve the rural schools, we have tried 
a great many different plans. Some of these plans have succeeded, 
others have failed — at least partially so. The success of the best of them 
has been limited to rather narrow areas and peculiar conditions. To the 
administrative factor of the problem some verj^ definite contributions 
have been made, though the adaptation of these contributions has been 
varied and rather limited. 

It was Horace Mann’s idea to train indi\idual teachers for the work 
of the rural schools. For this purpose, he opened the first normal 
school in this country, at Lexington, Mass. This idea of Maim’s 
spread rapidly, until today we have normal, or teachers’ training 
schools scattered all over the land. Xo one would discount the excel- 
lent work these schools have done and are doing today. And yet it 
must be admitted that most of the direct benefits derived from these 
schools have been reaped by the dty schools, which, owing to the larger 
salaries they could offer, could outbid the country schools for. these 
trained teachers. 

A little later came the plan of establishing graded schools in the 
country by means of consolidating small rural schools into central 
graded schools, transporting the pupils by wagons. This movement 
has spread through favored sections of a great many states, and with 
singular success where conditions were favorable to this plan of rural 
school improvement. But good as the plan is, where feasible, it can 
never help conditions in the large majority of the rural schools. The 
extension of the movement is necessarily limited by bad roads, by 
mountains and rivers, and by sparsity of population. This is particu- 
larly true in the mormtainous sections of our country. It is safe to 
say that, for by far the greatest number of our country boys and girls, 
the one-teacher school will for many years yet continue to be the best. 
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The question is then, what can be done to reach and thus improve 
this large number of one-teacher schools? 

As a means of reaching effectively all the rural schools, and espe- 
cially the one-teacher schools, district (to-wnship) supervision has, within 
recent years, come more and more into favor with many students of rural 
school administration. For more than a score of years Massachusetts 
has had this plan in successful operation. Connecticut and some of 
the other New England states have adopted plans similar in character 
to that of Massachusetts. West Virginia has had optional supervision 
since July i, 1908. New York inaugurated a system of compulsory 
supervision of all her rural schools May, 1910, and Oregon in May, 
1911. Kentucky and Alabama have adopted district supenision within 
the last twelve months. 

This departure in rural school administration has been made in 
recognition of keenly felt needs. In some of the states the inefiectiveness 
of the office of county superintendent has emphasized the need of some 
more effective plan of supervising the rural schools. This statement 
is made not as a reflection upon the holders of this office, for most of our 
county superintendents have labored faithfully to meet the heavy 
demands upon them. The increased number of schools, the ever-grow- 
ing clerical demands, and the enlarged conception of the professional 
nature of the ■work of school superintendent, all have contributed toward 
making the office bigger than any one man. Those who advocate district 
supervision recognize this changed situation and merely seek to give the 
county superintendent relief from some of this vast amount of work by 
employing, as his assistants, as many e^ert supervisors as are necessary 
to insure thorough and systematic supervision of all the schools in his 
county. 

The aim of district supervision is in general outline fourfold; 

I. To improve the administration of the business affairs of the rural 
school— The average board of education is composed of men who know 
very little about schools. They do not grasp the school situation well 
enough to know how most economically and effectively to spend the 
school funds at their disposal. They are men busy ■with their own 
affairs and could scarcely be expected to spend as much time ■with school 
affairs as would be necessary to supervise the construction of buildings, 
the making of repairs, the buying of supplies, the furnishing of fuel, 
and a large number of other things. A general manager, the district 
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supervisor, is needed to look after all these matters, always under the 
direction of the board. It is safe to say, if observation is worth much, 
that without expert supervision of the business affairs of these boards, 
twenty-five per cent of the building and supply funds is wasted. 

2. To help the teacher in her work. — ^If we can picture to ourselves a 
girl yet in her teens, with no experience, with but little more than an 
elementary education, with no professional training, going out into an 
isolated rural district to teach a school of from twenty to fifty boys and 
girls, many of them larger and some older than herself, having against 
her the prejudices of the community and bad conditions generally, this 
girl doomed to stay in this community from the beginning of the term 
to its close, with little social life, with no one to give a word of encourage- 
ment or advice, such a picture will be fairly representative of the situa- 
tion in a very large number of rural schools at this time. This teacher 
needs, even craves, synnpathy and help. In very many such cases the 
supervisor turns the tide from failure to success. 

3. To train the teachers ‘sshile they teach. — ^The number of rural 
teachers who have had normal training is relatively very small. It 
would be folly to ask these teachers to quit teaching and go to a normal 
school. They must be trained while they teach in their schools. 
District supervision proposes to train one man for each group and send 
him out into the district to train these teachers for more effective work. 
This plan provides a training school in each district as it were, taking 
this training to the teachers instead of sending the teachers away to the 
training. The plan has at least the advantage of associating the practice 
with the theory of teaching. 

4. To provide for ejective community Leadership in the 

rural districts is sadly lacking. There is no logical leader of the whole 
community. The minister is the leader only of his own church. The 
country doctor seldom assumes the leadership which his superior tr aining 
and experience fit him for. The farmer does not have sufficient motive 
to cause Mm to assume community leadersHp. But the district super- 
intendent of schools, by virtue of his office, is a logical leader of all the 
people of his district. He comes in contact in one way or another with 
every family. He knows neither class nor creed. He assumes leader- 
ship in all efforts for the betterment of his people. Without such 
leadersMp it is a difficult matter to cany through any project looking 
toward social, educational, or moral uplift. 
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West Virginia and Oregon as Examples 

It may be worth while to note very briefly how each of these states 
came to provide for district supervision. In West Virginia the board 
of education in one district felt so keenly the need of someone to look 
after the interests of the rural schools that they appointed, in 1901, an 
experienced teacher for this work. There was no law for such action 
at the time, and to avoid complications, this teacher was appointed as a 
truant officer, which office the law provided for. This experiment led 
to the passage of a law in 1908 making the appointment of district 
superintendents optional with boards. The law went into effect July 
1, 1908. 

In Oregon it was observed that many farmers were moving to town 
to educate their children, while others were sending their children to the 
towns to be educated. A committee was appointed in 1910 to investi- 
gate this situation and discover, if possible, the causes. The committee 
reported that the rural schools were really inferior to the town and city 
schools and that it was their opinion that this inferiority was due to the 
fact that the dty schools were well supervised, while the cormtiy schools 
had almost no supervision. The state superintendent submitted this 
report to the legislature in 1911, with his recommendation that a law 
be passed establishing district supervision. The law was accordingly 
passed and became effective May, 1911. 

LAWS GOVERNING DISTRICT SUPERVISION IN WEST VERGINLA AND OREGON 

The West Virginia law makes district supervision optional with 
boards of education, except that a petition in writing of a majority of 
the taxpayers may compel a board to appoint a superintendent. When 
it has been decided that any district shall have supervision, it becomes the 
duty of the board to appoint a superintendent, fix his salary, and issue 
such rules and regulations as seem necessary. The only qualification 
specified by law is that the appointee shall hold a first-grade state teacher’s 
certificate. The powers and duties of the superintendent are defined 
by law as those which “are usually conferred upon dty superintendents.” 
These superintendents are required “to make such reports as may be 
required by the state superintendent of free schools.” It is further 
provided that a board of education may employ the prindpal of any 
graded school in the district as superintendent “provided he shall devote 
at least half his time to supervision.” Furthermore, by decision of the 
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state superintendent two or more small districts may unite to employ a 
superintendent. 

The Oregon law makes district supervision compuisor}’ in counties 
having over sixty school districts. A “school district” is defined as a 
community ha\’ing fewer than one thousand children of school age. 
In such counties it becomes the duty of the county superintendent to 
appoint four persons who, with himself as chairman, constitute a county 
education board. It is the duty of this board to divide the county into 
supervisory districts, having not fewer than twenty, nor more than fifty, 
school districts; to employ and contract with a supervisor (the county 
superintendent must be the supervisor of one of these districts); to 
provide Mm with all necessary supplies (including stationery and 
postage); to make rules and regulations governing the work; and to 
serve as an advisory board to the county superintendent. The ap- 
pointee shall hold a teacher’s certificate valid in Oregon and shall 
have taught school for at least nine months in the state of Oregon. 
His salary shall be not less than $i,ooo or more than |i,2oo per year of 
ten months. It is the duty of a supervisor to work under the direction 
of the county superintendent; to devote Ms entire time to the supervision 
of the schools ; to enforce the state course of study ; and to make montHy 
written reports to the county superintendent. 

THE WOEK OF THE SUPERVISORS 

The work of the district supervisors varies greatly with local condi- 
tions. No two supervisors will attack the problems in the same way, or 
get the same results. But there are certain large principles of school 
administration that must be followed by all alike, if the best results are 
to be obtained. 

The work of a supervisor in any district consists in meeting local 
needs by adaptation of these principles of administration to conditions 
as he finds them. Individual mitiative and physical energy determine 
largely how weU the supervisor will meet and become master of a local 
situation. 

It should be borne m mind that supervision of rural schools is a 
comparatively new profession in the educational field, just as sixty years 
ago supervision of dty schools was a new profession. It is true that we 
have had county supervision for many years. And the county superin- 
tendents’ work is essentially rural. But owing to the working of politics, 
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the increased amount of clerical work, and the large number of schools 
in most counties, county superintendents have never been able to raise 
their work to the dignity of a profession. So that when the rural super- 
\dsors began their work, they found themselves in a new field. But the 
experiences of the past few years have laid some foundations which will 
serve as a basis for developing rural school supendsion into an attractive, 
because of its being a remunerative and interesting, field of work. In 
some states students in normal schools and in departments of education of 
colleges and universities are consciously preparing themselves for just 
this work. This new work opens up a fine field of work for ambitious 
young men and young women. Even today it is drawing into its field 
many principals of city ward schools and superintendents of small city 
schools. 

Briefly stated the work of the supervisor of rural schools is the same 
as that of the superintendent of a city-school system, only that it is a 
means of solving rural-school problems instead of city-school problems. 
In each case it is but a matter of providing the best schools that can 
possibly be had for the given community. Local conditions are the 
guiding factor in every case. 

As a concrete example of what some of these supervisors are doing, 
let me submit the following outline of the work of one supervisor in 
Oregon the year 1911-12. 

1. Installed individual drinking cups in several schools. 

2. Had sanitary water jar, or cooler, placed in several schools. 

3. Secured the analysis of the drinking water in a large number of schools, 
with the result that in four cases out of five the water was condemned. 

4. In all but one school had window boards installed for ventilating 
purposes. 

5. Had the stoves jacketed in most of the schools. 

6. Secured medical inspection of the pupils. 

7. Readjusted the seating of the pupils with reference to health and 
comfort. 

8. Emphasized the importance of better hygienic conditions and placed a 
copy of Dr. Allen’s Health Rules in every school. 

9. Distributed among the schools four-hundred ninety-nine supplementary 
readers for the individual grades. 

10. Enforced the state course of study. 

11. Helped the teachers in their efforts to use modem methods and 
devices of teaching. 
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12. Encouraged picture study in all the schools. 

13. Secured the exchange of pupils’ compositions with other school chil- 
dren in Oregon and in other states. 

14. Assisted boards of education in securing and retaining capable teachers. 

15. Persuaded boards to supply better school equipment, 

16. Directed the work of the Teachers’ Reading Circle and encouraged 
many teachers to attend summer schools. 

17. Supplied teachers with lists of helpful state and government publica- 
tions. 

18. Held twenty-five public meetings and at ten of these gave stereopticon 
lectures. 

19. Held a district school exhibit or fair. 

20. Helped the pupils plan for vocational work during the summer 
vacation. 

In West Virginia the State Department of Schools has taken a 
directive part in the w^ork of the district supervisors^ though in co-opera- 
tion with the county superintendent. With the exception of “making 
such reports as the state superintendent may require,” this feature of 
the work is voluntary on the part of the supervisors, but as a matter of 
fact they are always glad to get such suggestions and help from the state 
department as the time and energy of the members of the department 
will allow. 

In September, 1912, a circular letter was sent from the state depart- 
ment to all the district supervisors and to the county superintendents 
as well. This letter, which follows, was intended as a sort of yearly 
outline of endeavor for all the rural schools in the state. 

I. Better attendance,— -S qojiiq the co-operation of truant officers and 
parents, 

II. Better sanitation, — ^JVIake sure of pure drinking water. Secure 
individual drinking cups and closed water jar or cooler. 

EH. Improvement of grounds and of wall decorations. 

IV. Lihrarks.—Btitei to secure supplementary readers for the individual 
grades than to buy miscellaneous books. 

V. Try to secure equipment— charts, wall-maps, etc. Many 
schools are very poorly equipped. The teacher cannot work without tools. 

VI. Grading of one-room schools according to the new course of study. 

Vn. Better /eorAmg.— Secured by close supervision of work in the school- 
room, by teachers’ meetings, and by personal study of methods and devices. 

Vm. Exchange of composUionSy one school with another in same district 
or in other districts, or even in other counties. 
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IX. Encourage the pupils to do their best work in compositioHj drawing, 
paper cutting, etc., by allowmg them to exhibit their work on the walls. 

X. Parents’’ meetings. — ^Nine-tenths of all school troubles come from 
misunderstandings of one kind or another. These meetings will bring about a 
better understanding between the teacher and the parents. 

XI. Free publications,— nit to West Virginia College of Agriculture, 
Morgantown, and the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., for their 
very valuable publications on the teaching of agriculture. 

This same outline of work for the year 1912-13 was printed on one 
page of the pupils’ monthly and term report cards w^hich are in the hands 
of all the teachers and pupils in the rural schools of the state and through 
the pupils thus reach the parents also. 

The major part of the wrork of the supervisors in West Virginia is 
along the following general lines: 

1. To assist boards of education in the business administration of the 
schools. One supervisor wus able to save his district the w^hole amount 
of his salary for the entire year by employing business methods in buying 
fuel alone. Until that year the furnishing of fuel had been "'Tarmed 
out” to patrons of the indhidual schools by a process called “selling out 
the fuel.” Instead of auctioning off the contracts for furnishing fuel 
in each school district, the supervisor under the direction of the board 
advertised for bids to furnish fuel for the entire district. The cost was 
much less, and the service much better. 

Another supervisor aided his board in saving between $7,000 and 
$8,000 by working out a practical scheme of readjusting the schools to 
the population. In this district loi teachers were employed during the 
near 1911-12. Many of the schoolhouses had been built from ten to 
fifteen years. Meanwhile the population had so shifted that some of 
these schools had not over ten pupils, all in walking distance of other 
small schools. This year the number of teachers was reduced to eighty- 
six, and yet not a single new schoolhouse was built, and no pupil had 
to w^alk over two miles. And strange to say the school population had 
increased by seven hundred. This state of affairs had existed for four 
or five years but the board did not know it until the supervisor called 
their attention to it. 

2. District supervision improves the school attendance. By direct- 
ing the efforts of the truant officer, and by gaining the co-operation of 
parents and teachers, the thirty-six district supervisors for the year 
1911-12 were able to increase the average daily attendance by 14 per cent 
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above the average for the whole state A similar increase for the whole 
state would have resulted in bringing into the schools at least 25,000 boys 
and girls that were out of school for lack of proper attention. Aside 
from our duty to these irresponsible boys and girls, we must remember 
that the good taxpayers of West Virginia paid for the education of aU 
these children. 

3. The supervision of the teacher’s work in the schoolroom has very 
greatly improved the quality and efiectiveness of the teadung. From 
one-fourth to one- third of the rural teachers in West Virginia at any time 
are teaching their first school. Many of these new teachers are young, 
in addition to being inexperienced. One must see them trying to teach 
to understand how helpless they are and how greatly they need assistance. 
District supervision makes for them just the difference between “keep- 
ing” school and teaching school. 

4. The district supervisors of West Virginia are doing fine service 
by holding regular' bi-monthly or monthly teachers’ meetings. At these 
meetings formalities are kid aside and the teachers engage in discussions 
of the problems that have been confronting them in their schools. One 
of the more skilful of the teachers is assigned to teach a class of real live 
boys and girls in order to give the less experienced teachers the benefit of 
observing good teaching. The work of the Teacher’s Reading Circle 
is reviewed. One of the most helpful features of these meetiugs is the 
bringing together of work in written composition, drawing, and manual 
training for an exhibit of what has been done since the last meeting. 

The district supervisors are doing many things that cannot be 
enumerated. Their work is nothing less than that of bringing order and 
system out of conditions that are more or less chaotic in the rural districts, 

A study of these two state systems indicates strongly that supervision 
is working a revolution in the schools affected. The Oregon law affects 
fourteen counties, and twenty-five supervisors are employed besides 
the county superintendents. West Virginia has, for 1912-13, fifty-eight 
supervisors, who have under supervision about one-third of the rural 
teachers in the state. 

In constructing a scheme for rural supervision it is recommended 
that in addition to an academic and professional requirement the super- 
visor be required to pass an examination, under the state superintend- 
ent, on ^culture and the supervision of the teaching of agriculture; 
that the supervisor be employed for twelve months in the year; that he 
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devote his time between sessions in the summer as supervisor of school 
gardens and practical agriculture on the farms in his district, and that 
his salary be supplemented by state funds so that the state may have 
more authority in directing his work, somewhat as is the plan in New 
York, except that the office of county superintendent be not abolished. 
The legal recognition of the county superintendent in the Oregon law 
is superior to the West Virginia law, but as a matter of actual practice 
the county superintendent in West Virginia not only directs the super- 
visor’s work, he also virtually appoints the supervisor in most cases. 



III. RURAL SUPERVISION IN NEW ENGLAND TOWNSHIPS 
AND UNION DISTRICTS 


JULIUS E. WARREN 

Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 


I 

The Massachusetts law provides for the expert supervision of all 
public schools. It requires that all towns (townships) of $2,500,000 or 
less assessed valuation shall unite in unions of two or more towns, for 
the purpose of the employment of a superintendent of schools. There 
must be not less than twenty-five or more than fifty schools in a union 
at the time of its formation. Any four towns (townships), however, 
may form a union, though the combined number of schools may be less 
than twenty-five. The superintendents are elected by the school com- 
mittees of the union from a list of candidates certified as qualified by the 
State Board of Education. The minimum salary is $1,500, of which 
the state contributes $1,250. The term of office is three years. 

Although the law makes the superintendent of schools the executive 
officer of the School Board, each superintendent really exercises such 
powers as the local authorities in their wisdom may see fit to confer 
upon Mm. In most cases they are allowed to examine, nominate, and 
direct teachers; to prepare or adapt courses of study; to supervise the 
daily programs of the schools; to attend to the grading and promotion of 
the pupils; to recommend, purchase, and distribute textbooks and sup- 
plies; and to have general charge of school property, attendance of 
pupils, and the enforcement of school laws. In fact, they usually have 
all the powers wHch it is desirable that they should possess. 

The other New England states have modeled their systems closely 
after the Massachusetts pattern. This plan has three distinctive 
features: 

It is professional in character. 

It is largely supported by the states. 

It gives each superintendent a small number of schools to direct. 

Every rural superintendent has to pass an examination and receive 
a certificate of fitness from the state department before becoming 
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eligible for election by the local authorities. In Massachusetts the 
original certificate is for one year. Renewals are for one, three, or five 
years, the duration of the certificate depending upon the candidate’s 
success in supervisory work. Most of the superintendents are college 
graduates (in Massachusetts about 80 per cent). Many have taken 
graduate courses in the educational departments of Clark, Harvard, 
Columbia, or other universities. Nearly all have had a more or less 
extended experience as teachers. Each state makes some provision 
for the training and improvement of the superintendent after he begins 
work. Massachusetts conducts a summer school for them. It also 
employs inspectors (agents), whose duty it is to visit the schools, to 
observe the manner in which the superintendent is meeting the problems 
of administration and instruction, to inspire, stimulate, and advise him, 
and finally to report on his work to the State Board of Education. 

The liberal state contribution makes it easy for the unions to pay 
fair salaries. Connecticut pays one-half the salary, but not more than 
$800 to any one union; Maine, twice the aggregate sum paid by the 
towns, in no case to exceed $800; Rhode Island, one-half the total salary 
of the superintendent, the state’s share bemg limited to $750; New 
Hampshire, one-half; Vermont, $1,000, if the salary is $1,250, and one- 
half of the amount of salary above $1,250, the additional apportionment 
by the state to be restricted to $300. 

The small number of schools in a union makes possible a type of 
supervision unknown in any other section of the country. The super- 
intendent may become really the principal or head teacher, and look 
after the details of administration and instruction in a way which is not 
approached in effectiveness in any place where the county, with its large 
number of schools, is the supervisory unit. Rural supervision in New 
England has aroused greater public interest in education, lessened the 
friction in school management, and has given the schools a broader and 
richer program, a more regular attendance of pupils, a longer school 
year, a more liberal supply of textbooks and educational material, and 
better schoolhouses and grounds. So strongly have its fruits appealed 
to the good sense of the people, that it is soon likely to become universal 
and compulsory in aU of the New England states. 

The administrative side of supervision has been so fuUy treated in 
university courses and professional literature, that the remainder of this 
paper will be devoted to a brief discussion of the rural superintendent 
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as a trainer of teachers: the need of such training; the preparation of the 
superintendent; suggestions as to the methods by which the best results 
may be secured. This is done with the firm conviction that the rural 
superintendent should put most of his time, thought, and energy into 
helping his teachers to become better teachers. 

I. SUPERINTENDENT AS A TRAINER OP TEACHERS 

Need . — ^The need of systematic training is very apparent where 
teachers are employed who are young, inexperienced, wholly untrained, 
or lacking in native capacity. 

The young graduate of the normal school usually enters upon her 
work with enthusiasm and high ideals. Her training, however, has 
been incomplete because of her own immaturity, the wide range of 
subjects which the ever-inaeasing demands of the profession are forcing 
upon the normal schools, the shortness of their courses, and the inade- 
quacy of the facilities for practice teaching. The superintendent of 
schools should continue the training begun in the normal school. 

One principal, who keeps track of the graduates of his normal school, 
writes; “The normal-school graduates need symapthetic and definite 
suggestions as to how to improve their work and to hold them up to the 
standard which they had when they left the normal school. Often they 
will start in well, but are left so’ entirely to themselves that they fall 
back into routine methods, when some specific suggestions from their 
superintendent would change the whole character of their work.” 

Close, intelligent, and sympathetic direction is also necessary if the 
teachers long in service are to maintain the highest standards of efficiency. 
Ver)' few people in any occupation do their best at all times, unless 
conscious of the oversight of someone who appreciates their best efforts 
and is aware of their failures. This is peculiarly true of teachers, for 
the routine of the classroom tends to fix habits, to lessen adaptability, 
and, possibly, to deaden ambition. Teachers cannot stand still; they 
must advance or decrease in skill and power. Ail teachers will grow in 
effectiveness, if helped, instructed, energized, and inspired by a capable 
superintendent. 

n. THE PREPARATION OE mE SUPERINTENDENT 

To train the teachers while in service, the superintendent must be 
something more than a school inspector. As an inspector, he may view 
the work and, out of Ms wider knowledge, pronounce it excellent, fair. 
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or poor. Mere inspection does not, however, carry with it the idea of 
showing the teacher how to improve. Constructive supervision, on the 
other hand, possesses some of the qualities of foremanship. The con- 
structive supervisor feels a false note in the schoolroom as keenly as a 
master musician does a WTong touch on the piano. Like the musician, 
he points out the mistake, and has the exercise repeated until every 
defect is removed, harmony is restored, and the execution is perfect. 
A school inspector may discover and recommend the removal of the poor- 
est teachers. With unlimited money at his disposal, he may hire a few 
superior teachers. He does nothing, however, to make the average 
teacher more efficient. The work in his schools will always be mediocre. 

The constructive supervisor will be, quick to appreciate and commend 
the good. He will be as prompt to point out and correct a violation of 
the principles of sound pedagogy or anjlhing bad in the details of the 
practice of teaching as he has been to sjunpathize with and encourage 
the best efforts. Such a supervisor will bring the whole teaching force 
to a high standard of efficiency. No other type of supervision can ever 
be very effective in the New England unions where teachers’ salaries 
are necessarily comparatively low. 

Tobecome a constructive supervisor and to have something of value to 
offer the teachers, a man should give his attention to the following lines: 

1. He should fit himself to be really the head teacher, the master of 
the details of teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, and other subjects. 
He need not be appalled at the idea of mastering the many subjects that 
make up the curriculum of the modem elementary and secondary schools. 
He is not expected to know them all at the beginning of his work. He 
must learn them one at a time, and in the order in which he emphasizes 
them in the schools. The first year he should take one subject— possibly 
reading— talk about it in his teachers’ meetings, give it a large share of 
attention in his visits, and gradually raise the schools to a high degree of 
effectiveness in handling this study. The next year he should take 
another subject. Each year, while keeping the old work up to the 
highest pitch of efficiency, he will concentrate upon some new Une. In 
this way he wiU not only accumulate knowledge and capacity for help- 
fulness, but will be guiding his teachers step by step— the only way in 
which they can progress to higher efficiency and greater usefulness. 

2. He should study children. He will find it a decided advantage 
if he has taught young children before beginning supervision. He 
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certainly should study the psychology and pedagogy needed in such 
teaching. He should continue to observ^e children and measure the 
work of the schoolroom by its effect upon them. It wiU help Mm to 
keep S3niipathetic and intelligent relations with the children, if he him- 
self teaches whenever favorable opportunities offer. 

3 . He should set aside time for the study of the journals, magazines, 
and books relating to his profession. 

4 . He should keep informed as to the spirit and aims of the nearest 
state normal school, and especially of the methods followed in the 
training departments. 

5 . He should spend at least one day each month in visiting the 
schools in other towns or cities;, the town of A., because elementary 
agriculture is there taught exceptionally well; the town of B., for the 
geography and Mstory ; C., for the free-arm, muscular movement writing, 
or to obseiwe some other notable feature. 

6 . He should gain inspiration and power by attending summer 
schools, superintendents^ conferences, and general educational meetings. 

m. METHODS OE HELPING THE TEACHER 

The superintendent will assist his teachers cMefly by Ms visits to 
the schools, by teachers’ meetings, and by reading clubs, or by other 
forms of directed reading. 

I. Visits to the schools . — ^The superintendent should minimize and 
so arrange the other duties of Ms office that he may spend most of the 
time during school sessions in the schoolrooms, giving Ms personal help 
and direction to the teachers. There is no other way in wMch he can 
really come to know^ Ms schools. Plan books, records, and the endless 
reports with w^hich many teachers are burdened are but a poor substi- 
tute for a visitation. The accurate knowledge gained by frequent visits 
should enable a superintendent to diagnose a bad school situation and 
prescribe the remedy with greater accuracy than that with wMch the 
physician is able to deal with Ms cases. The superintendent should 
make visits of an hour or an hour and one-half in each school, once in 
two weeks. A shorter visit is rarely desirable; a longer one is unneces- 
sary. New teachers should be visited at least once a week until safely 
established. The visits to a school should not be made at the same 
hour of the day, or invariably on the same day of the week. It is 
better not to have a fixed day or days for the several towns in a union, 
unless it is necessary to keep regular office hours in each town. The 
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superintendent should make his schedule sufficiently flexible to permit 
him to give his help where and at the time it is most needed. 

a) Using the visit to improve the conditions under which the teacher 
works. — ^The superintendent should observe the conditions as to heat, 
ventilation, light, seating, cleanliness, sanitation, and everything that 
affects the health, comfort, happiness, and convenience of the school. 
He should see that the teacher corrects those defects for which she is 
responsible — regulating the ventilating system, adjusting shades and 
seats, and maintaining pleasant relations with pupils and parents. He 
should make a record of those things which should be brought to the 
attention of the school committee, and later press gently, persuasively, 
and persistently until the board takes action. In this way, the super- 
intendent’s \isits will result in a steady improvement of the conditions 
under which the teachers work. 

b) General help. — ^The superintendent should note the progress of 
each class and exceptional children; search out the causes of every case 
of retardation; examine attendance records; discover the reasons for 
faulty management or discipline; and get at the actual conditions in 
each school. His broader experience, observation of the treatment of 
similar problems in other schools, and study of the literature of educa- 
tion should enable him to give sensible and pertinent admce in these 
matters to the harassed teacher. 

c) Help in making the program. — ^The program of the school should 
be studied carefully. Inexperienced teachers always need help in 
program-making. The following are a few of the tests which should 
be applied to the program; 

Does it indude aU the lines of activity desired ? 

Does it provide work enough each day for every group of pupils and 
for the brightest children ? 

Are the recitations so distributed as to give the pupils suitable 
intervals for study ? 

Is provision made for educational seat work for the younger children ? 

Is the program arranged to give the beginners the reading when the 
children are at their best ? 

Does it reduce the number of redtations where desirable by a com- 
bination of classes ? 

Does it provide for the conduct of two or more written spelling exer- 
cises at the same time? 
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Does it pm'ide for hearing two or more small classes in arithmetic 
simultaneously — one grade doing written work, while another is explain- 
ing a problem or reciting orally ? 

Does it provide for an occasional written exercise for one grade, to 
allow time for a longer teaching exercise in another grade ? 

Does any part of the program include a period of forty or forty-five 
minutes to be allotted to two or three grades according to their varying 
needs — a five-minute recitation for a grade whose seat work can be 
tested and a new lesson assigned in that time; and the remainder of the 
period for the development teaching required by the taking-up of a new 
subject in another grade ^ 

Are the time allotments in the program justified by the conditions 
existing in the school ? 

d) Improving the teaching . — The superintendent should observe 
closely the teaching of each exercise, to see that the methods and devices 
used are pedagogically sound and adapted to the age and de\*elopment 
of the children; to see that they are economical of time and energy; to 
see that the teacher connects new subjects of instruction with the child’s 
knowledge and experience; to see that she is wid in her teaching; to 
see that she emphasizes the vital things and does not give too much 
prominence to unimportant details; to see that she gives enough drill 
on the purely mechanical parts of reading, the number combinations, 
and other work in which memory is the chief factor; to see that she 
reaches every pupil. 

In a union of large area vith poor transportation facilities, it may be 
impossible to hold many meetings, and the visits may be about the only 
way in which the teachers can be instructed. In such cases, the superin- 
tendent can present during his visits the successive steps to be taken in 
teaching any phase of reading, writing, and arithmetic, or the methods 
to be used in history, geography, or other subjects. 

Example . — ^The Ward System of reading may be taught so well to an 
inexperienced teacher in a few visits that exceedingly good results wiU be 
obtained. 

ist weekly visit . — Give instruction and illustrations for teaching objec- 
tively, in sentences, the name words of the first vocabulary of eighty- 
three words. 

2d weekly visit.— Kava a new word taught. Give directions and illustra- 
tions for teaching a verb and presenting sentences in which all the 
words are known to the children. 
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jd weekly nsit'—'Hea.v the class go through the steps already presented. 
Make corrections and have the exercises repeated until executed 
perfectly Give the order and method of teaching the thirteen 
phonograms. 

4 ik weekly msit , — ^Have every step repeated. Commend the good and 
suggest improvements 

§th weekly msit . — ^Have a new word presented to the class. Hear a review 
of all words learned from drill cards. Hear the phonograms already 
taught, and as much sentence readmg as time will permit. Teach the 
^'blend.” Say to the teacher: hope to have Mr. A. of the School 
Committee hear this class next week. Please be ready to show him 
how” the Ward System should be taught.” 

6th weekly msit — ^Have the teacher show Mr. A. or some other visitor how 
new words are taught, the devices for word and phonetic drills, the 
blend” or word-building by means of wiich the children gain the 
power to get new wmrds for themselves, and sentence readmg with 
jSne expression. Be sure that the sentence is made the unit, and 
word naming is never allowed. 

If this demonstration for the benefit of a visitor is a success, the teacher 
will feel a pride in handling every detail with the highest skill and the 
pupils will advance rapidly. 

Continue the general plan here outlined until the teacher has mas- 
tered the system. Use \isitors and other means to make the teacher 
anxious to use the system a little more effectively than others have 
done. 

e) Making suggestions to the teacher. — As soon as possible establish 
relations that will permit of a frank discussion of the methods and work 
of the teacher. The teacher will w^elcome criticism offered in a kindly 
and sympathetic spirit if she sees that she is being helped and strength- 
ened. Suggestions may be made at recess or at the end of the session, 
and new ideas as to methods and devices may be presented during the 
exercise to w^hich they may be applied. A carefully prepared teaching 
exercise may be given, or pupils may be questioned by the superintend- 
ent, to furnish models for the teacher. 

General criticisms should be avoided. If the superintendent says, 
^^The reading is very poor,” but fails to point out the particular in which 
it is at fault, or to offer a remedy for the weakness, he merely discourages 
the teacher without helping her to improve her wwk. A dear, definite 
statement of the trouble and a suggestion for its cure, however, wiE 
encourage the teacher and help the children. 
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Illustrations: “The children do not know the ^ sight’ or 'stock’ 
words. Drill on the ‘sight ’ words, and they will read without hesitation.” 

“The reading-book contains too many new words. Yoimg children 

need a great deal of easy reading. I would suggest using 

(naming the hook). 

2. Teachers' meetings — meetings may be made an effective 
means of giving inspiration, promoting professional improvement, and 
furnishing instruction. These meetings should never be called, however, 
unless the superintendent is sure that there is a message ready for the 
teachers. Aimless meetings, or conferences which settle nothing, are 
worse than useless, for they not only are a waste of time, but they serve 
to lessen respect for the ability and efficiency of the superintendent. F or 
this reason it is safer for the young superintendent to hold meetings as 
occasion requires, leaving the planning of the regular yearly schedule of 
meetings to the superintendent who, from experience, knows the needs 
of the teachers and who can take time for adequate preparation. 

The number, time of holding, and character of the meetings must 
depend largely upon the size of the union, facilities for transportation, 
equipment and experience of the superintendent, and other conditions. 
The aim of general meetings should be to inspire, broaden the outlook, 
and advise in those matters which concern the whole force. The super- 
intendent can usually call to his assistance in the conduct of these meet- 
ings a local physician for talks on the hygiene of the school, a dentist 
on the care of the teeth, an oculist on his specialty, a business man on 
the kind of education required for commercial life or some phase of 
business activity, a traveler, author, scholar, or professor of agriculture 
on some appropriate topic, and other superintendents, normal-school 
teachers, special teachers, and others on educational subjects. 

SmaU groups, consisting of rural grade or high-school teachers, may 
meet to discuss matters which particularly affect them. This is the 
place for directions and conferences on methods and devices, program- 
making, and courses of study. Superintendents, normal-school teachers, 
and experts from publishing houses may be used to advantage in these 
meetings. Teachers who are doing exceptionally well may also be 
invited to present model lessons. Such lessons may be written out by 
the teachers, and after being inspected and approved, rehearsed with 
pupik before the superintendent. The lesson may then be given with 
another group of children before the other teachers. 
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3. Directed reading. — ^The value of teachers’ reading circles, maga- 
zine clubs, and other organizations for professional study and improve- 
ment, have been too little appreciated in the past. The plans outlined 
below are now in successful operation in various parts of the country. 
The adoption of one of these plans, or a combination of two or more of 
them, will be of advantage to any superintendency union. 

First Plan: A voluntary organization of the teachers is formed, with 
a president, secretarj’, treasurer, and rules for procedure. Three books 
are selected, to be read by the teachers during the year. One book is 
usually chosen which deals with general pedagogical principles, as Bag- 
ley’s The Educative Process, Murray’s Eow to Study; one with the 
subject-matter and pedagogy of some particular topic, as Davenport, 
Education for Efficiency; Massachusetts Board of Education, Agricul- 
tural Projects for Elementary Schools; Warren, Elementary Agriculture; 
some books on the Methods of Madame Montessoii; and one on some 
biographical or literary subject, as the life of Horace Mann, Froebel, or 
Pestalozzi. The books are owned by the teachers. The work is divided 
into as many parts as there are months in the school year. The first 
part is assigned to the teachers, to be read, considered, and finally dis- 
cussed at the monthly meeting. The meetings are held evenings or Sat- 
urday mornings at the superintendent’s ofSce or home, or in some cases 
at the homes of the teachers. If held in the evening, light refreshments 
and a social hour sometimes follow the study period. 

Second Plan: Topics for study are chosen by the superintendent or 
a committee of teachers. The material bearing on these topics is 
divided among the teachers. One of these references is assigned to 
each teacher to read and report upon at the monthly meeting. By this 
plan a wider range of information is gathered, and it is possible for each 
teacher to present something entirely new to the other teachers in the 
discussion. 

An Act of the Massachusetts legislature (1911) provides that “Any free 
city or town public library may lend its books or other hbrary material to any 
other free public library in any dty or town imder such conditions and regula- 
tions as may be made in writing by the Board of Trustees or other authority 
having control of the library so lending. Any dty or town may raise money 
to pay the expense of so borrowing books and other library material from the 
library of any other dty or town.” 

The Library Commission, State House, Boston, will furnish lists 
of the best books published on any topic, and also give the names of 
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libraries wUling to assist the smaller libraries by loaning books. This 
makes it possible for the smallest free public library in the state to 
supply any book called for by its patrons. The School Department of 
any town would be justified in assuming the expressage if provision has 
not been made by the town for the payment of such charges by the local 
library. The Woman’s Educational Association, Boston, Mass., will 
loan selected libraries upon application. 

A few topics for study: 

Organized games. 

Vocational guidance. 

The relation of agriculture, cooking, and sewing to life and to the other 
school activities. 

The responsibility of the teacher for the health of her pupils. 

Language teaching for (u) accuracy in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and constraction, (6) conciseness, discrimination, and ease m expression. 

Third Plan: One or more of the correspondence courses given by 
the North Adams State Normal School are taken by the superintendent 
and teachers. The courses include work in history, English, practical 
arts, and other subjects. The books are furnished by the Normal School 
without expense to the students. Many of the questions and suggestions 
deal directly with the school problems of the local community. The 
work is discussed at monthly meetings. 

Fourth Plan: Two educational magazines. The World’s Work, The 
Literary Digest, The Outlook, or Harper’s Monthly, are read, reported 
upon, and discussed at the monthly meeting. 

Fifth Plan: Three books are studied, as in the first plan, the super- 
intendent questioning the teachers on the subjects treated on his school 
visits. This plan may be used in communities where it is practically 
impossible to hold meetings. 


n 

The superintendent with a thorough knowledge of the technique of 
education should, on his visits to the schools, in his teachers’ meetings, 
and by the directed reading courses, gradually train the teachers to a 
high degree of efhciency: 

I. In the teaching of reading, writing, number, and formal language. 

n. In the teaching of geography, history, physiology, and other 
subjects in which somewhat similar development methods are desirable. 
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III. In the teaching of the practical arts — paper folding, cooking, 
seeing and mending, knitting and darning, agriculture, wood, metal, 
and leather working. 

IV. In the teaching and directing of organized games and folk- 
dancmg. 


rSTTEODUCTION 

I. The chief work of the elementary schools is to furnish the child 
with a mastery of the three R’s, the tools by which he may educate 
himself. These subjects should be taught as quickly as the natural 
development of the child will permit, and so effectively that he will use 
them automatically. They are somewhat formal in their nature. The 
processes of teaching them have been analyzed and so arranged as to 
eliminate nearly all w'aste efforts. To secure the highest efficiency in 
teaching them, one of the definite, complete standard systems dealing 
with these subjects should be adopted and closely followed. 

The “Aldine,” “Progressive Road,'’ and “Ward” methods of teach- 
ing reading, the “Gray,” “Bigelow,” and “"Walters” plans for number 
work, and the “Palmer,” “Natural,” “Whitehouse,” and “Ginn” 
systems of penmanship are worthy of consideration in making a choice. 
Each of these systems is pedagogically sound. The details have been 
thought out carefully, the exercises logically arranged and accurately 
graded, and devices planned to arouse and maintain the interest of 
pupils. A manual of instructions accompanies each system. These 
manuals are so clear and definite in their directions that an intelligent 
and painstaking teacher will be able to get good results without other 
guidance. 

A superintendent who understands one of these systems and possesses 
some elements of leadership can secure nearly uniformly excellent work 
from all of the teachers. Each of these systems has its peculiar advan- 
tages and each has its faults. For example, it might be possible to select 
more desirable rhymes or cumulative stories than those used in the 
“Aldine” and “Progressive Road to Reading.” 

However, until someone does make such a selection, present a 
comprehensive plan for using them, and print a set of books whose 
vocabulary will be covered by the rhjmaes or cumulative stories and the 
accompanying phonetic drills, the wise superintendent will turn a deaf 
ear to the critics. He will select the best systems of reading, number. 
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and penmanship published, master them himself, and teach the teachers 
how to use them effectively. 

By following this policy, one superintendent has developed a free- 
arm muscular movement writing system to such an extent that the 
pupils are able to write legibly and elegantly in one minute and thirty 
seconds the twenty spelling words for which in many schools a twenty- 
minute recitation period is allowed. Another superintendent accom- 
plished as much in eight weeks with begiiming classes in reading as some 
others in two years. Still another has schools in which we find the 
third grades have the number concept as highly developed and a more 
complete knowledge of the number combinations than many fifth and 
sixth grades. 


EEADING 

The first step in introducing the “Aldine,” “Progressive Road to 
Reading,” “Ward,” or whatever system may be selected, is to secure 
a specialist from the publishing company to present the subject to the 
teachers. The manual explaining this system should then be placed 
in the hands of the teacher for study. This should be followed by informal 
conferences in which the superintendent, having completely mastered 
the subject, should give definite instructions to his teachers how to begin 
the work. The instruction should be along two lines, (i) general direc- 
tions for handling beginners in reading; (2) directions for teaching the 
system chosen. 

I. A few illustrations of the kind of general direction, about which 
there is a substantial agreement among well-equipped superintendents 
and skilful teachers, are given below. The superintendent must dis- 
cover the principles upon which the best practices are based by getting 
into close touch with the children, by observing the work of good 
teachers, and by conferences with superintendents and others. He must 
explain these principles to the teachers, and in his frequent visits to the 
schools see that his directions are followed. 

Ilhstraiions. — (a) The length of the recitation should be from ten 
to fifteen minutes, with two or more recitations daily. This time should 
be devoted to reading, and should not be taken up with the phonetic 
drills. Such drills may be better given in separate exercises. 

b) The recitation should occur early in the session, when the children 
are at their best. A few teachers stiU give the number work precedence 
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over the reading. Reading, however, is entitled to the best place in the 
program, as the chief subject of the language group of studies which is 
most important at this stage in the development of the child. 

c) Not more than ten or twelve children should be placed in one 
division. In any case, it is usually necessary to divide the entering class 
into two or three groups, on account of the differences in the ability of the 
children. If the school contains several grades and many classes, it will 
stiH be better to make these dimsions of the beginners, so that the work 
of each group may be adapted to the development of the children in it. 
Progress will be more rapid with such an adaptation of the work, though 
the time devoted to each group be shortened. 

d) The classes should be gathered about the teacher, standing or 
seated in kindergarten chairs. Close proximity strengthens the influence 
of the teacher, brings the children into a favorable position for black- 
board or chart work, and enables the teacher to sense the indi\idual needs 
of the pupils and supply the help required. 

2. The second line of instruction should include equally minute 
directions for (a) teaching the first vocabulary; (b) dramatization; 
(c) seat work relating to reading ; (d) devices for word drills ; (e) phonics ; 
if) beginning to read from books; (g) order in which reading material 
should be used; (h) amount to be read. 

The following brief discussion of a few phases of the subject may 
suggest some of the points upon which the superintendent should give 
explicit directions. 

Manud . — ^To secure the best results with any system, it is important 
that the method be followed as outlined in the manual. A mastery of 
the manual is essential, in order that the purpose and value of the various 
processes may be clearly understood and thoroughly appreciated. Fre- 
quent teachers’ meetings, in which the various phases of the work are 
discussed and experiences exchanged, are also desirable. 

Story . — ^The work begins with a story in the “Aldine” and “Pro- 
gressive Road to Reading.” Every good primary teacher must be a good 
story teller. If she has not learned that art, she should be encouraged 
to try at once. Practice will generally give the teacher power in this 
direction. Above all, insist that she keep in mind the purposes of the 
story, which are to arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the child and 
put him in a favorable attitude for his own reading, which is to follow. 
Incidentally, it facilitates the memorizing of the rhyme or cumulative 
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story around which the story centers, and in order to make this eftective, 
the rhyme or cumulative story should be given proper emphasis in the 
telling. Many variations of the stories may be given, each utilizing 
the exact wording of the rhyme. Other stories may also be told if the 
teacher keeps in mind the object for which they are used, and does not 
tell them for mere entertainment. 

Initial slock of sight words— Tht memorizing of the rhymes or 
cumulative stories furnishes the child wdth the initial stock of sight 
words. The stories, the rh3dhm, the arrangement of the words, pictures, 
and dramatization give these sight words a vivid meaning and help to 
fix them in the minds of the children. As fast as the rhjmaes are taught, 
the charts containing them should be hung from the chalk trays or the 
rhymes may be written on the blackboard. Having memorized the 
rhyme, the teacher should be told that she should rarely, if ever, tell 
the child a word which can be found in the rhyme. He should always 
be led to find it for himself, thus developing self-reliance. 

Pictures. — ^The pictures in the books and on the chart may be used 
to arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the child, stimulate his thought, 
increase his understanding of the story, and improve his expression in 
reading. Other pictures of children and of things in which children are 
interested may be collected and used with advantage. 

Dramatization. — Dramatization is another effective means of secur- 
ing a better imderstanding of thought and good expression. The teach- 
ers must be made to see that dramatization is a means and not an end 
in itself. It should be natural and spontaneous. Used intelligently, it 
will be found very helpful. 

Non-EngUsh-speaking children. — ^With non-English-speaking chil- 
dren, a liberal use of objects, pictures, action sentences, and the right 
kind of dramatizing will soon establish a working vocabulary. 

Phonics. — Most manuals of reading present complete systems for 
phonetic teaching. No part of the work is more important, and no 
part is more liable to be slighted by teachers who are having inadequate 
supervision. Each step should be studied by the superintendent, dis- 
cussed with the teachers, and watched in operation in the schoolroom. 
If this is done, nearly uniform results will be secured in all of the schools 
and the children will gain the power to get new words for themselves. 
Begin with daily drills of initial consonants. Every child should be led 
to recognize the consonants or combination of consonants at a glance. 
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Poor or insufficient drill at this point will cause trouble later. WTien the 
time arrives for the teaching of phonetic families, see that the teacher 
follows the instructions given in the manual as to the order of taking 
up the series and for the use of the phonetic chart. Not only see that 
these instructions are obseiwed by the teacher, but see that she under- 
stands the use of the type word and realizes the importance and value of 
giving all the drills suggested, and as much more as are needed to make 
every child instantly recognize every word in any series that has been 
presented to him. 

Mechanics . — WTiile reading should never be made mechanical, a 
certain amount of drill on the purely mechanical phases of reading is 
absolutely necessarj”, and this, like everything else that is worth doing 
at all, should be done thoroughly. Much of this form of drill is best 
given in exercises entirely distinct from the reading lesson itself. Sepa- 
rate periods, though they may be short, will answer for this work. 
Where a multiplicity of classes makes this ne.xt to imposible, a portion 
of the reading lesson must be set apart for this drill. In the first two 
grades, every reading lesson should be prefaced with a thorough and 
rapid drill of sight w’ords. During the primer period this should mclude 
the entire vocabulary of the child. The new words which have been 
presented to the child by the story and in the rhjme are first drilled 
upon from a blackboard. They are then added to his previous stock 
of sight words and abundant drill given by sight word cards. This 
cannot be done too thoroughly. 

Silent reading . — Silent reading is vastly more important than oral 
reading. All oral reading should be thought getting, and thus lead to 
enjoyment in silent reading. Frequent exercises in silent reading 
should be given in grades above the third. One method of conducting 
such an exercise is to give the class new material— books, magazines, 
or newspapers — and after allowing time for a silent reading of the 
paragraph or page, books are closed and the children are asked to express 
the thought in the fewest possible words. In the intermediate grades 
silent reading contests may be used to arouse the competitive and play 
instinct. Sides may be chosen and credits given to the quickest and 
best reports. 

Training for expression in the upper grades. — K. good way to improve 
the expression is to use two recitations a week for drill on a few choice 
selections. The reading of these pieces should be studied as carefully 
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as is the declamation in preparation for the prize speaking contest. The 
selections creditably read serve to establish standards by which the 
pupil judges his own and others’ efforts. Thorough training on a few 
selections will improve all the oral reading. 

Another way to secure good reading is occasionally to have two, 
three, or four pupils read or recite to the class or school the articles in 
which they have found pleasure. The children will make their own 
selections from newspapers, magazines, or books. This plan presents 
the conditions favorable for good oral reading— an interested reader, 
attentive listeners, and a selection suited to the age, imderstanding, and 
taste of the company. 


WEixmG 

Experience is demonstrating the fact that business writing may be 
successfully taught in the pubKc schools. The steps necessary to suc- 
cess are: (i) the adoption of a good system; (2) mastery by the super- 
intendent; (3) study and practice by the teachers; (4) systematic work 
in the schools. 

That mastery by the superintendent is an essential thing is shown 
by the following statement by an energetic, capable, Massachusetts 

superintendent: “I introduced the system of writing. The 

work dragged and the results were discouraging. I learned the system 
myseff and gave lessons in the schools and at the teachers’ meetings. 
In a few months the writing had improved wonderfully and teachers, 
pupils, committees, and parents were enthusiastic.” 

After the teachers understand the system and begin to get good 
results from children, the superintendent can arouse a proper spirit of 
emulation by collecting and exhibiting samples of the writing of indi- 
viduals, grades, or schools. He must continue to manifest the keenest 
interest if the work is to be kept up to the standard. Superintendent 

C. says: “I used the system of writing for three years with 

excellent results. Then I became interested in other things and ceased 
to call for samples of writing or observe writing lessons. Near the dose 
of the year I awoke to the fact that in consequence of my neglect the 
writing of the pupils had deteriorated 50 per cent.” 

It is now comparatively easy for a superintendent to start the free- 
arm muscular movement writing, for four of the state normal schools 
are graduating students who axe capable of teaching the writing in a 
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school, or with a little help, of taking charge of the writing in a building 
or instructing the teaching corps of a town in the subject. 

NC3IBER 

One of the several highly developed number systems should be chosen 
and taught to the teachers in the grade meetings and in the school Aisits 
of the superintendent. The ease with which this may be done is shown 
by the analysis of the Gray System given below. 

Explanation. — ^The aim of the Gray System is to give the child true 
concepts in number and a knowledge of the so-called “number facts” 
and to make him, so far as possible, self-educative in the matter of 
acquiring them — to provide a means of learning through doing. 

In form, the method is objective. It provides seat exercises in 
counting so arranged that the child makes and uses again and again 
objective and written expressions of “number facts.” Through this 
work the child gradually comes to remember one after another of these 
“facts” and acquires clear and accurate number language and imagery. 

First step.— The first step in the method {ilanttal, chap, i) is the 
development of the oral, written, and objective language of the -h and 
X “facts.” This is language work pure and simple. The author 
assumes that before the child begms to learn that 2+3 = 5, 3X2=6, 
etc., he must know what 2+3, 3X2, etc., mean objectively. This step 
requires six to eight weeks. When it is completed, the child is ready 
for seat work in the construction of expressions in which that language 
is used. 

Second step. — {Manual, chaps, ii and iii.) This requires about four 
to six weeks to complete, consists of seat work in + and X language. 
Its aim is to give the cHld a ready knowledge of the language through 
experiences in using it accurately. There is no memory work, no reci- 
tation work, connected with it. If the objective work is done accurately 
and afterwards written correctly from the objective work on his desk, 
the purpose of the work is being fully served. 

Third step. — {Manual, chap, iv.) The child is given seat objective 
work in which he uses this + and X language. The aim is to give him 
counting exercises the character and form of which lead him to dis- 
cover and rediscover and remake the “number facts” again and again 
until they begin to find a place in his memory. 

Fourth In the same manner use is made of “take away." 
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Fifth step . — “Has how many.” 

Sixth step . — ^Tens language. 

Seventh step . — ^Tens counting. 

Eighth step . — Partition language, etc. 

Caution: A most important part of the system — a part that, if neg- 
lected, would leave the work barren of results — ^is the daily oral recita- 
tion work called “memory tests” {Manual, chap, v) which begin after 
one or two weeks of work under the third step. These are oral exercises 
in which, in response to questions, the pupil tells the teacher what he 
remembers of his counting experiences. The more often he is given an 
opportimity to relate Ms experiences, the more indelibly fixed in Ms 
memory the experiences become. 

As each new counting step is taken up (take away, has how many, 
etc.) these daily memory tests are broadened to include that subject. 
As the work advances, all past experiences are included in these drills, 
no line of past work being overlooked during the year for more than a 
few days at a time. It is the teacher’s means of fixing indelibly in 
the child’s memory what he has discovered in Ms seat counting work. 
Without such drills many of the “facts” would be but fleeting visions 
soon to be forgotten. 


rOEMAL LANGUAGE 

The generally accepted idea in language teaching is that ease and 
facility in oral and written expression be developed before much atten- 
tion is given to spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and grammatical 
construction. Stories, plant and animal studies, games, the manual 
acthities, and other means are used to fill the child with thoughts wMch 
he is so eager to express that he looks upon the oral or written language 
of the school as an opportuMty and privilege. Fixing his thought upon 
the mechanics of language is believed to lessen Ms pleasure in, and 
retard Ms power of, expression. Accuracy may be promoted without 
interfering with freedom: 

1. By making the most of the child’s imitative instincts. He 
should never see an inconect sentence, or, if it is possible to prevent it, 
hear one. 

2. By giving dictation, language drills, or other drill exercises to fix 
habits of good expression at periods distinct from the recitation wMch is 
devoted to the study of literature or expression. 
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II. In the teaching of geography, history, physiology, and other 
subjects in which somewhat similar development methods are desirable. 
To teach these subjects in the best way, the teacher should know chil- 
dren, be familiar with the subject-matter, and understand the pedagogy 
of each study. Good courses in a state normal school are the best prepa- 
ration for this kind of teaching Experience under wdse supendsion 
has fitted many to do strong work in these lines. A superintendent can 
help the teachers materially by studying with them the pedagogy of these 
subjects and the methods and devices used in presenting them. Good 
lectures or courses in reading will also serve to broaden the outlook of the 
teachers and increase their ability to interest and instruct the children. 

Carefully prepared model lessons given by the superintendent or 
teachers will set standards which will be imitated and improved 
upon by other teachers. 

III. In the teaching of the practical arts— 'paper folding, cooking, 
sewing and mending, knitting and darning, agriculture, wood, metal, 
and leather working. Each year the manual activities are assuming a 
larger share of the school program. The schools of Gary, Ind., devote 
half time to them and still keep their children up to the grade in the 
book work. All progressive school systems give them a place in the 
curriculum. Rural and village school programs should allow at least 
two hours a week of the teacher’s time for these subjects. The children 
are so interested in them that they will study their lessons diligently 
to earn extra time for the manual work. They should be encouraged 
to do this. Any child will teach himself much if given the opportunity 
to express his thoughts with his hands in a creative way. These sub- 
jects appeal strongly to the children. The knowledge acquired in their 
study is of much value in itself. It is excellent material for educational 
purposes, tends to give pupils the right attitude toward manual labor, 
and helps to bring about sympathetic relations between the home and the 
school. All that is needed to supervise this work effectively is interest 
in the subject, fair intelligence, a desire to serve the community, and a 
willmgness to study a few books on agriculture, courses of study in cook- 
ing, and any one of the several books which give explicit directions for 
sewing. 

BOOKS ON COOKING 

Domestic Arts Book, North Adams Normal School 
The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, Little, Brown & Co. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cooking, Macmillan. 
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BOOKS ON SEWING 

Gooimn^s Course in Sewing (3 vols.), Frank D. Beattys & Co., New York. 
Scientific Sewing and Garment Cutting^ Silver, Burdett & Co. 

BOOKS ON AOiaCULTUKE 

Agricultural Projects far Elementary Schools ^ Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Elementary Agriculture, Hatch & Hazelwood; Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. 

IV. In teaching and directing organized games and folk-dancing, 
progressive superintendents are making an increasing use of the play 
mstinct in the educative processes. 


Game 

Reference 

Author 

j Publisher 

Three Deep 

Herr Slap Jack 

Black and White 

Partner Tag 

Beast, Bird, Fish 

Hound and Rabbit ' 

Club Scratch 1 

Muffin Man i 

Gardener and Scamp 
Animal Blind Man^s Buff 
Circle Zigzag 

Over and Under Relay 

Games for Play- 
ground, Home, 
School, and 
Gymnasium 

Jessie H. Bancroft 

Macmillan 

Vis-S.-vis 

All Up 

Guess Ball 

One Hundred > 

and Fifty Gym-, 
nastic Games 

Carrie A. Harper 

George H. Ellis, 
Boston 

Simon Says 

Weathercock 

Have You Seen My 
Sheep ? 

Cat and Mouse 

Center Base 

Education by 
Plays and 
Games 

George E. Johnson 

Ginn k Co. 

Runner’s Choice 

Comer Ball 

Last Pair, Pass 

Indoor and Out- ’ 
door Gymnas- I 
tic Games 

Maria Grey 

Freidenker Pub. 
Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

I See You 

Rabbit in the Hollow 

The Folk-Dance | 
Book 

Popular Folk- 
Games 

G. W. Crampton 

Mari R. Hofer 

A. S. Barnes, New 
York 

A. Flanagan Co,, 
Chicago 


Organized games are made to insure healthful and pleasurable 
activity for all of the children. School grounds are being equipped with 
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swings, teeters, sand pits, tether balls, volley ball outfits, croquet sets, 
and other simple and inexpensive apparatus. Most of the apparatus may 
be devised and made by the pupils under the direction of the teachers. 

Games are made the means of teaching manners, self-restraint, 
regard for the rights of others, and in short, bringing about those right 
relations between children which constitute good morals. Some super- 
intendents are using play to establish habits of correct expression and 
action, and even in the acquirement of knowledge. 

Organized games and folk-dancing should supplement, not supersede, 
free play. They should form a part of the physical exercises given 
during school hours, and of the plays of the recess and noon intermis- 
sions. Supervised play is almost a necessity when children spend the 
noon hour on the school premises. 

The names of a number of games, with a list of the books in which 
they are described, are given on page 48. Some of these games 
are suited to the schoolroom, others to outdoor use. Appropriate ones 
should be selected and discussed, and the teachers encouraged to make 
the most of this approach to the child’s mind and heart, and of this 
means of promoting happiness and healthful development. 



IV. WORK OF THE STATE SUPERVISORS OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


WALLACE LUND 

Southern Education Board, Washington, D.C. 


The southern states between the Atlantic and the Mississippi expend 
annually about thirty millions of dollars upon their rural schools. Over 
twenty millions are paid to teachers. It has been estimated that 25 per 
cent of this can be counted as waste due to the lack of supervision. The 
fact we have to meet is, that, as a rule, the individual schools resulting 
from this vast expenditure are wholly inefficient. To quote Mr. T. J. 
Coates, state supervisor of rural schools in Kentucky, “We have been 
tr)dng for nearly one hundred years to develop rural schools without 
supervision and have failed.” 

But how create the efficient school? As a step in this direction 
state supervisors of rural schools were appointed in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kentucky, and West Virginia. These 
supervisors are legally appointed state officials in the departments of 
education, who have charge of rural-school administration and upbuilding 
under the general oversight of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The office is permanent, so that the efficient supervisor can devote 
his life to the rural schools. 

The problem that confronted the state supervisors was one of great 
magnitude. Setting forth this problem in a tabular form we have: 


TABLE I 

Number of White Rural Schooi.s in the Grain Belt* 



Number of 
WMte Schools 

Number of 
Schools Having 
only One 
Teacher 

Percentage 
of Houses 
with only 
One Room 

Average Area 
Covered by 
Each Rural 
School 

North Carolina 

5,156 



9 

Virgjiiia 

6.708RT 

5,305 


6 

West Viiginia. 1 

6,S7oRT 

5,771 


4 

Kentucky 

7,056 

6,270 


6 

Tennessee 1 

6,044 

4,587 


7 

Totals 

31,534 

i 

26,951 

82.7 
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In the Cotton Belt 


South Carolina, 

2,399 

1,986 

83 0 

12 

Georgia 

4,891 

3,553 

75 0 

12 

Alabama 

4>427 

2 , 59 ° 

64 6 

12 

Mississippi 

4,256 

3,3:92 

>5 0 

II 

Totals 

15,973 

11,321 

72.2 


Grand totab 

4 !? ,507 

38,272 

79 2 



RT — Rural aud Town. 


*For our survey we took tke states between the Potomac and Mississippi, excluding Florida on 
account of distinctive natural and educational conditions 


TABLE II 

Condition of Houses 

d) Percentage of houses that are old 59 

h) Percentage of houses that are not painted 40 

c) Percentage of houses out of repair 30 


TABLE m 

Number of White Rural Teachers, Sex, Age, Salary, and Length of Term 

Taught 



Total No 
of White 
Rural 
Teachers* 

Percentage 
of Female 
Teachers 

Average 

Age 

Average 

MontUy 

Salary 

No Months 
Taught 
Previous 
Year 

Gfdift Bch — 






North Carolina 

7,113 

70.0 

27.2 

47*44 

4 0 

Virginia 

6,732 

79*0 

23 7 

44 66 

5*3 

West Virginia 

7,735 

48 9 

25 3 

47 93 i 

6.0 

Kentucky 

6,307 

59-5 

25*1 

46.24 

6.0 

Tennessee 

8,466 

60.8 

27.2 

39.05 

6.1 

Totals 

38,353 

63.0 

25 1 

42.47 

5*5 

Cotton Belt — 






South Carolina. . . 

4,255 

80.4 

27.2 

34*49 

6.1 

Georgia 

7,691 

72.1 

26.1 

49*42 

4-9 

Alabama 

6,434 

64 7 

24.5 

SO. 51 

5*7 

Mississippi 

4,033 

72 0 

25.7 

42.38 

5*1 

Totals 

22,413 

71-5 

25 8 

44.18 

5-5 

Grand totals 

60,766 

67-3 

25.4 

43-33 

5*5 


♦These figures are only approximately rural. The average monthly salary is rural in North Caro- 
lina, in the other states it is for both town and country The average tom is likewise approximately 
rural, except m North Carolina, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
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TABLE IV 

Status ot the Teaining That Rubai. Teachebs Have Had 


Percentages 

a) Educated in the rural schools 6o 4 

h) Having attended town schools * 21.4 

c) Having attended some high school 46 4 

i) Having attended some normal college 23.0 

e) Having attended some college 30 4 

f) Graduates of colleges 8.3 


TABLE V 

Percentages op White Children Enrolled with Average Attendance and 
WITH Number not Enrolled in the Rural Schools, 1910-1911 



Percentage of 
White Children 
Enrolled in 
Rural Schools 

Average Attendance 
of W' hite Children 
in Rural Schools 

Number of W^hite 
Rural-School 
Children of School 
Age not Enrolled 

Grain Belt — 




North Carolina 

73-7 

47.21 

109,392 

Virginia 

71.8* 

4 S 60* 

937914 

West Virginia. ... .... 

75 - 7 * 

51-28* 

77,874 

Kentucky 

73 0 

29.41 

142,597 

Tennessee 

73 8 

44-63 

126,352 

Totals 

73 6 

44 23 

530,129 

Cotton Belt — 


South Carolina 

73 4 

52 30 

36,257 

Georgia 

72 7 

42.91 

86,412 

Alabama 

71 8 

45-30 

110,080 

76,711 

Mississippi 

74 6 

29 31 

Totals 

73-1 

45 00 i 

309,460 

Grand totals 

73-4 

44.60 

859,589 


and town. 


We have then 44 6 per cent of the white children attending school 
5 . 5 months each year, taught usually by a young woman with practically 
no training for her profession. The need, therefore, of an effective system 
of rural schools is apparent. How to accomplish this end is the question 
of prime importance with the state supervisor. In conference at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., in April, 1911, these supervisors agreed that three means 
sJundd he employed to create the schools needed^ increased local taxation^ 
consolidation with transportation, and demonsircdion schools at strategic 
centers. 
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In carrying out these plans the state supervisor must enlist the 
county superintendents and at the same time train them for more 
effective service. 

In the states with which we are dealing there are 971 counties with 
79,939 schools. Thus the average number of schools per county superin- 
tendent is 82. In order to visit each school under his charge once a 
month, the county superintendent must visit at least four schools every 
school day and travel approximately 30 miles. If the visiting of schools 
is the only duty of the county superintendent, a study of the above will 
show that even this cannot adequately be done. But when we consider 
that a large portion of his time must be given to administrative detail, 
his visits to schools for purposes of supervision and instruction must of 
necessity be at long intervals and each visit of short duration. 

Mr. Brogden, state supervisor in North Carolina, states, “It is a 
physical impossibility for any man to give adequate supervision to such 
a large number of schools scattered over an area ranging from 500 to 
900 square miles.”' 

With the county superintendent the state supervisor visits the rural 
schools of the county, studying needs, assisting teachers, and ma.iring 
suggestions looking toward the betterment of the content of the schools. 
While in the county he takes an active part in local movements for 
efficient schools, which are usually efforts to levy a local tax or to increase 
a previous levy, to consolidate a number of weak schools into one strong 
central school, to secure a new building or to improve and equip an 
old one. 

Reports from eleven states for six months in 1912 show that the 
state supervisors have aided in ninety local tax campaigns and in 103 
consolidation efforts. They have furthermore stimulated 188 new 
buildings. 

The teachers have been another point of attack by the supervisors 
in their efforts for efficient schools. From the beginning it was seen that 
the teachers must be instructed and directed so that their schools would 
meet the needs of their commtmities. To do this, Teachers’ Mannals 
for the Elementary Schools were prepared by the state supervisors and 
issued by the departments of education. These give the teachers in 
detail the vital points in the work to be done as well as methods of put- 
ting these into practice. Another means employed in teaching the 

*L. C. Brogden, Consolidation of Schools and Public Transportation of Pupils. 
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teachers is through the institutes. As far as possible these are made 
training schools for disseminating modern methods of teaching. 

In Kentucky, Mr. Coates selects ten schools at strategic centers in 
each of ten counties, thus getting loo schools distributed over the state 
which the county superintendents place imder his immediate direction. 
These he calls demonstration schools. Mr. Coates visits these schools 
whenever possible, makes place for the teachers, and then directs the 
work throughout the session. Around these ten centers the other 
schools of the counties are grouped. Each group averages about seven 
schools. For these seven schools eight teachers are employed, one of 
these a substitute teacher. The substitute teacher takes the place of 
teacher “A,” so that she can spend some time at the central school; then 
the substitute teacher relieves teacher “B,” and so on, which enables 
each teacher in the group of seven schools to spend some time in the 
central school. These schools, becoming more and more effective, will 
naturally absorb the weaker schools around, or they will act as examples 
affecting all the schools of the county and finally of the state. A similar 
plan is being carried out in Arkansas and in sections of other states. 

But these demonstration schools, however efhcient in equipment and 
methods of teaching, cannot hope to influence the entire state within a 
short period of time, nor can the county superintendent, with the many 
demands upon his time, create schools equal to the needs of country life. 
We must therefore look farther for a solution. The county has its 
schools, its teachers, its equipment. Primitive teaching methods still 
prevail in the larger number of the rural schools. How to train the 
teachers already at work, therefore, was the most vital and urgent prob- 
lem with which the state supervisors had to deal. This called for expert 
supervisors in numbers sufficient to reach all the schools in the county. 

Mannington District, Marion County, W. Va., has the distinction 
of inaugurating expert supervision of rural schools in the South, 
a district supervisor being appointed in 1901. In the fall of 1910 county 
supervisors of teaching in the rural schools were appointed by the state 
normal schools in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, their salaries and expenses being paid from an appropriation 
by the Peabody Education Fund. Although connected with the state 
normal schools, the work of these supervisors was done, in each case, 
under the general supervision of the State Department of Education. 

For the purpose of studying the methods of sipervision that had been 
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developed in West Virginia as well as for judging results, the state super- 
visors held a conference with a number of the district superintendents 
at the State University, Morgantown, June 26-30, 1911. 

Since this conference, supervising teachers corresponding to the dis- 
trict superintendents in West Virginia, have been appointed in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

These district superintendents and supervising teachers, although 
working under the supervision of the county superintendents, are largely 
directed by the state supervisor, hence they are his agents in developing 
both the inner life and outer activities of the school They report 
directly and regularly to the state department or the state supervisor. 

Mr. Tate, state supervisor of South Carolina, suggests that the 
county supervising teachers: 

1. Assist in securing good teachers. 

2. Look after grounds and buildings and equipment. 

3. Get every pupil enrolled opening day. 

4. Encourage teachers to read and study, 

5. Develop country libraries. 

6. Encourage the introduction of elementary manual training, cooking, 
homekeeping, and sanitation into the country schools. 

7. Use the score card. 

8. Look after the organization and conduct of the schools. 

9. Train the teachers in effective methods, 

Mr, Hanifan, in West Virginia, further suggests an exchange of com- 
positions among the schools and industrial exhibits for district or county 
fairs. He also recommends concentration on a few definite means of 
improvement, noting that last year in the thirty-seven districts imder 
supervision the attendance was inaeased 14 per cent. 

In a bulletin on Duties of County Supervisors of Schools j Mr. Coates 
outlines similar activities and suggests that these supervisors: 

1. Vitalize the common branches, 

2. Socialize the common branches: make them fill immediate and real 
needs in the life of the people. Introduce vocational subjects. 

3. Advertise the school among the people. 

In addition to these activities it is the duty of the supervisors in some 
of the states to aid in organizing boys^ com clubs and girls’ clubs for 
canning, for poultry, or for garden work. Generally they do all they can 
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to further these community activities and to relate them to the schools. 
They are also the school improvement agents in the counties. The 
following table sets forth the number of supervisors employed in the 
southern states up to October i, 1912, and also the estimated number 
required to adequately supervise all of the rural schools in these states: 



No. Supervisors 
Employed up to 
October i, 1912 

No Supervisors 
Need^ m the 
States^ 

Alabama . . .... ..... .... 

I 

177 

Arkansas 

I 

240 

Florida. . 


I 2 I 

Georgia. . . . 

8 

IQS 

Kentucky 1 

6s 

282 

Louisiana 


13s 

Mississippi 

3 

170 

North Carolina 

3 

206 

South Carolina 

9 

96 

Tennessee 

5 

242 

Virginia 

7 1 

268 

West Virginia 

58 1 

263 

Totals 

160 

2,395 


♦Estimated number schools for each supervisor, 25 


In the foregoing we have seen the various agencies through which the 
state supervisor works for the betterment of the rural schools in the 
southern states. The following table of specific results reported by the 
superintendents of fifty-two counties taken at random, but where the 
state supervisors have done special work, will be of interest: 


Total number of new buildings erected 226 

Total number of additions to old buildings 40 

Amoimt expended for new buildings and additions to old $670,455 

Amount expended for equipment, school improvement, etc $ 52,618 

Amount expended for sanitation $ 12,636 

Number of special local tax levies 129 

Total amount derived $340,230 

Number of consolidations completed 78 

Number of small schools consolidated 114 

Number of wagons added 51 

Number of counties reporting rural-school supervisors ii 

Number of boys enrolled in com clubs 978 

Number of girls enrolled in tomato dubs 709 

Number of libraries established iiS 
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Number of counties reporting industrial training in schools ... 16 

Number of school improvement leagues organized 62 

Number of schools reported with school gardens 17 

Number of counties reporting individual drinking cups in schools. . $ 


The above table clearly sets forth the wide range of activities in 
which the state supervisor is the guiding spirit. He is the pivot around 
which revolve all these campaigns for new levies and increased taxation, 
for consolidation and transportation, for expert supervising teachers and 
for general school betterment. It is to him that we look for the solution 
of the rural-school problem. 



V THE RELATION OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
TO THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS AND TO THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


U. J. HOFFMAN 

State Supervisor of Country and Village Schools, Springfield, Illinois 


It is the purpose of this article to give one method of co-operation of 
school officers in bringing about progress in one phase of their work. To 
try to cover the whole subject would require more space than can be 
allotted to this topic. 

In lUinois the duties of both the county superintendent of schools 
and the superintendent of public instruction are advisory rather than 
directory. The theory of the system is that the school is a local institu- 
tion. Its control is in local officials elected by the people of the district. 
The revenue is derived largely from local taxes levied by the local officers. 
The state’s contribution is less than 5 per cent of the expenditures. 

There are 10,638 districts maintaining one-room schools. The 
number of directors who administer the aSairs of these districts is 
31,914. A single county with 251 schools has 753 directors. 

The county superintendent, having to visit these schools at least 
once a year and having to supervise these teachers, is a very busy man 
if he tries to do his duty. He cannot possibly do all that is expected of 
him with the assistance which is given him. His duty to be the official 
advisor and constant assistant of school officers has had to be done only 
when these officers called upon him for advice and assistance. The 
directors have come to recognize the coimty superintendent as the super- 
visor of the work of the school. The course of study, the organization 
of the school, the methods of teaching, the examination and promotion 
of pupils have been turned over to him, although the statute puts these 
things in the directors’ hands. 

The greatest deficiency in the one-room schools of Illinois is found in 
the housing and the equipment. As a general rule, these are worse than 
they were thirty years ago, although the school work is much better now 
than it was then. 
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The superintendent of public instruction is made by law the super- 
visor of all the common schools of the state and is to advise and assist 
the county superintendents, addressing to them, from time to time, 
circular letters relating to the best manner of conducting schools, 
constructing schoolhouses, and furnishing the same. When the present 
superintendent, Francis G. Blair, entered upon the duties of the office, 
he saw clearly that the improvement of the physical conditions of the 
one-room school and the creation of a more active desire for better 
schools presented a fruitful field of effort for the Department of Public 
Instruction and the county superintendent. 

Instead of relying wholly upon circular letters, he determined to send 
a man out into the field to inspect the schools and to confer personally 
with the county superintendent, teachers, and the local directors. He 
did not wait for the legislature to supply him with additional help, but 
so divided the office work that one man was left free to go into the field. 
The legislature soon appropriated additional funds and there are now 
two supervisors of country and village schools devoting all their time to 
this work and they are out in the field while schools are in session. 

THE ILLINOIS PLAN OE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN STATE SUPERINTENDENT, 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, AND SCHOOL DIRECTORS 

A pamphlet was prepared which contains chapters on the needs of 
the one-room schools; lighting, heating, ventilation, seating, library, 
apparatus, decoration; the schoolhouse, plans and specifications for a 
modem house, also specifications for remodeling old houses; school 
officers, their duties and powers; the teacher, the work peculiar to a 
country teacher; the orgardzation of a one-room school. These topics 
are treated in great detail. The requirements for a standard school are 
set forth as follows: 

Requirements eoe a Standard School 

YARD AND OUTBUILDINGS 

1. Ample playground. 

2. Good approaches to the house. 

3. Two wdl-kept, widely separated outhouses. 

4. Convenient fuel-house. 

THE schoolhouse 

1. House well built, in good repair, and painted. 

2. Good foundation. 
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3. Well lighted. 

4. Attractive interior decorations, 

5. Good blackboards, some suitable for small children. 

6. Heated with jacketed stove in comer, or a room heater and ventilator in 
comer, or basement furnace which brings clean air in through the furnace and 
removes foul air from room. 

7. Floor and interior clean and tidy. 

iWNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 

1. Desks suitable for children of all ages, properly placed. 

2. Good teacher^s desk. 

3. Good bookcase. 

4. A good collection of juvenile books suitable as aids to school work as 
well as general reading. Pupils’ Reading Circle organized. 

5. Set of good maps, a globe, dictionaries, sanitary water supply. 

THE ORGANIZATION 

1. School well organized, 

2. Classification and daily register well kept. 

3. Definite program of study. 

4. Program of recitation. 

S* Attendance regular. 

6. At least seven months school. 

7. Discipline good. 

THE TEACHER 

1, Education: The equivalent of a high-school course. 

2, Must receive at least $360 per annum. 

3. Ranked by the comity superintendent as a good or superior teacher. 

4. Must read Teachers’ Reading Circle books and attend institutes and 
meetings. 

A diploma is ofiered to the school which meets these requirements 
and a plate is placed above the front door on the outside, bearing the 
words ''Standard School/’ which can be read by those passing along 
the road. 

The state supervisor and the county superintendent visit the school 
usually by automobile, the directors having been invited to be present. 
The school is inspected and everything that is right is pointed out. If 
there are deficiencies, they are noted and suggestions given as to what 
would be satisfactory. If the improvements have not been influenced 
by the pamphlet which has been sent to the directors, the deficiencies 
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usually are; heated rvith a bare stove in the middle of the room, desks too 
large for the children or so placed that the children are uncomfortable. 
If there is a library, it is composed of books far beyond the children and 
not at aU related to their daily lives or school work. There may be no 
maps, globes, and minor supplies. The walls may need decorating or 
outhouses and yard may need attention. 

Directors are told how a stove may be jacketed or, what is better, a 
room furnace installed; what desks are needed and how they should be 
placed; the kind of books that should be in the library. The teacher 
must be superior, good, or at least fair. 

The county superintendent’s judgment is relied upon, as only a 
half-hour can be spent at a school. Ten schools a day is the usual 
number visited. 

As nearly as may be all parts of the county are msited in the two or 
three days the supervisor can spend in a county. The newspapers give 
the visit wide publicity and a great interest is aroused amiong the people, 
teachers, and children, especially if several schools are approved. The 
county superintendent and teachers as well as the children of the schools 
not standardized exert themselves to get the improvements needed so 
that their schools may also be recognized by the state superintendent as 
up to what they should be. The people generally learn that the standard 
schools are decidedly better and ask why their children may not be as 
well provided for. The improvement idea is contagious and when once 
started reaches every school. Many schools are improved which do not 
reach the standard at once, but will reach it as soon as the money can 
be procured. 

After the visit of the supervisor, the county superintendent checks 
up schools and recommends them for diplomas. When interest has once 
been aroused he has great influence with boards of directors in getting the 
right things done. He invites them to meet him at the school. They go 
to see him in his office. He holds meetings of directors either at the 
county seat or more locally. He reports to them in writing the needs 
of their school to meet the standard set by the state. Teachers become 
ambitious to have their schools standardized. Good teachers refuse to 
accept a school when the equipment is not up to the standard. The plate 
appeals to the directors and the people. It is a careless community 
that is not reached when these signs begin to appear on other school- 
houses than their own. 
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A SUPERIOR SCHOOL 

The transformation of many of the most disreputable schoolhouses 
into most comfortable, cosy, attractive schoolrooms was most surprising. 
The willingness of directors to spend sums of money that the supervisor 
would have feared to suggest is no unusual thing. The influence of this 
spirit of improvement caught by directors and people has a decided effect 
upon the teacher, pupils, and the work that they do. They are proud 
of their reputation and try to live up to it. 

The demands on the part of dii*ectors for the recognition of a higher 
degree than a standard school led the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to offer a diploma for a superior school. A standard school is one 
which has all the essential equipment, and a good or fair teacher. A 
superior school is one that has everything which a good teacher can use. 
The lightiag must be exactly right, the decoration of the walls must be 
in good taste, the water supply wholly sanitary, the house must contain 
separate cloakrooms for the sexes. Manual training, domestic arts, and 
agriculture must be taught. The teacher must be a superior teacher; 
a good or fair teacher will not answer. 

The purpose of this diploma is to influence the building of the new 
schoolhouses and the employment of teachers whose superior qualities 
are recognized. 

Requirements eor a Superior One-Room School 

Standard schools which have all the requirements specified in the following 
will be awarded a superior one-room school diploma. 

GROUNDS 

1. Playgrounds at least one-half acre and kept in good condition. 

2. Level, covered with good sod. 

3. Some trees and shrubs. 

4. Well or cistern and sanitary drinking-appliances, 

5. Two outhouses widely separated and well kept. 

6. Good convenient fuel-house. 

HOUSE 

1. Ample schoolroom. 

2. Separate cloakroom for boys and jgirls. 

3. Outside painted, in good repair. 

4. Inade walls properly tinted and dean. 

S- Lighted from one side or from one side and the rear. 
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6. Adjustable windows fitted with good shades. 

7. Floor good and clean, 

8. Heated with basement or room furnace which brings in the pure and 
removes the foul air. 

9. Sufficient blackboards, some within reach of little children. 

10. Desks of No. 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 placed each size in a row properly spaced. 

FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 

1. A good teacher’s desk. 

2. Two chairs. 

3. A good bookcase. 

4. At least eighty library books, ten suitable for each grade. 

5. A good school encyclopedia. 

6. Three dictionaries suitable for high-school, grammar, and intermediate 
grades. 

7. Writing and examination supplies. 

8. Two good wall pictures. 

9. Set of good maps. 

10. A good globe. 

11. A set of measures and scales. 

12. A thermometer. 

13. All schoolbooks for teacher’s use. 

14. Crayon, erasers, pointer, coal hod, shovel, poker, broom, floor brush, 
and sweeping-preparation. 

15. Wash basin, minor, paper towels. 

16. Combination daily and classification register, schedule of school 
property, including list of library and text books, monthly report cards. 

ORGANIZATION 

1. School classified and recorded in register. 

2. Program of study and recitation. 

3. Formal tests given, papers on file. 

4. Certificates of membership and records of reading in Ulinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle. 

5. Provision for instruction in elements of agriculture, manual training, 
domestic arts. Agricultural and nature-study notebooks on file. 

THE TEACHER 

1. A Mgh-school graduate and some training at a normal school. 

2. Holds first-grade certificate. 

3. Salary at least $480 per annum. 

4. Reads Teachers’ Reading Circle books. 
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5. Attends county institute and teachers’ meetings. 

6 . Makes all records and reports required by the county superintendent. 

7. Ranked by the county superintendent as a superior teacher. 

STANDARD OF WORK 

1. The work outlined by the state course of study must be well done. 

2. The discipline must make good school work possible and tend to 
establish sound character. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 

The county superintendent and the state supervisor of country 
schools called at a schoolhouse. One director had responded to the 
invitation to be present. It was a hopeless case. There was hardly 
enough ground in the yard for the children to play “Ring Around the 
Rosy.” The walls were dirty and elephant ears were hanging from the 
ceiling. The old rusty stove occupied one-fourth the room and took its 
share right out of the middle. The desks were double, black with age, 
and seamed by generations of carvers. There was no library, and only 
ragged maps. There were, however, thirty wide-awake children and a 
good teacher. The supervisor minutely described how the house should 
be heated, seated, and decorated, and made an appeal to the children, 
teacher, and director to provide a house fit for these children. He said 
if there were no children here, if those who were here did not amount to 
anything, it would not pay to go to all this expense. But the large 
number of children so healthy and so wide awake were just the stuff to 
make good men and women. The school is their chance. If they will 
have the best school, they will have the best chance to become strong 
and useful men. It won’t pay to save the money now. It will pay big 
to use a little money to buy so good a chance. 

The director asked, “WeE, what do you advise us to do?” The 
supervisor replied, “There is only one thing to advise, that is to build a 
new house on a larger piece of ground. It is not possible to commend 
anything except the teacher and the children.” 

The next year the county superintendent, without saying anything 
about what we were coming to, drove up to the same schoolhouse. 
Things looked different. Three directors were waiting. They pointed 
out that they had added an acre to the ground. When we stepped 
inside we were in a dean attractive room. There were new single desks 
of such sizes and so placed as to fit the children, a room furnace in one 
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comer, a sectional bookcase filled with books also to fit the children, two 
good pictures on the wall, and the children beaming with happiness. 

While the superintendent was privately commending everything that 
had been done, one of the directors replied, ^^Last year vre two stayed 
away because we Tvere ashamed to come out.’’ They said, “We tried to 
make this school as nearly as you said we should as we could.” And 
they were not ashamed, but quite as happy as the children. They and 
the people now point with pride to their neat house, large grounds, and 
to the plate above the door showing that theirs is recognized by state 
authority as a standard school. 

THE RESULTS 

The results far surpass the expectations of the originators of the plan. 
The first year 150 schools were granted diplomas. The second year the 
number reached 300, the next 650, and the present year will reach 
1,300. Several of the smaller and medium sized counties have reached 
60 per cent and the largest county in the state, McLean County, with 
230 one-room schools, has no standard schools within two and a half 
years. These numbers are gratifying, but to ride through the counties 
and visit these improved schools is a delight to one who wishes to see 
the country school become what it may become, all things considered — 
the best elementary school in America. 

Those who have become convinced that the only solution of the 
country school problem is to consolidate the one-room schools into one 
district and have a centralized elementary and high school will wonder 
what effect this plan will have on that movement. 

As long as the people believe their schools are about as good as they 
can be made, they will oppose consolidation for reasons which are entirely 
satisfactory to them. When they see that schools can be made better 
and when they and their children become desirous of even better schools, 
especially high schools, they will become more receptive toward what 
looks to high-school privileges at home in the country. Instead of 
retarding the day of the consolidated school, it is more likely to hasten 
it. The prospect of a good high school which country children can 
attend and yet be at home every night is the only appeal which the 
consolidated school makes to the country people. The plea that the 
consolidated school will be a great instrument of social betterment for 
the country people does not appeal to them as it does to those dty 
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people who are so desirous for social progress in country life. They 
believe the schools are for the education of the children^ not for the 
transformation of the mature population. When they see that their 
children need a country high-school education, they vuii provide the 
country high school. A really good elementary school now is most 
likely to set them in the right way of thinking. 

The success of this movement depends primarily upon the county 
superintendent. If his heart is in the work, if he has the energy and the 
skill to meet and appeal to the directors, he can get what he wants for 
the children. They are men of good common-sense. They readily see 
that this does not smack of fads and fancies but that everything asked 
for is really needed. They are glad their county superintendent has 
taken interest enough to come to them. It is only a question of not 
letting them forget it. They will act. When they have brought their 
school up to standard they are the best-pleased men in the community. 
They may at first be condemned by those who wish to keep down 
expenditures, but when the work is done the people of the district 
recognize its merits and only commendation meets the directors. 



VL 4 . THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COUNTY SYSTEM OF 
EXPERT SUPERVISION; INCLUDING SUBURBAN, 
VILLAGE, AND RURAL SCHOOLS 

ALBERT S COOK 

Superintendent of the Schools of Baltimore County, Towson, Md. 

I shall attempt to present in the brief space allotted, the main 
points in the development of a system of expert supervision in Baltimore 
County, Maryland, believing that our experience in this “special case” 
may have some bearing on the important problem of determining the 
most effective plan of county-school organization, administration, and 
supervision. 

In Maryland, the county is the xinit; for all purposes of school 
administration the county is a municipality. The county board of 
education (officially designated “The Board of County-School Com- 
missioners”) is composed of either three or six members, appointed 
by the governor for a term of six years, the terms of one-third of the 
members expiring every two years. This county board of education 
has entire control of the school affairs of the county, except that of 
fixing the tax rate for schools. The tax rate is fixed, beyond a certain 
state minimum, by elected officers who have charge of the other govern- 
mental fimctions, but the County Board of Education has entire con- 
trol of all expenditures for public education. By this organization the 
principle that the strong must help the weak is applied in the distribu- 
tion of county funds, just as it is applied in practically all of the states 
in the apportionment of state school funds.^ In other words, the state 
and county appropriations for schools are distributed by the Coimty 
Board of Education according to the needs of the respective communities 
of the county, without special regard to the tax-paying ability of the 
various communities. This brief statement is necessary in order to 
show how a county system of supervision is possible in Maryland. 

Baltimore County has an area of 630 square miles, with a population 
of 123,000, and is entirely separate and distinct from Baltimore City. 
There are in the county, in round numbers, fifty one-teacher schools, 

^ See Cubberley, School Funds and Their Appropriation. 
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fifty two-teacher schools, and forty-five schools having from three to 
forty-nine teachers. The larger schools are mainly in the belt almost 
surrounding Baltimore City, and are easily reached by trolley from 
the city. The one- and tTvo-teacher schools and several consolidated 
schools are almost entirely in strictly rural communities. 

In the year 1900 the supervisory force consisted of a superintendent 
and assistant superintendent, having the usual administrative duties 
of a county superintendent, and, in addition, having the financial and 
clerical work involved in accounting for all expenditures on the schools. 
These two officials visited each school twice a year, each devoting about 
one hundred of the two hundred days the schools were open to the work. 
No more was possible. The principal of each school was a teaching 
principal, responsible at all times for a class, and therefore able to do 
only the administrative work of the school, with no time for grade 
supervision. 

The County Board of Education of six members, including farmers, 
merchants, and other men of affairs, soon came to see the necessity for 
more money and better supervision. The first step, after two years, 
was the employment of a clerk and stenographer. This gave the 
superintendent and assistant more time for visiting schools. Members 
of the board were taken with these two officials on their tours of school 
inspection just as often as possible, in order that the board might see 
and understand what it was possible to do to help the schools even in 
two short annual visits, and the importance of better supervision was 
constantly kept before them. 

In the meantime a campaign for better schools and more money for 
schools was quietly but persistently kept up, in order to develop a strong 
public sentiment in favor of improved schools. Local teachers’ meetings 
conducted by the superintendent were organized in aU sections of the 
county in 1901 ; in these meetings the teachers became better acquainted 
with one another and with the superintendent. A year or two later 
these local meetings were conducted by principals of the larger schools, 
and in the niral communities by principals of two-teacher or larger 
schools who were able and willing to do so, and the superintendent 
organized a “Monthly Satmday Round Table for Principals of the 
Larger Schools and Leaders of Teachers’ Meetings,” to which a limited 
number of other teachers was admitted by special permission. This 
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was, of course, an optional meeting, but the local meetings in the larger 
schools were not optional and school was closed on Friday at two o’clock 
once a month for the purpose; in the rural communities the teachers of 
adjoining schools could close schools at noon to attend, or continue 
teaching, if they could not attend. 

The first impetus for improved schools, better teaching, and con- 
sequently better salaries, thus came through these meetings, through 
the teachers themselves. 

To bring the community in closer touch with the work of the schools, 
parents’ meetings and civic organizations of men and women were 
addressed by members of the teaching force and the superintendents. 
No invitation to address these meetings was declined it if was at all 
possible to be present, and it nearly always was possible. 

The needs of the schools were thus constantly kept before the public 
by interested citizens, teachers, the school authorities, and the local 
press. Portions of annual reports containing the plans of the Board 
and reprints of addresses made were mailed to a selected list of four 
thousand citizens These lists, made by the principal of each school, 
contained one-fifth as many names of citizens, not necessarily patrons 
of the schools, as there were pupils in the local school. The public 
was thus taken into the Board’s confidence, and the lines along which 
improvements were contemplated were known a year or two in advance. 
Some plans were necessarily modified, while others waited several years 
for favorable public sentiment to develop. Every movement toward 
improved schools began in a small way in a few schools. The plan 
was tried and modified to suit conditions and then gradually extended 
to other communities where conditions seemed favorable. Growth was 
slow, but on a sure foundation, and no backward step was taken. 

The Board of Education was able to begin improvements in a few 
favorable localities through financial aid from the patrons of the schools. 
Domestic science began by the employment of a part-time teacher for 
one year by the patrons of a large school with the understanding that 
the Board would take over the work the following year, if successful. 
The women’s clubs of a few other communities asked the Board to 
extend the work to their schools. Manual training was begun at about 
the same time in a similar way. Farmers’ clubs and granges began 
to urge improvements in the rural schools. Consolidation of schools 
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began and an agricultural high school, a long-cherished project of two 
of the older farmers’ clubs of the county, was revived in earnest, and 
finally in 1909, became an established fact. 

Sentiment for better school buildings, better heating and ventilat- 
ing, better sanitary arrangements, was easily aroused. “The modem 
school must be as well adapted to the purposes of the school as the 
modem home is to the purposes of the home” was our slogan. 

All of these movements for school improvement helped one another, 
but the main purpose, better supervision, was kept constantly before 
the Board, illustrated by examples from the business world, and from 
their own private business. Why take so much time on this phase of 
the problem ? Because there can he no real progress without the force of 
a strong public sentiment for better schools hack of it. This is the most 
important single principle that the school administrator must keep in 
min d, in season and out of season. To forget it is fatal; illustrations 
of fatality are before us constantly. Constructive work in the organiza- 
tion and improvement of schools is not possible in a community that 
does not want better schools; but there is always some community in 
every county, I believe, that is ready for a little progress, and that com- 
munity should be the administrator’s point of attack. 

More and better supervision of schools was needed in Baltimore 
County; how was it to be secured ? The first problem for us might be 
stated thus : the teaching principal with administrative duties and expert 
grade supervision v. the non-teaching principal with administrative 
and supervisory duties. To have adopted the latter plan in twenty of 
our larger schools averaging ten teachers each would have required 
twenty additional teachers costing approximately twelve thousand 
dollars, and reaching only a small percentage of our schools. It has 
been my observation, too, that by the latter plan, as it works out in 
many city systems, the non-teaching principal with administrative 
and supervisory duties, comes more and more to be an administrative 
officer, with less and less emphasis on the problem of real constructive 
grade supervision. There are many notable exceptions, no doubt, in 
every large school system, the more notable because they are exceptions. 

In my judgment, based on years of observation and visitation of 
schools in various cities, expert grade supervision is the most difficult, 
as well as the most necessary aid to good teaching to be secured in any 
S}rstem of schools. Be this as it may, the plan for a beginning in grade 
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supervision vras ■witiiin our reach, and, as the first four grades contained 
many more pupils than the four higher grades, in September, 1905, 
an expert in primary work was appointed Supervisor of Primary Grades. 
She began work in the first grade of nine of our larger suburban schools. 
After visiting these schools with me, and stud5dng conditions for two 
weeks, the supervisor arranged to meet the twenty-three first-grade 
teachers in one of our schoolrooms on the second and fourth Friday 
afternoons of each month, to outline work, and to suggest how to plan 
all phases of primary wnrk— language, reading, number, nature-study, 
stories, games, physical activities, and seat work. The supervisor then 
visited each of these teachers twice in three weeks, spending more or 
less time with each teacher as circumstances required. On the first 
Saturday of each month an optional meeting for all first-grade teachers 
of the cotmty was held to prepare the way for future work in these 
schools. Practically all the teachers invited came to these meetings. 
The work in the first grade progressed so well that on November 17, 
1905, the ten second-grade teachers in these schools were taken in as a 
new group. In January, 1906, eleven schools were added, with thirteen 
first-grade and ten second-grade teachers. In all fifty-six teachers and 
about twenty-five hundred children were reached during the first year. 
During the second year, twenty-sis schools were represented in the 
work undertaken, with ninety-four teachers, forty-six in charge of the 
first and second grades, and forty-eight in charge of the third and fourth 
grades. Teachers’ meetings were held regularly on the first and fourth 
Friday afternoons of each month.’ The purpose of the meetings was 
to aeate a stronger professional spirit, to develop and discuss various 
phases of the course of study, to present lesson plans, and to give definite 
aid along any line suggested by the teachers. 

Daily classroom visits were made, observing, teaching, and testing 
the classes as occasion seemed to demand. Conferences were held 
after dismissal of classes, either with the individual teacher visited, or 
with groups of teachers, and the subject-matter and method of work 
as presented were discussed. 

The Board during this second year appointed one of the most effi- 
cient primary teachers as substitute teacher. Part of her work was to 
relieve the grade teacher for a day, so that a day’s visit to another school 
might be made. The substitute spent a day with a teacher, previous 

’ First published Report of the Supervisor of Primary Grades. 
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to her visiting day, becoming acquainted with her work, giving her 
help in lesson plans, inana:gement of class, drawing and hand-work, 
then taking the day’s work in the teacher’s absence. 

In September, 1908, a Grammar-Grade Supervisor was appointed. 
She began work with three groups of teachers, meeting two of the groups, 
fifth grade and sixth grade, at the town office, and a group of rural- 
school teachers at a rural school centrally located in their district. 
There were about twenty-five teachers in each of these groups so that 
the work of about seventy-five classrooms was influenced. This organi- 
zation of the work continued for two years. 

In September, 1910, the Seventh-Grade Group was organized, and 
iu September, 1911, the Eighth-Grade Group. In all, the Grammar- 
Grade Supervisor had five groups of teachers, averaging twenty-five 
each. The number of afternoon meetings of each group with the 
supervisors was gradually reduced from one or more a month to five 
stated meetings a year, but the supervisors may call any small group 
of teachers to a three o’clock meeting not oftener than once a month 
for any one teacher. In practice, no teacher attends such a meeting 
more than two or three times a year; many, none at all. 

The extreme limit for good grade supervision for one grade super- 
visor is one hundred teachers. As this limit was reached and passed 
in 1911, and as we were requiring help from the supervisors in other 
groups of teachers, the problem of an addition to our supervisory force 
confronted us. Either an additional expert supervisor for some of the 
intermediate grades between second and sixth could be provided, or 
one of the most efifident grade teachers in the primary and grammar 
grades might be chosen to assist each of the two supervisors. After 
a thorough consideration of this problem for more than a year by the 
Board of Education, the supervisors, and superintendents, for we saw 
the problem far ahead, we unanimously dedded for the teacher assistant. 
Each supervisor was permitted to choose her assistant, and in each 
case an exceptionally strong teacher was chosen, naturally; but also 
a teacher who was espedally strong in some phase of the work where 
the supervisor needed most help herseK; in one case, music; in the other, 
industrial arts. Both of these teachers assist in the various kind<; of 
office and field work, and the supervisors have an expert stenographer 
three weeks out of every four; the other week of the stenographer’s 
time is given to extra work in the office of the superintendents. 
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Beginning in 1910, the superintendent organized an all-day meeting 
five times a year for one 4 eacher rural schools. These meetings were in 
a measure preparing the way for the appointment of a special super- 
visor in this field. As programs for such meetings are not often found 
in print, I present a typical one here with explanatory notes following: 

Towson, Maryland 
April 20, 1911 

To the Teachers of the One-Teacher Schools: 

The fourth meeting of your group will be held at 300 N. Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md., on Friday, April 28, at 9:30 a.m. Delay in 
arrival of a few will delay the work of the group, so please be prompt. 

The topics for the day will be — 

I. Report on sets of pupils’ papers handed in at the last meeting and a 
discussion of your report on work done during the month by the Superin- 
tendent. 30 minutes. 

n. The Reading Assignment. 45 minutes. By Miss Tall. 

In preparation for this read carefully ^^Readiug and Literature” intro- 
duction, pp. 218-21 in the Course of Study. Come prepared to 
take notes. 

m. Singing of songs suitable for one-teacher schools. 30 minutes. Con- 
ducted by a Grammar-Grade teacher. 

IV. {a) What ^^community work” have you done since our last meeting? 
(6) What school or home garden work have you initiated since the 
last meeting ? (Replies in answer to roH-caU during the meeting.) 
45 minutes. 

V. Chap, xi, pp. 203-33, of Foght, The American Rural School. 60 minutes. 
Study this chapter with special reference to your own school community, 
remembering that the older boys and girls who are in school only for 
part of the year, or even not in school at all, have a claim on the school 
and should be helped by the school. Your efficiency and the efficiency 
of your school will, in the near future, be judged by your ability to 
undertake and carry out all the activities that a modem rural school 
stands for. We shall begin to organize dubs early in the Fall term. 
Mr. Crocheron will outline a plan of procedure. 

VI. Report on “Domestic Science in a Rural School.” 15 minutes. Miss 
Mabel E. Stanton, Loreley. Read again Miss Stanton’s artide, p. 29 
of the April Atlantic Educational Journal. 

Vn. Discussion of the Report of the Committee on Literature, 30 minutes. 
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Four and a half hours of work are planned, including 15 minutes 
for a rest period in the afternoon. The sessions will be from 9:30 to 
12:00, and from i : 00 to 3 : 00, providing everyone is on time. 

I should like all the teachers to bring lunches. Coffee vdil be pro- 
vided, and we will arrange a luncheon table in the room, and illustrate 
how the pupils of a one-teacher school might have luncheon together 
daily. 

Sincerely yours, 

Albert S. Cook:, Superintendent 

The assignment for Topic 1 , made at the meeting, six weeks before, was 

Bring with you — 

(1) One set of papers in language, grades 1-3. 

(2) One set of papers in arithmetic, grades 4-8. 

(3) One set of papers in spelling, grades 3-6. 

By a set of papers is meant a paper from each member of a grade present 
when the work was given. 

Important'— AH work must be done on the 6X9 pencil paper, with lead 
pencil. The subject, grade, and school must be placed on each paper for 
identification. 

For Topic IE, the assignment was— 

Bring a list of the songs that your pupils sing as a regular part of their 
school work. 

Topic IV. We permitted “Community Work” to include any activity 
of pupils or teacher that tended to bring the home and school into closer 
relationship, from the teacher’s visit to a parent, to the organization of a com 
club. 

Topic V. Mr. Crocheron is the principal of our Agricultural High School, 
and through this school the com dubs were organized and their activities 
directed. 

For Topic VII the Committee on Literature selected stories and poems 
suitable by grades for the first three grades of a one-teacher school. 

During this meeting we also worked out a plan for having the children 
eat their lunches together during the first twelve to fifteen minutes of the 
noon recess. This plan has been worked out very successfully in aU our 
rural schools. 

It will be noted that Miss Lida Lee Tall, our supervisor of grammar 
grades, had charge of Topic 11 . At other meetings Miss Isobel David- 
son, supervisor of primary grades, assisted in presenting some one 
definite phase of subject-matter. In this way much help was given by 
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experts where help was most needed. You will notice, too, that one 
principal, one grade teacher, and one rural teacher assisted in the pro- 
gram. I may as well say here as at any other point that the one best 
thing in all our supervisory group meetings is the help that the group 
gets from its own members who are especially strong in one or more 
phases of school work. The fundamental conception of our supervision 
is to bring to each member of the group the collective strength of all 
its members, and to each group, through the supervisors, or through 
individual members of the group, the collective strength of all the 
groups, in so far as this may apply to their work. In other words, 
co-operation for professional growth, both by giving and receiving on 
the part of teachers and supervisors, is our aim. 

In September, 1911, two new supervisory groups were formed, 
composed (a) of the principals of all the two-teacher rural schools, and 
(6) of the assistant teachers in all the two-teacher rural schools. The 
work in these groups was planned by the supervisor of grammar grades 
and the supervisor of primary grades, respectively, and four all-day 
meetings were held, as it is not possible to close these schools for a half- 
day meeting because of the distance from the place of meeting. As 
each of these groups contained fifty teachers, they were divided into 
two sections this year; this will also be done with the one-teacher rural 
group of fifty. 

A plan which the Board has had under consideration for the past 
five or six years was announced in September, 1912. A supervisor of 
rural schools was appointed. The delay was in part due to the difficulty 
in securing a man properly equipped for the work who was thoroughly 
familiar with the school situation in the rural districts of the county. 
We wanted a man who knew the work of the elementary school well 
enough to be an excellent grade supervisor, but who had grown up in a 
rural community, and had taught in a one-teacher rural school. The 
Board unanimously elected Mr. Clarence G. Cooper, who had taught 
a one-teacher school in 1900, and had passed through the various posi- 
tions as principal up to the prindpalship of one of our largest schools; 
who had then gone to teach in the Speyer School, New York, taken a 
Bachelor’s degree and diploma in teaching in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and had then returned to organise one of our largest schools 
in a new suburban district. I mention this to show the importance we 
attach to the qualifications of a man for this special work. 
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The Rural-School Supervisor will devote his entire time to the study 
of rural-school problems, and will assist in their solution in Baltimore 
County. The first year will be devoted in the main to some of the 
more isolated one-teacher schools and their problems, coming into close 
touch with parents, pupils, and teachers, with a view to securing rmity 
in the fundamentals of school work, and making a beginning in organizing 
the rural schools for rural life. 

Beginning with September, 1912, therefore, every teacher in the 
elementary schools of Baltimore County became a member of a super- 
visory group of not over thirty-five teachers, and all but two of the 
thirteen groups are in charge of a grade supervisor who visits the teachers 
of that group, assisted by any member of the teaching or supervisory 
corps who can do especially well the thing needed to be done. The 
other groups will for the present be visited by the assistant superin- 
tendent, but the grade supervisors and others will assist in planning 
and conducting the work of these group meetings, as heretofore. The 
superintendent will aim to visit every school in the county for inspection 
once during the year. 

The work in home economics has grown to include the girls in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of some of the two-teacher schools 
and the three-teacher and larger elementary schools, and is continued 
through the four years’ course in our five high schools. A supervisor 
gives all of her time to this work, assisted by seven special teachers of 
domestic science, and about sixty grade teachers who teach sewing in 
the fifth and sisth grades under her direction. A beginning in the organi- 
zation of domestic-science dubs for rural girls in and out of the rural 
schools will be continued under her direction. The supervisor of manual 
training has been relieved of teaching a class three days a week for the 
past few years so that he may look after the work with the boys of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and of the five high schools. He is 
assisted by six spedal manual-training instructors. The domestic- 
sdence and manual-training teachers travel from school to school on 
a weekly schedule, taking the boys and girls of the same class at the 
same hour, so far as practicable. There is no other supervision of 
spedal subjects except through the grade supervisors and their teacher 
assistants. 

The entire cost for salaries and traveling expenses of the three grade 
supervisors (primary grades, grammar grades, and rural schools), the 
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two special supervisors (home economics and manual training), and the 
two teacher assistants is less than the cost of having non-teaching, or 
part-time teaching principals in from twenty to thirty of our larger 
schools; the administrative work of our principals has become more 
efficient, and the work of the grade teachers as well as of most of the 
rural teachers is conducted under the sympathetic co-operation of expert 
supervisors. 

Some time after the passage of a state law providing for two grade 
supervisors in counties where the number of teachers exceeds one 
hundred and fifty, and one additional supervisor for every additional 
one hundred teachers, the following statement of what the supervision 
in Baltimore County has aimed to do was prepared by Miss Tall, our 
Supervisor of Grammar Grades, at the request of a member of the Board 
of Education: 

What Supervision in Baltimore County Has Aimed to Do 

1. To improve the methods of presenting subject-matter to the pupils. 

2. To teach both teachers and pupils how to study. 

The problem of how to study is one of the most important problems 
in the focus of attention in school work today. Not only must pupils 
in the elementary schools learn how to use the index, table of contents, 
footnotes, and marginal notes in textbooks, but they must also be able 
to do independent work in selecting and arranging related facts and facts 
that are most worth while, when answering a lesson problem that is put 
to them. 

In Baltimore County whenever a teacher, particularly interested in 
any subject, makes a good outline for the topics in that subject, this out- 
line is mimeographed and a copy given to all the teachers of the same grade 
in the county. These outlines are discussed, criticized, the references 
noted, corrected, and used as a basis for further work. 

3. To provide an adequate textbook equipment. 

We have tried to put the best books, not only into the hands of the 
teachers, but also into the hands of the children. We have had the 
liberal support of the School Board in this, and though we could not give 
an adequate textbook equipment to all schools during the first year Qiat 
the course of study was in operation, it was decided to give the two-room 
rural schools a complete equipment. The reason for this is obvious; 
seatwork is the most difficult problem the rural teacher has to meet; 
her textbook equipment should, therefore, be of the best. The one-room 
rural school did not received the same attention that year because, unfor- 
tunately, the teaching population of the one-room rural school is not as 
static as that of the two-room rural school; but in these schools, and in 
the large schools where the e:^ense is necessarily large because of the 
numbers of pupils, the improving of the textbook equipment is steadily 
going on. 
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4. To make a tentative course of study that presents enough difficulties 
to keep the brightest teacher alert in her work, and at the same time that 
does not discourage the weakest teacher. 

5. To adjust the teaching force to this course of study by showing month 
by month and year by year that the course is based upon sound principles 
and upon children's interests, powers, and development. 

6. To use the strength of the teaching force as it develops to improve this 
course of study, so that the course will finally be one made by the teachers, 
not one imposed upon them. 

The course of study, in its present form, has been in use four years. 
The primary-grade section shows a revision of the course made seven 
years ago. The grammar-grade section, organized four years ago, will 
be revised this year, and committees of teachers will bring their classroom 
experiences to bear on this revision. 

7. Through the intelligent working-out of the course of study with its mini- 
mum and maximum requirements, to make work in the grades show a 
definite sequence. This means evaluation of the topics in each subject, 
and of the texts for that subject, for each grade. 

The advantages of this should be felt in the grading of pupils and in 
the transferring of pupils from one section to another. 

At the group meetings for the first year only two topics were assigned 
for discussion-history and reading. Naturally in the general comments 
that came up all the subjects were touched, but we worked with concen- 
trated attention only upon the two assigned. The next year one more 
topic was added to these two, and the three discussed. The hygiene of 
the daily program was studied by committees of teachers from the various 
^oups, and their conclusions were formulated in a report that was put 
into the hands of each teacher together with a suggested daily schedule 
to be tried for one year. 

8. To form a bond for unifying the county; to harmonize {a) pupils and 
teachers, (6) teachers and principals, (c) teachers and superintendent, 
(d) school and community. 

9. To study the teachers intelligently as individuals; to encourage and use 
strong teachers; to encourage and help the weak ones to grow strong. 

After all this is the crux of supervision — to understand the teachers 
spiritually, physically, mentally, morally, and socially, to be able to put 
one’s self in the teacher’s place, to work forward from the teacher’s point 
of view— this is the most vital task of the supervisor. Isolation means 
retardation not only to a teacher, but to every individual trying to do 
the work of life. Co-operation levels barriers, fosters sympathy, and makes 
it possible to strengthen the work by using the talents of the teaching 
force. We use our strong teachers to give observation lessons; for art 
instruction with the groups; for music with the groups; for making 
outlines for other tea<ffiers; for organizing patrons’ dubs; and for trying 
out experiments which later are to be presented to the group. 
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10. To prove to the teaching force that all members of the gfonp must look 
at the work sanely, with due regard for health, and also with business 
insight — salaries must be earned, and in a profession as in a business there 
should be value received. 

A teacher must look her own motivation for entering the profession 
fairly and squarely in the face. When it comes to pass that she under- 
stands her motive for entering this field of work, and her motive for con- 
tinuing in the work, then and then only will she know not only her strength 
and weakness, but also the combined strength and weakness which deter- 
mines the character of the school as a civic institution. 

11. So to develop the work that the teachers as a body may realize that there 
is always opportunity for improvement. Since the laboratory in which 
we work contains the individual souls and minds of children, a permanent 
chance is given to every teacher to grow. No one should be satisfied, 
yet, withal, there must be optimism. 

12. To develop initiative in teachers and through them to develop initiative 
in the pupils. 

The world needs leaders of men. The mass must be educated so that 
out of it may spring leaders. 

13. To bring the public in touch, as far as possible, with the work of the school. 

The community has unmet school needs. The school must learn of 
these. The school has needs unmet by the community; the community 
must learn of these. The closer the school and community work together, 
the better will the teacher’s real value be understood and appreciated 
(not only in sentiment, but in dollars and cents) and the better will the 
community realize that the “Community is the School.” 

The accomplishment of these aims has been attempted by means of 
the following projects: 

a) The Teachers’ Annual Institute of two weeks on the summer- 
school plan. 

b) The course of study. 

c) Monthly group meetings. 

d) Individual conferences. 

e) Visits to schools. 

/) Teaching lessons for teachers. 

g) Observation lessons taught by a teacher in the classroom, followed 
by critiques conducted by the supervisor. 

h) Observation lessons at group meetings, the class taught by the 
supervisor with discussion following the work. 

i) A music festival. 

j) Three annual flower festivals. 

k) Community spelling matches. 
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l) Community arithmetic tests. 

m) Office equipment. 

Telephones. 

o) Patrons’ Meetings. 

p) A monthly requisition of specimens of grade work (not show 
work) brought into the office from ail the schools."^ 

CONCLUSION 

This is what grade supervision has aimed to do. As you read you will 
ask the question, Has it been accomplished? Yes and no. Accomplished 
in so far as ideals of work once formulated and steadily worked toward are 
making their influence felt. No, in the fact that fortunately we shall never 
“arrive’^ in education. As soon as the teaching body co-operates in one thing 
the horizon is broadened and we push forward to better things. So we are 
working together — ^teachers, supervisors, superintendents, school board, and 
community. With such co-operative forces, though growth may be slow, 
growth must also be sure. 

^ This work of the pupils is classified under subject heads and placed in boxes 
which are kept in the office and which are free to all teachers to look over when they 
please. Such a collection of work forms the basis for comparison of the work of one 
school with another, for help with beginning teachers, for incentives for pupils (many 
teachers sending in requests for a package of work so that their pupils may see what 
pupils in other schools are doing) and the comments and criticisms that result from the 
interchange of ideas must eventually unify the work. We have labored unceasingly 
to have the teaching body understand that the same results cannot be effected in all 
schools; when this is finally imderstood teachers will be more willing to stand by the 
educative process as a means to an end — that end bemg the development of the special 
individuals under their care without regard to uniformity of work, but with full 
regard to the Mirnduahty and development of the child. 



VI 5 . METHODS OF SUPERVISION' IN BERKS COUNTY, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


E. M. RAPP 

County Superintendent, Reading, Pa. 


In this county for many years a campaign has been waged to raise 
the standard ol the rural schools along the following lines: 

I. IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING FORCE 
After fifteen years of a strenuous and aggressive campaign for a 
better type of teacher for our country schools, we are able to report for 
the coming year the employment of 350 state normal school graduates, 
140 holders of state and county permanent certificates, 25 college 
graduates, 15 holders of professional certificates, and a score of holders 
of the provisional grade — the lowest grade certificate. Fully 95 per 
cent of the teachers in Berks County had some state normal school 
training. Applicants for the lowest grade certificate for the last two 
years were supposed to have at least four years^ high-school training 
supplemented by a year’s professional training at a state normal 

Fifteen years ago 70 per cent of the teaching force held the lowest 
grade certificate. The greatest obstacle encountered in improving the 
qualifications of teachers were the so-called summer normals, academies, 
and seminaries, taught, for the most part, by mediocre teachers, where 
candidates for provisional certificates were prepared. That school was 
the most popular whose students readily wotdd pass a superintendents’ 
examination. Those subjects which would give self-reliance, vigor, and 
culture were set aside, and the minds of prospective applicants were 
sterilized and dwarfed in the perpetual drill of a handful of common 
branches. By rejecting the great majority of these applicants, these 
schools gradually went out of existence, imtil none of them survive today. 
Of the 550 teachers, 300 are male and 250 female, averaging 25 years of 
age, and fully 90 per cent are country-bred. The average salary is 
$52.50 a month, or almost double that of fifteen years ago, and the 
average term not quite eight months. We are earnestly striving to 
keep the teaching corps in touch with the spirit of the times through 

Si 
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teacher’s institutes, county, local, and district; association meetings 
and conferences, at least a half-dozen each year; reading-circle work; 
the county traveling pedagogical library, and by encouraging attendance 
at summer sessions of normal schools, chautauquas, and colleges. 

II. THE COlsrSOIIDATION AND CENTRALIZATION OF SCHOOLS 

After an agitation of almost two decades, less than a score of sTnaj] 
schools in this county are abandoned and the pupils transported to 
graded and central schools. Marked improvement has been made 
where this has been done. We are convinced that in the organization 
of a well-planned series of consolidated central schools with connecting 
high schools lies, in large part, not only the solution of the rural-school 
problem but the solution of the rural community problem as well. 

III. THE ENRICHMENT OF THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR COUNTRY CHILDREN 

The course of study is largely the teacher, whatever it is on paper, 
and enrichment of the course must come principally through enrichment 
of the teacher. The slogans of our country have been for years, “stay 
on the farm” and “the country school of today for the country life of 
tomorrow.” 

Farm arithmetic, farm geography, country-focused literature are 
now the rule rather than the exception. Elementary textbooks in 
agriculture are found in all rural schools. We have tabooed the idealiz- 
ing of captains of industry, railroad presidents, military heroes, standard- 
oil magnates, and beef-trust barons, and advocated the idealizing and 
intellectualizing of agriculture and country life. Every effort is made to 
place the school in agriculture into right relation to its environment, 
rather than to place agriculture into school. After all, the education 
that should be given boys who are to be farmers will make the best kind 
of foundation on which to rear the structure of any calling or profession. 
In order to give redirection of education in the country in this county 
the following movements were inaugurated: 

a) The organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs for home industrial 
work with a membership of 1,500, organized seven years ago. This 
movement greatly vitalizes all school work, and this industrial work is 
correlated with drawing, language, composition work, arithmetic, and 
geography. 
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b) The organization of a country teachers’ association. 

The membership consists of every one of the 350 one-room teachers 
in the cormty and meets once a year at Reading for the discussion of 
rural-school problems. Only non-resident speakers are employed who 
are in sympathy with the country-life movement. Great good has 
come out of these meetings. 

c) The establishment of a country-life book-shelf of 60 volumes in 
the office of the county superintendent and open free to every teacher 
and farmer in the county. 

All of these books have a tendency to redirect the institutional life 
of the open country, to the end that a better rural civilization may be 
developed. A complete catalogue of the books is printed and forwarded 
to anyone desiring the same. The following are a few titles of the excel- 
lent publications: 

The Country Life Movement, L. H. Bailey. 

Chapters in Rural Progress, Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

The Rural Life Problem of the United States, Horace Plunkett. 

The Training Farmers, L. H. Bailey. 

Rural Wealth and Welfare, George T. Fairchild. 

The American Rural School, Harold W. Foght. 

Institutional Work for the Country Church, Charles E. Hayward. 

Adventures in Contentment, David Grayson. 

Neighborhood Entertainments, Renee B. Stem. 

Farm Boys and Girls, William A. McKeever. 

Freckles, Gene Stratton Porter. 

Co-operation Among Farmers, John Lee Coulter. 

The Conservation of National Resources in the United States, Charles R. Van 
Hise. 

The Satisfaction of Country Life, James Robertson. 

d) The introduction of a soil-survey report and map of Berks County 
into each rural school. 

The copies bound in paper covers, including both manuscript report 
of 50 pages and map covering this area, were obtained from our repre- 
sentative in Congress. The survey took place several years ago by the 
Division of Soils, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and required the 
work of five experts for six months’ field work and cost the United States 
Government $30,000, two years elapsing before completion. The soil 
map constructed on the scale of one-inch to the mile, is over four feet 
long and nearly three and one-half feet wide, showing in colors where 
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each kind of soil occurs on each ten acres in the county. It also shows 
the surface topography, public roads, steam roads, streams, post-offices, 
troUeys, and bridges. As a means of preserving the maps, local school 
boards were requested to frame them and cover them with glass and 
have them hung on the walls of schoolrooms. This request was generally 
complied with — ^the cost approximating $5 each. Teachers are now 
required to teach the salient features of the manuscript report in connec- 
tion with the teaching of local geography to all eighth-grade pupils, and 
all eighth-grade applicants for graduation have to undegro an examina- 
tion in local geography based largely on this report. 

The township high schools are expected to teach more in detail this 
report in connection with the teaching of physical geography and geology. 

e) The inauguration of Field Day and play picnic for country chil- 
dren. 

Saturday, May ii, 1912, was an ideal day for the holding of the 
second Play Carnival in the county. The weather could not have been 
more delightful, and this accounted largely for the big attendance, 
estimated at over 5,000, fuUy 2,000 more than last year. The normal- 
school authorities at Kutztown again made ample provisions for the 
accommodation of the multitude, and visitors were highly pleased with 
the detailed arrangements that ministered so much to the comfort and 
joy of the occasion. The song festival of the various high-school 
students of the county, the games and rhythms of the kindergarten 
children, the calisthenic drill and singing of the practice-school pupils 
of the Normal, the marching and gymnastic games of the senior normal 
students, the outdoor demonstration of over 50 games adapted to aK 
grades below the high school, and the field and track events were fully 
up to the standard set last year. A new feature this year was an oratorical 
contest which proved very popular. There were ii contestants, each 
representing after a preliminary contest his or her respective community. 
The awards were made as to originality, English, and delivery. Since 
each oration was not to exceed four minutes in delivery, the contest 
lasted less than an hour. Contestants were required to select one of 
the following topics: “The Neighborhood Community— How Im- 
proved”; “Our Competitive Field Day Exercises”; “The Boy Scout 
Movement”; “Woman Suffrage”; “The Schoolhouse as a Social 
Center.” 

The entries in the track and field events were almost double those of 
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last year, and the records were better. The relay races proved most popu- 
lar. Trophies in the form of cups, badges, and pennants were awarded the 
winners. There were in constant use all day the May poles, slides, 
bowling alleys, swimming pool, tennis courts, swings, horizontal bars, 
see-saws, teeter ladders, and sand pits. Since the inauguration of this 
movement, the play activities of almost every rural school have been 
stimulated, the repertoire of games of the children considerably increased, 
and playground apparatus installed in many school plots as well as 
farm homes. 

/) The standardization of one-room schools. The plan of stand- 
ardizing one-room schools was inaugurated several years ago, and this 
proved most effective in placing our rural schools on such a high plane. 
The first year 4 schools received diplomas; last year the number was 
increased to 41, and by the end of the coming school year, fully 150 will 
measure up to the standard and become “accredited.” 

Each teacher and director is supplied with a four-page circular 
setting forth the 50 minimum requirements for a standard one-room 
school. The teaching and organization of the school count 75 per cent, 
and the physical equipment 25 per cent. Several applications were 
refused on account of inefficient teaching. Nearly every one of the 350 
single-room schools made effort to qualify in some of the specified condi- 
tions in order eventually to reach the desired goal. Directors are vitally 
interested in the project, and in several instances this resulted in the 
erection of first-class buildings, with all modem improvements. It 
resulted largely in the installation of 150 sanitary room furnaces combin- 
ing a system of heating and ventilating, principally the Smith and Water- 
bury systems, and also the installation of a number of sanitary bubbling 
fountains for one-room schools. The school code mailin g mandatory 
the display of the flag, planting of trees, and improvements of out- 
buildings greatly facilitated this movement. 

g) The introduction of traveling art exhibits for one-room country 
schools modeled and planned somewhat after the Turner free traveling 
exhibit. To the Civic League of Reading belongs the credit of inaugu- 
rating this movement. 

Each exhibit contains a dozen carefully selected pictures mounted on 
cardboard peculiarly adapted for one-room schools and accompanied 
by books and leaflets on picture studies for the teacher. The child thus 
becomes familiar with a dozen good pictures a year. 
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The folio-wing constitutes ejchibit No. $ and gives an idea of the 
excellent selections of pictures: 


Horse Fair,” Rosa Bonheur 
Madonna of the Chair,” Raphael 
A Morning Landscape,” Corot 
Sir Gallahad,” Watts 
Can’t You Talk?” Holmes 
Escaped Cow,” Dupre 


Washington,” Stuart 
The Blacksmith,” Frere 
Return from the Farm,” Troyon 
Harvest Moon,” Mason 
Caritas,” Abbott Thayer 
Feeding Her Birds,” Millet 


These pictures tell the story of happy animal and child life, of -vigorous 
action, of mother love, and love of Nature. 


Since the inauguration of this movement there are no longer found 
on the walls of our schoolrooms advertising cards, chromos, faded prints 
of authors, tissue-paper flowers, pictures of military heroes, and battles 
on land and sea, or even classic ruins of a “dead” past. No unframed 
pictures are allowed on the walls of schoolrooms, and to guard against 
overdecoration less than eight wall pictures are suggested. Within the 
last ten years thousands of dollars have been expended in iidoor art 
and the money thus expended was raised principally through the activity 
of teachers and patrons by means of entertainments given by school 
children. Spiitualization through en-vironment is a potent factor in 
rural uplift. 

h) The publication of a monthly bulletm devoted chiefly to glorify- 
ing the constructive uplift work of teachers, patrons, and directors. 

Ten numbers, covering the school year, of a thousand copies each, 
are forwarded free to every teacher, director, and iiterested patron. 
This bulletin, -varying from 12 to 24 pages, "with no advertising matter, 
is m fact the clearing-house of iiformation of all educational actmties 
withm the county. The front-lme school districts are kept constantly 
in the limelight. This local booster journal is no mean factor in stimu- 
lating school activities. 

i) Schools as social centers. A beginning has been made in the 
county whereby schoolhouses have been used as social centers principally 
through the organization of school and home associations. There is 
no reason why country schoolhouses should not be used more and more 
for all sorts of social activity, instruction, and amusement. The idle 
moments of a schoolhouse, whether in the city or country, are a social 
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waste. They should be made to yield a larger service to society. Every 
schoolhouse, city or country, more or less, can be made a triple social 
center as follows: 

A teaching cmier.— Kindergarten; elementary high school; con- 
tinuation, commercial, trade, and technical; immigrant (adult), F.nglishj 
arithmetic; defective, crippled, deaf, dumb, blind, tubercular, anaemic. 

A recreation center . — Organized play, team, gymnastic, athletic, 
folk-dancing; evening recreation classes, clubs, study, games, dramatics, 
music (piano, orchestra, vocal, etc.), baths, luncheons, holiday celebra- 
tions, native celebrations, marksmanship, boy scouts, white wings. 

A cine and health center . — School city, town hall, people’s forum, 
debate, community interests, public ofBicers’ reports, children’s district 
court, mothers’ club, parents’ association, art exhibit, traveling libraries, 
humane society, employees’ co-operation, sanitation, medical super- 
vision, sex hygiene, visiting nurse, civic festivals, day nurseries. 

i) A rural-school survey. In co-operation with the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, D.C., all arrangements have been made for 
an inventory in the fall of the county’s rural schools and social forces 
and assets, calculated to acquire accurate information and to increase 
stiU further interest by teachers and patrons in the schools and social 
conditions of the county and thus produce better communities. This 
first-hand rural research will afford a most intensive and thorough study 
of rural conditions, and its conclusions will be published in a manual. 

According to latest statistics, the urban population of Berks County 
increased from 49 . 5 to 54 per cent. This makes a 4 . 5 per cent inaease 
as compared with a general ratio in the entire state of 5 . 7 per cent. In 
other words, country people elsewhere in Pennsylvania are moving 
to cities faster than in Berks County. 

The city of Reading was greatly disappointed in not reaching the 
desired goal of 100,000 population— the ratio of increase of the city 
fallmg to 21.9 per cent. There is every reason to believe that re- 
direction of education in rural Berks County is an important factor 
in checking the movement of population to its city. This redirection 
of rural education also now sends five boys to technical college while 
pCTding one to classical college. The world needs few scholars, but 
many bread-winners. 
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SAMPLES OF TWO BLANKS USED IN BERKS COUNTY 

Application tor a Diploma tor the Standard One-Room School 

District 

Name of school 

THs Diploma can only be obtained by the hearty co-operation of the 
Teacher and the School Board. The Teacher, together with the Secretary of 
the School Board, is to answer each question carefully, and if the School is 
found to meet all the requirements on the points noted, a diploma will be 
granted as a testimonial of the fact. This diploma becomes the property of 
the School and should be framed and hung in the room. This application, 
after all the questions have been properly answered, must be signed by both 
the Teacher and the Secretary of the School Board, and will be filed in the Office 
of the County Superintendent, together with sketches of the teachers. 

A list of schools which have received diplomas will be published from 
time to time in the Public School Bulletin as well as in the local papers. In 
course of time a pamphlet will be issued, showing what has been accomplished 
by the schools in bringing about better school conditions for the country 
children. The shortcomings and deficiencies may take some time to rectify, 
but they should be brought up to the standard as indicated as soon as possible. 

The country school can be made a vital force in the solution of the problem 
of country life. The problem of country life is the problem of more complete 
living, the enrichment of the life of the individual. 

The right kind of a country school taught by a teacher who is in sympathy 
with all that is richest and best in country life wiU give children the finer 
ideals, and in a generation we wiU have a race of people who will choose to 
remain in the country. And they will find pleasure and profit in doing so. 
There is no reason why the physical condition of the country school m this 
county should not be equal to the best farm house in the county. 

This application should be forwarded to the County Superintendent when- 
ever all the requirements are complied with. There is no reason why every 
one of the 350 one-room schools in Berks should not be standardized. 

Will you help to make the one-room schools in Berks the best in the U.S. ? 

GROUNDS 

I. Are there thriving shade trees? 

N.B.— Under the Code School Boards shall provide and maintain a proper number of shade trees. 

2* Is there ample playground ? 

N,B.— An acre of ground should be secured for every rural schoolhouse; and, if two acres can be 
obtained, it will be so much better. 

The school grounds and buildings should be used for social and recreation purposes. Playground 
apparatus should be provided. 
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3. Are the grounds in a neat, proper, and sanitary condition ? 

A. Waterclosets 

1. Are there two waterclosets, and are they at least twenty-five feet apart ? 

2. If less than twenty-five feet apart, are the approaches or walks thereto 
separated by a closed partition wall or fence, not less than seven feet high ? 

3. Are the entrances to wat.ercIosets outside the school building properly 
screened? The new code makes this mandatory. 

N B —Place screens on two sides of the bmlding Plant hardy perennial vines against the screens 
and train them so as to cover the entire structure* 

4. Are they kept clean, comfortable, and sanitary, or are they dismal, 
dirty, dingy, disagreeable and disgracefxil, devil-devised dens, with sin-scratched 
walls and sin-producing suggestions ? 

5. Is their condition repulsive to the fine tastes and pure moral tone of 
the child ? 

6. Are they what they should be, or are they “seminaries of sin,’’ whose 
vicious, venomous, voiceless, vice-producing virus is sufficient to annul the 
whole moral influence of the best of Teachers? 

N*B.--In erecting new buildings, indoor sanitaries and closets should be provided* 

Under the new code there must be at least two closets for each bunding where both sexes are in 
attendance. Oosets must be at least twenty-five feet apart. If less, they must be separated by a closed 
partition wall or fence, not less than seven feet high. 

Boards shall, not less than ten days prior to the opening of each annual school term, and oftener 
if necessary, have all closets properly cleaned and disinfected by the use of fresh dry slacked limp or other 
proper disinfectmg material 

Qosets near streams should have cement vaults not too deep and so arranged as to remove readily 
all excrement and waste matter 

All privies should be suitably constructed and painted inside and outside 

Rough sandmg the mtenor wiU prevent obscene writings and drawings. 

B, Flagstaff 

Is there a flagstaff and the necessary appliances therefor upon or near the 
school building? 

N B,— Under the code, Boards shall, where they are not otherwise provided, purchase a U. S. 
flagstafi and the necessary appliances therefor, and shall display said flag upon or near each school 
buildmg in clement weather, during school hours, and at such times as the Boards may determine. 

C. Fuel House 

Is the fuel house convenient and in good condition ? 

N B —It IS best to have all fuel in the cellar of the buildmg. Dilapidated coal bins are an eyesore. 

D. Drinking Water 

Is there a sufficient supply of good, pure drinking water in each district? 

N B.— Earthen water jars with spigot and cover are suggested as a covered water receptacle for the 
schoolroom. 

Teachers should insist on each child having an individual drinking vessel. 

An artesian well should be found on each ground where the supply of water is not readily obtained. 
Best of all instaU sanitary bubbler fountains now on the market. 
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SCHOOLHOTJSE 

1, Does the room have at least fifteen square feet of floor space for each 
pupil? 

2. Is it painted and in good repair^ 

N B —The porch floors and steps should be of cement in order to be most economical to the tax- 
payers 

A, Lighting 

1. Is the light admitted from the left and rear ? 

N B —It is illegal to admit light from the front of the seated pupils Bilateral lighting is legal 

2. Does the total light area equal at least 20 per centum of floor space ? 

N B —Protecting cellar and door transoms of glass with we screening of small mesh is a saving 
of money 

B. VenHlating 

I. Is there at least 200 cubic feet of air space per pupil ? 

N B — Wmdows being the only means of ventilation shall admit of ready adjustment both at the 
top and bottom 

A ventilating device to protect pupils from currents of cold air is a legal requirement 

Costly devices are not necessary It is best to combme heating with ventilating 

A thermometer is a legal requirement for every schoolroom or recitation room Use good 
thermometers 

Every schoolroom shall not have less than 200 cubic feet of air space per pupil, and every school 
buildmg more than one story high shall supply each room with fresh air at the rate of not less than 30 
cubic feet per mmute for each pupil 

The temperature of rooms should not be less than 60® nor more than Fahrenheit 

C. Heating 

i. Is the school provided with a sanitary room furnace ? 

2 Is the common heating stove^ if any, inclosed in part with a shield or 
jacket made of galvanized iron ? 

N B —An unj'acketed stove is illegal In this age it is time to abolish the common heating stove 
altogether from schoolrooms and substitute celiar heat or sanitary room furnaces, combining a system of 
heatmg and ventilating. 

D. Shutter Fastenings 

I. Are there shutter fastenings on the shutters, or is the teacher com- 
pelled to invoke the aid of a friendly rail from a nearby fence to keep them 
quiefon a windy day ^ 

N B.— The stronger the fastener the better. 

E. Blackboards 

I. Has the schoolroom an ample natural slate blackboard suitably placed ? 

N B.— A room without slate blackboards is now regarded a cunosity. 

F, Decorations 

1. Are the wails and ceiling suitably painted? 

N’.B.— A tinted kalsomme will cost but little, if any, more than the whitewash. Wallpaper should 
not be permitted. 

2. Is there picture molding on the walls ? 
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G. Floors 

I. Are the floors in good condition? 

N B —The best floors consist of blocks of wood, with asphalted joints, placed on a bed of cement 
All cleaning of the floors should be done daily, at the close of the afternoon session, after aE the 
pupils have left the building 

TUMISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 

1. Are tlie desks and seats adjusted to the children and properly placed ? 

N B — Single adjustable desks and seats are preferable Where not adj'ustable there should be at 
least three sizes of desks 

2. Is the teacher supplied with a good desk and chair? 

3. Are there recitation seats? 

4. Are there shades upon the windows ? 

N B — Shades m pairs are preferable, that is, one at the top to draw downward, and one below to 
draw upward Remember that the springs in roller shades may wear out. 

5. Is there a sufSciently large bookcase or wall closet to house the supplies 
and library books ? Bookcases should be artistic. 

6. Are there at least 50 readable books in the school library? 

N B —Each township should appropriate at least $10 to each school each year, to maintain the school 
library See State Course of Study for suggested list of books. 

7. Is there a reading-table provided with papers, magazines, and 
periodicals ? 

N.B.— There should be at least one farm j*oumal like Farm and Fireside, The Country GenUeman, 
Country Life in America, etc Among other periodicals are the American Boy, Youth’s Companion, Sk 
Nicholas, World’s Worh, Literary Digest. 

8. Are the wall pictures well selected and well framed? 

N.B.— Have no unframed pictures upon the walls. Casts, if any, should be well placed. 

9. Is the school provided with a good thermometer? 

N B —Boards can afford to pay at least $i for a good mercury thermometer. 

10. Is the thermometer well placed? 

11. Is there a waste-basket in the room? 

12. Is the school supplied with a good clock ? 

N B — Clocks should be cleaned every year 

13. Is the school provided with a globe? 

N.B — k globe cc«tmg less than $3 will answer all purposes for one-room schools. A $10 globe is 
a waste of money 

14. Is the school provided with a set of outline maps in a roller case ? 

N.B.— The maps should not cost over $25 for a full set. 

1$. Is there a sufficient supply of dictionaries? 

N B.— Dictionanes over ten years old are out of date. 

16. Is the school provided with all necessary supplies? 

17. Is the school provided with all the necessaiy textbooks? 
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ORGAMZATION 

1. Is tie monthly report book well kept? 

2. Is the textbook record accurately kept ? 

3. Does the teacher have in his possession last year’s teacher’s term 
report ? 

N B —Directors wodd do well not to pay the last monthly salary until such report is properly 
filled out 

4.. Is there a copy of the course of study as prepared by the Department 
of Public Instruction for reference? 

5. Is this course of study closely followed ? 

6. Is the school supplied with a copy of the minimum requirements for 
admission into high school? 

7. Are formal tests given to pupils preparing for township graduation? 

8. Is there a definite program of study and another of recitation? 

N B.—An improperly arranged daily program means a fearful waste of time. 

9. Is the school library used effectively? 

10. Is the home readmg of the children properly directed? 

11. Does the teacher encourage children to take interest in industrial 
training? 

12. Is the attendance regular? 

N.B —A certificate of award will be granted to each child attending every day in the term. 

13. Is the play of children properly directed ? 

N.B — Country children should play more. 

14. Does the teacher have a list of pupils coming under the compulsory 
attendance law? 

N.B —Registration lists are obtained from secretaries and should be m hands of teachers before the 
school opens. 

15. Is the compulsory attendance law strictly enforced? 

THE TEACHER 

1. Does the teacher receive a salary of at least fifty dollars per month ? 

2. Does the teacher hold at least a permanent certificate ? 

N.B. — College and normal diplomas are preferable. 

3. Does he attend the county institute, local institute, and association 
meetings? 

4. Does he read the books of the Berks County Teachers' Reading 
Union? 

S- Does he subscribe for and read at least two good educational 
journals? 
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6. Does lie try to create sentiment in his community in favor of consolida- 
tion and centralization of slimly attended schools, where social and physical 
conditions permit ? 

N 3 — A parents’ association should be organized in every distnct to co-operate with the teacher 
to make the schoolhouse more of a community center. 

7. Are yon endeavoring to make the school a social center ? 


Teacher 

No Secretary of School Board 

Filed 

N B. — ^This application was specially prepared for the schools of Berks County by Superintendent 
E. M. Rapp. 


A SELF-GRADING CERTIFICATE OF SUCCESS 

Can You Give Yourself 100% ? 

For the School Year Ending June, 19—. 

The Teacher, 100% 

A. Personality, 20% 

1. Physical: health, habits, industry, ability to do things, cleanliness, neat- 
ness of attire. 

2. Mental: moral worth, habits, disposition, temperament, individuality, 
originality, power of initiative, self-control, sarcasm, sincerity of purpose, 
attitude toward children, ability to meet people. 

B. 45 a Student, 15% 

1. Lines of study pursued. 

2. Lectures attended. 

3. Vacation schools attended. 

C. Professional Development, 15% 

1. Problems of teaching studied. 

2. Work in township institutes or teachers’ meetings in cities and towns. 
a) Preparation. 

J) Presentation. 

3. Attitude toward educational meetings. 

a) Attendance. 

b) Participation. 

4. Lectures attended. 

5. Vacation schools attended. 
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D. As an instructor 20% 

1. Preparation. 

а) Before coming to class. 

б) Assignments. 

c) Skill in bringing the pupils into the right conscious attitude for the new 
truth to be presented. 

2. Presentation. 

a) Knowledge of the mind of the pupil. 

J) Knowledge of the matter to be presented. 

c) Knowledge of ways of presentation. 

d) Skill in presentation. 

3. Comparison or interpretation based on children’s experiences. 

a) Skill in keeping the minds of all of the children centered on the new 
truth being presented, and upon their own experience that will help them 
interpret at the same time. 

4. Generalization. 

a) Skill in leading pupils to draw correct conclusions and to state them weU. 

5. Application. 

a) Skill in making pupils realize the new truth as their own. Ability in 
leading pupils to discover that school problems are life problems. 

E, Government 15% 

1. Two ways. 

а) Through the conscious use of rewards and punishments. 

б) Through the inspiration of personality. 

2. Two tyY^s of order. 

a) Constrained, unnatural and dead. 

b) Free, natural, and alive with the busy hum of industry that accompanies 
the understanding that each pupil is to do his work without disturbing his 
neighbors. 

F. Community Interest 15% 

1. As illustrated by— 

d) Ability to keep pupils from withdrawing from school. 
h) Ability to secure regularity in attendance. 

2. As illustrated by— 

a) Ability to send common-school graduates to high school. 

b) Ability to send high-school graduates to higher institutions. 

3. As illustrated by— 

a) Care of school property, keeping records, and making reports. 
h) Sanitary conditions, decorations, and neatness. 

c) Ability to establish and maintain libraries and young people’s reading 
drdes. 
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i) Co-operation with teachers, supervisors, and school officials in school 
plans, exhibits, and meetings. 
e) Part taken in the plans and affairs of the community. 

Total Grade 

Teacher 


At the end of the school year carefully mark the above schedule, and if 
you find that you fall below “50” quit teaching for the sake of the children, 
for your sake, and the sake of the State. 

[Compliments of Superintendent E. M. Rapp.] 



VII. SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


JACKSON BAVIS 

State Supervisor of Rural Elementary Schools, Richmond, Va 


In March, 1908, there sat around a table in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Henrico County, Virginia, a group of men who 
had been invited by him to consider ways of improving the Negro 
schools of the county. A meeting of the Negro teachers had just been 
held, the j&rst meeting called to give them aid and encouragement. 
Dr. H. B. Frissell, who was among the party, told of some extension 
work that had been done by Hampton Institute in sending out a young 
woman to visit the schools of Gloucester Coxmty, and to help the teachers 
adapt their work to the home life of the people. After considerable 
discussion the conference ended, but there was left a precipitate of definite 
ideas. One was that a trained Negro teacher would be very helpful 
to the other teachers, to visit their schools and encourage them, placing 
more definite plans of work before them. Another was that such a 
teacher might be secured who would introduce cooking, sewing, and in 
some way help to place the life of the average Negro home on a more 
satisfactory basis in the elemental virtues of good citizenship. The 
plan to engage such a teacher for the 23 Negro schools of the county 
seemed good to the group of trustees, but it was not felt that the county 
could afford experiments in Negro education. The Jeanes Fund for 
Negro Rural Schools had recently been established, and Dr. James H. 
DiUard was in charge of its administration. The situation was laid 
before Mm and he heartily approved the plan and agreed to pay the 
salary of the supervising industrial teacher. 

The county was fortunate in securing for this work Virginia E. 
Randolph, who had taught a rural school in the county for thirteen 
years, and by her devoted and tireless efforts had transformed a shabby 
little schoolhouse into a neatly wMtewashed, two-room building, with 
attractive grounds, wMch served as a school, Sunday school, and center 
of aU good work for the neighborhood. In October, 1908, she set to 
work to visit the 23 Negro schools, meeting the people and teachers, 
and asking their co-operation. The patrons were invited to the schools 
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and organized into Improvement Leagues, and soon all the schools 
began to take on a different appearance. Simple repairs were made, 
floors and windows were regularly washed, stoves were polished, walks 
were laid off, and flowers set out in the yards. Regular periods were 
set aside for sewing, mat-making, cooking, and various kinds of work 
that were suggested by the materials at hand. 

“HENRICO plan” 

This was the origin of what Dr. Dillard called the “Henrico Plan” 
of industrial training and supervision of Negro schools, and he adopted 
this method very largely in administering the Jeanes Fund in the southern 
states. The supervising industrial teacher is appointed by the county 
superintendent, and works under his direction in as many of the rural 
schools as may be reached, the salary being paid by the Jeanes Fund. 
Where the teacher covers a large territory some provision is usually 
made by the local school boards to defray the traveling expenses of the 
teacher. 

The work thus inaugurated has steadily grown, both in effectiveness 
and extent. It was carried on in 119 counties in the various southern 
states last year through the Jeanes Fund, in co-operation with county 
superintendents and school boards. In Virginia there were last year 
17 supervising industrial teachers working in 18 counties. Five new 
counties have taken it up this year, one county paying one-half the 
salary of the industrial teacher, and another county paying the whole 
salary from local funds. Almost every county makes provision for 
traveling expenses. 

In this paper I speak chiefly of work in Virg inia, which has come 
under my personal observation. Reports from teachers in the states 
farther south show that a change equally as great is being wrought 
there. 

coNrmoNS 

The conditions with which the supervising teacher has to work are 
discouraging. A very real difliculty to many is that the work is new 
and they do not know just what to do. Few definite instructions can 
be furnished as the conditions vary so greatly, from county to county, 
and from state to state. In Virgmia, for example, in Henrico County, 
with a Negro population of one-third of the whole, with a network of 
trolleys and the progressive influence of a large dty, where the farms 
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are small and the Negroes own little land other than their houses and 
lots, conditions are very different from those in Charles City, the adjoin- 
ing county, which has not even a village within its borders, where the 
Negro population is two-thirds of the whole, where the farms are large 
and the lands sparsely settled, and 15 per cent of the land is owned by 
the Negro farmers. This, in turn, is very different from Lowndes County, 
Alabama, where the Negroes outnumber the whites ten to one, and 
where the type of farming is entirely different. Perhaps in one respect 
they all were alike. The schools were very poor, so inadequate to exert 
an appreciable influence for the betterment of industrial and rural 
conditions that a great many people and school officials seriously ques- 
tioned the good of “educating” the Negro. The trouble with the 
Negro schools was that poorly trained teachers, in very crowded and 
insanitary buildings, were attempting to teach to the ungraded and 
unclassified assortment of boys and girls who came to them with the 
utmost irregularity, the knowledge contained in the textbooks of the 
course of study. It was not a matter of any wonder that the white 
people felt that the states were getting a very small return on the money 
invested in the maintenance of such schools. 

That this attitude was the result of the absence of any definite 
constructive policy these supervising teachers have proven, and their 
work has done more than any other single cause to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of the white people of the South in Negro education. 

Every community is glad to have the sources of disease removed; 
to see the character and moral habits of the laboring classes improved, 
so that they will strive for higher standards in their work, in their homes, 
and in their neighborhood life; and this is what one begins to see in the 
Negro population of the counties where this work has been introduced. 
It was inevitable that the forces working for the improvement of rural 
conditions in the South should have a marked effect on the life of the 
Negro, but these supervising teachers have been the means of bringiug 
these forces more directly to bear on a section of the population that 
had been in the eddy of the stream of economic progress. Farm demon- 
stration, the active efforts of the state boards of health in sanitation and 
the prevention of disease, the new life which has been breathed into the 
school systems of the southern states, following a constructive policy 
of consolidation, making possible rural high schools, graded schools, 
with better buildings, longer terms, and more adequate funds— in these 
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matters the progress of their white neighbors has furnished the inspira- 
tion of example to the Negroes, but there was necessary personal human 
S3Tnpathy and practical wisdom to put these forces into effect. It 
means much that the Negro is making comparative progress along 
these lines; it also means much that the white people of the rural South 
are coming to realize that improving the condition of the Negro, who 
is at the lowest scale of life in the southern social order, improves auto- 
matically the condition of every other man with whom that Negro 
comes in contact. 

To bring the Negro rural schools of the South to any degree of effi- 
ciency, there was necessary, first, a stimulus of state aid or aids from 
outside sources used through the machinery of the state-school system 
which would enable different counties and school divisions to make a 
practical demonstration which would, in time, attract the attention of 
others; and in the second place, it was necessary to arouse the spirit 
of self-help among the Negroes; and third, this would in time bring 
about a more generous spirit on the part of local school boards with 
reference to the distribution of school funds. This is now being worked 
out under this method of supervision and industrial training. The 
stimulus and necessary funds have come from the Jeanes Foundation, 
which has been so judiciously applied to various counties in the southern 
states; the supervising teachers have aroused the spirit of self-hel^ on 
the part of Negro citizens, and this spirit in turn is being met with a 
more generous response by the local school boards. 

BETTER SCHOOL BtriLDINGS AND LONGER TERMS 

Under the direction of the supervismg teacher, various Negro com- 
munities have been organized into school-improvement leagues, and 
they have provided much needed equipment in the way of desks, black- 
boards, and additional room. They are beginning to erect new buildings 
to take the place of the miserable shacks which have often served as 
school buildings. In almost every case the funds raised by these school- 
improvement leagues have been supplemented by money from the 
public funds, and in these ways the improvements are being provided. 
I visited, last February, with the supervismg teacher in one of the cotm- 
ties of Virginia, a schoolhouse which consisted of one small room, perhaps 
15 by 20 feet, with lo-foot pitch. The only furniture consisted of 14 
old home-made double desks, and painted blackboards, much used and 
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worn out. There were two small windows on each side. The enrolment 
at this school was 72 pupils, with an average daily attendance of 40. 
How this number of pupils could crowd into this room was equally a 
mystery and a shame. The Improvement League had commenced 
work on an additional room and the school board had made an appro- 
priation to supplement the efforts of the patrons, who besides contribu- 
ting in money gave their labor to erect the added room. It is readily 
seen that a two-room building is inadequate for this number of pupils 
should they aU attend, and perhaps it is well for the health of the com- 
munity that the average daily attendance has been less than one-half 
the enrolment. Conditions here were somewhat worse than one usually 
sees, and yet I know of three other one-room schools, quite as crowded, 
in this county, but through the efforts of the supervising teacher they 
are each adding an extra room. One wonders what a teacher, in a 
schoolroom as crowded as each of these, can do with pupils who attend 
school only one-half or two-thirds of their time. It is unnecessary to 
add that the teaching is very poor, and that the influence of the unwhole- 
some environment tends to undo the constructive work of the teacher. 
The supervising teachers give help to the teachers in these schools, 
showing them how to grade the pupils in some sort of way, but they are 
wisely giving most of their time trying to improve the conditions imder 
which the teacher and pupils have to work. 

In another county there was a school not so badly crowded, but 
with poor and irregular attendance. The supervising teacher organized 
a league to help the teachers make simple improvements and persuaded 
the patrons to send their children more regularly to school. Their work 
interested the county superintendent who induced the school board 
to double the capacity of the building and thus through their united 
efforts a most attractive building has been erected with proper lighting 
and heating. The league then painted the building and fenced in the 
grounds, and the pupils planted out flowers and laid off the yards and 
walks. The influence of this school with these improved conditions 
has been such as to make necessary a third room, which is now being 
erected by the joint efforts of the league and the school board; and a 
third teacher will soon be provided. The school is, therefore, reaching 
out more and more to all of the colored children within its district, and 
their training is becoming more and more adequate. 

These examples could be multiplied. The term for the colored 
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schools is being lengthened in veiy much the same way. In the average 
county in Virginia the length of term of the schools for colored childreii 
is not over five months. The school-improvement league in many cases 
raises money to pay the salary of the teacher and extend the term from 
two weeks to two months. The local school boards are encouraging 
this, and in one county where the term has been regularly five months, 
the board agreed to extend the term for two weeks provided the leagues 
would extend it for an additional two weeks. Eighteen of the twenty 
schools in the county met this condition and thus had a six months^ 
term. While the INegroes are thus contributing for a longer term for 
their schools out of their poverty, it must be remembered that school 
funds in the average county are far from adequate and that any increase 
in the absence of state aid must be very gradual. On the other hand, 
the fact that the Negro citizens pay for a part of the added month to 
the school term causes them to send their children regularly, and to give 
the school more earnest support than they otherwise would do. 

THE TEACHING FORCE 

Of the 2,300 colored teachers in the public schools of Virginia the 
great majority have had no training for their work. Except for about 
80 graduates from the State Normal School at Petersburg, and perhaps 
10 or 12 graduates of Hampton Institute, who take up work in Virginia 
each year, there are no teachers coming into the work with professional 
training. The colored high schools in a few of the cities and a few 
private schools of secondary grade in the state are doing much to supply 
the need, but few of these teachers drift into remote rural districts which 
have to depend on such teachers as they are able to secure locally. 
Usually these have had no other training beyond a one-room school 
and perhaps a few summer schools. The fact that more than one-third 
of the colored teachers in the state have been attending a summer 
school during the past few summers is encouraging. In most counties 
the teachers have been organized as a branch of the Negro Teachers’ 
and School Improvement League of the state, and meet regularly once 
a month, taking up at each meeting a definite program. Such meetings 
are being encouraged by the division superintendents, and the super- 
vising teacher is in many counties doing effective work in hdping 
teachers adapt the course of study to the needs of their schools. 

Few pupils remain in the one-room schools long enough to get 
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above the fifth grade. In Henrico County, for example, which has been 
having a nine months’ term for colored schools for some years, there 
was only one Negro pupil in the entire county in the seventh grade last 
year. The coimty industrial school which was opened this year for 
pupils above the fourth grade, enrolled 64 pupils, and 10 of these are 
in the seventh grade. The mornings are devoted to academic work 
and the afternoons to industrial work. As graded schools are established 
having adequate facilities and from two to four teachers, pupils are 
remaining in school for a longer time. In these schools better trained 
teachers are secured, also longer terms. Under the state graded-school 
fund, which is distributed by the State Board of Education for the main- 
tenance of two-, three-, and four-room schools erected and conducted 
on plans approved by the State Board of Education, this type of school 
is being greatly encouraged. Already a number have been erected, 
and the number wfll probably be doubled this year. A feature of the 
work in each of these schools is practical industrial training in addition 
to more thorough teaching of the regular branches. The usefulness of 
these schools in their respective communities is evidenced by the cordial 
support they are receiving from both the local school boards and the 
Negro citizens, and such schools will in time do much to supply a more 
capable force of teachers for the rural schools. 

EXHIBITS, EESHITS 

In most of the counties an exhibit is held at the close of each school 
year, of the various articles of industrial work made in the schools. 
The exhibit is usually held at the county seat or in the business center 
of the county, and some kind of a program is provided, and simple 
prizes are awarded. These exhibits have been of great importance in 
popularizing this type of education among the Negroes, in encouraging 
the Negro children, and in demonstrating to the white citizens the 
usefulness of this training. 

There is usually held each year a meeting of the supervising indus- 
trial teachers in each state, at some convenient point. In Virginia 
for the past three years they have met at Hampton Institute at the time 
of the Farmers’ Conference, bringing with them e^diibits of the work 
from their respective counties. These exhibits have been of great value 
in improving the character of the work in each county and in stimulating 
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local interest. The teachers also find it much easier to talk about the 
different phases of their work when they have the opportunity of com- 
paring the exhibits of the various counties. 

The introduction of industrial work into the Negro schools has 
not always been easy. Many of the parents object to their children 
doing anything at school but study and recite from books. In many 
cases the preacher has publicly opposed it, but more often he has joined 
with the supervising teacher in her efforts for the schools. In one county, 
soon after the supervisor began work, this issue was raised and the 
preacher took up the cause and urged the people to contribute funds 
for better school buildings, for equipment and material for industrial 
work. In his exhortation he was attacked by members of his congre- 
gation who differed from him. The issue got into the local papers 
and became so warm that a vote was taken asking the preacher to resign. 
By this time, however, the white people realized the situation and the 
courage of the preacher, and they with his faithful followers prevailed 
on the congregation to withdraw their action. Today this preacher is 
a real leader in the county with the confidence of all classes. The 
colored schools have made great progress and the industrial classes are 
doing regular and effective work. 

In other communities the opposition lasts longer. Recently I 
visited a school where the teacher is unable to have any regular day or 
period for industrial work, because if the parents know of it they will 
keep their children at home on these days. In another county the 
supervising teacher was speaking to a meeting of patrons in a school at 
night. In the course of her remarks she condemned the common 
dances and festivals which nearly alwa)^ resulted in drinking and a 
cutting or shooting affray, and urged amusements of a different 
kind. This so enraged some of the young people that from the dark- 
ness outside a bottle of ink was thrown through the window at the 
teacher and its contents emptied on her dress. The court records 
showed that nearly all of the Negroes in the penitentiary or jail from 
that county were there as a result of “cutting and shooting at N^o 
fair.” 

These examples could be multiplied, showing the courage and devo- 
tion of the supervising teachers in their contact with the ignorant and 
prejudiced masses of their race. 
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SUMMARY 

It will be seen from the tabulated statement showing definite results 
of the work of supervising teachers in Virginia during the term of 1911- 
12 that in the 18 counties there are 469 Negro schools, and that 299 of 
these were visited regularly by the 17 supervisors. The length of term 
ranged from 5 to 9! months, but an average of 6 months was maintained 
by reason of the fact that 121 schools with a short term extended the 
term for one month. There were 9 new buildings erected and 1 2 enlarged 
at a combined cost of $6,268.15, "^^hich does not include labor and 
materials given; 12 schools were painted, 69 whitewashed, 37 sanitary 
outhouses were built, and 102 schools used individual drinking cups. 
There were 348 improvement leagues organized, and they raised for 
school improvement $13,744 16. 

The entire cost of supervision in these counties was less than 
$7,000.00, so that these teachers have brought into the school funds 
twice the cost of their salaries and expenses. Nearly every school 
that was built or enlarged was the result of the efforts of the improve- 
ment leagues co-operating with the local school boards, which have 
dealt more liberally with the Negro schools since the Negroes have shown 
such a disposition to help themselves. 

But these figures, as illuminating as they are, do not tell all the story. 
Back of this record of progress, there is a new spirit of self-help, a new 
interest in the home, in the farm, and in the country neighborhood, and 
it marks the beginning of a co-operative movement for improvement 
in other ways. The teaching has been stronger, the attendance has 
been more regular, and the work of the schools has been more practical 
than ever before. 

Superintendent Coggin writes of the work in Charles City County 
as follows: 

With reference to the work in Charles City, I can say that the County 
School Board in its last meeting said that the results were such that they could 
not think of giving it up. All the men are very much pleased and are heartily 
supporting it. 

I can see here a new interest in home life and an effort is being generally 
made to make home comfortable and beautiful. Cleanliness and politeness 
with industry have been emphasized with good results. A new spirit is seen 
among the teachers and a more earnest effort is being made to make their work 
mean something to the community in which they teach. The work as it is 
being done here is encouraging to the entire citizenship. 
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Albemarle. . 
Alexandria. . . 
Brunswick, , , 

Caroline 

Charles City 
Chesterfield. . 
Cumberland 
Elizsabeth 
City .. .. 
Gloucester, . . 
Henrico , . . 
Isle of Wight 
Lunenburg. , . 
Meddenburg 
Nansemond 
Northampton 
Nottoway . . . 
Prince 
Edward . . , 
Sussex... . 

Total. . . . 
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HOME GAEHEN AND CANNING CITTBS 

One of the most interesting developments of the work is the co- 
operation of the supervising industrial teacher with the farm demon- 
stration agent in working during the summer months with clubs of 
girls who raise home gardens and can the vegetables and fruits of the 
gardens for winter use. This feature of the work was taken up in 
Virginia last year and four of the supervising teachers were employed 
during the summer months; this year eight were employed for the 
entire twelve months of the year. Under this plan, at the close of the 
school term, they organized Girls’ Home Garden Clubs. They visited 
the girls in their homes, met them in groups, gave them practical instruc- 
tions for their gardens, and taught canning, cooking, and sewing in the 
homes. In many ways the summer work of these teachers has proven 
of even greater value than their work with the schools, for they are 
touching directly the homes of the people and bringing about changes 
that are having a far-reaching effect. In the summer of 1911 this work 
was inaugurated in four counties and a fair start was made. The 
gardens were cultivated with varying success; many practical difficul- 
ties were encountered, but in aU, the girls put up under the direction of 
the teacher, about one thousand glass jars of vegetables. The tabulated 
statement shows the work that was accomplished in three of these same 
counties and five additional counties during the summer of 1912. 

A page from the report of one of the teachers indicates the character 
of the work: 

During the month have put up 603 quarts of fruit and 68 quarts of vege- 
tables— total 671. Have dried 12 pounds of apples. 

During the season 769 quarts fruit have been put up and 68 quarts vege- 
tables — ^total 837 quarts. The late bean and tomato crops are yet to be 
canned. 

Two of the dub girls— ages ii and 14— made all the yeast and bread 
for their respective families. Another girl aged 12 years, but who is not strong 
enough to make bread for her very large f amil y, supplies her own and her 
next neighbor’s family with yeast. 

In most homes the dub girls are doing the entire canning for the family 
and some for outsiders. 

The girls learned to do these things in our summer dubs. Their mothers 
are very much pleased to be thus relieved of these duties. Our dubs are 
never at a loss for place for next meeting. Invitations usually come two and 
three weeks ahead. 
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My trip tbrough. this county in 1912 was particularly interesting 
in enabling me to compare the work of this summer mth last summer 

SUMMER WORK OP SUPERVISING INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 
In Eight Counties of Virginia, Apeil-Septembee, 1912 


County 

No Girls m Garden 
Clubs 

No Gktrdens 

Planted 

No. Cared for 
Reasonably Well 

No. Girls Planting 
Vegetables for Fall 

No Canning Dem- 
onstrations Given 

jTars Put up by 

No Jars Put up by 
Mothers. 

No. Cooking Les- 
sons Given 

Other Work Done 

Brunswick. . . 

34 

30 

18 

8 

20 

310 

77 S 

12 

Had lessons in sewing 
each week with club 
girls. 

Caroline.. .. 

53 

39 

25 

I 

15 

213 

92 

9 

Planted flowers. Held 
entertainments for 
school improvement. 

Charles City. . . 

1 22 

1 

17 

15 

3 

12 

1 

656 

1,252 

7 

Homes generally white- 
washed. Cooking les- 
sons given in five 

1 homes to mothers. 

Chesterfield. . 

26 

IS 


, 6 

45 

1,779 


20 

Besides the canning and 
cooking lessons, sew- 
ing, cutting and 
fitting, crocheting, 
drawn-work, and bas- 
ketry were taught. 

Cumberland 

17 

24 

17 

3 

i 

17 

327 

30 

6 

Hints on housekeeping, 
personal neatness, and 
cleanliness were ^ven 
to both cooking and 
canning dubs. 

Elizabeth City. 

44 

24 

10 

16 

15 

165 


6 

Nearly every home 
visited whitewashed. 
Three neighborhoods 
gave entertainments 
to raise money for 
cooking outfits. 

Gloucester. . . . . 

50 

38 

25 

20 

32 

30 

3,240 

18 

Lessons given in cooking, 
sewing, table manners, 
and serving meals. 

Nottoway 

21 

15 

IS 

10 

16 

466 

617 

8 

Each fixed up her 

yard, planted flowers, 
and tried to make her 
home more attractive 
inside. Several girls 
raised poultry. Many 
homes whitewashed. 

Total 

267 

202 

140 

67 

172 

3,946 

6,006 

86 
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when it was first started, as I revisited some of the same homes. Most 
of the homes are on small plots varying from five to twenty-five acres, 
and they are neither painted nor whitewashed. The men work out on 
the so-called public work, or as farm hands. With poor dwellings to 
start with and a handicap of poverty, any improvements will necessarily 
be slow. Last year many of the gardens were allowed to grow up in 
weeds, or were destroyed by chickens or cows. In other words, the 
gardens were about as shiftless as the homes. 

AU the gardens are very much better cultivated this year, and I 
did not see a single one that had been neglected. The chickens were 
either kept out, or the garden was put far enough from the house not to 
be bothered by them. Practically every girl will have a garden for the 
late fall. Already they have put up 837 quarts, which is three times 
as much as they put up in the whole season last year. 

I saw several homes that were rebuilt or enlarged, but as yet little 
or no whitewashing has been done. At one home that we visited the 
girl was absent, but her mother showed us a long row of jars of fruit 
and vegetables which she had put up, and then brought out some dried 
apples and vegetables which she had put up, under the teacher’s direc- 
tions. Then she brought out some that she herself had dried in the 
traditional way. Her daughter’s work was in every way superior and 
she said that she was going to use the new method in the future. 

A few days later I took a similar trip through Charles City County 
with the county superintendent and the supervising teacher. The 
Negroes in Charles City are more prosperous than in Chesterfield, and 
the homes that we visited were on average small farms. I was struck 
by the fact that practically every home was neatly whitewashed, together 
with many of the fences and outbuildings, and that everything about 
the homes seemed to be in good repair. We found back yards and back 
porches thoroughly dean. Superintendent Coggin told me that this 
had been very largely brought about by Mrs. Gray in the two years 
in which she had been working in the county. He said that Negro 
homes of this type used to be the exception, but that now they were 
the rule in this county. The gardens were mostly well fenced and cul- 
tivated. Mrs. Gray’s services were very much in demand, not only 
by the girls but by their mothers who wanted to learn better ways of 
canning. 

At one home that we visited a widow and several children were 
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The father had recently died of tuberculosis. Duriug his 
sickness Mrs. Gray had visited the home and shown the mother the 
necessary precautions to take in order to prevent the infection of the 
rest of the family. By her help all the sanitary measures were carried 
out and the other members of the family are probably saved from the 
disease. 

Malaria is more or less prevalent in Charles City, but it is being 
reduced each year. Many of the Negroes are screening their houses 
and digging deeper wells. 

Oddly enough, our trip ended at the Negro cemetery, where there 
was a gathering to clean up the cemetery. It needed it; but the gather- 
ing was an example of neighborhood co-operation expressive of a general 
desire to clean up things and make the county a better place to live in 
as well as to die in. 

It is impossible to estimate the helpfulness of the visits of these 
teachers to the homes of the Negroes, or their influence on the girls 
who belong to the Garden Clubs. The girls and some of the mothers 
are getting a kind of education that is having a marked efiect upon 
their homes. It meant a great deal for Miss Jefferson to get the girls 
and their parents in Chesterfield to take the home garden seriously— to 
put it where the diickens would not destroy it, or put a good fence 
around it, then to cultivate it approximately near to exact directions. 
The good results have demonstrated that it pays to take care of the 
garden, and in learning to do this they are learning to put more 
thought and skill into what has been household drudgery, but what 
may become household art. 

I have never seen more grateful appreciation than was shown to 
these teachers in the homes in which they have helped, except possibly 
that shown by the Negro farmer to the demonstrator who has helped 
him to double his com crop. 

It will be seen that some of the teachers during the summer do much 
of their work with the women in their counties. The following letter 
has come into my hands from the Women’s Home Improvement Club, 
which was organized by the teacher in Gloucester County. It shows 
both the character of the work which has been done and the interest 
which they have put into it: 

In early spring Mrs. Isabella Smith called us together and qwke of the 
many things we, as housekeepers, mi^t accomplish toward improving our 
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homes, if we would organize as a dub and start to work. The first suggestion 
was to look to the canning of vegetables and fruits. As an outcome we can 
safely say that more berries, vegetables, and fruits have been canned and more 
dried than ever before in this community, sa3dng nothing of jellies and pickles, 

A new inspiration has gone out from one housekeeper to another, and one 
seems to be vieing with the other as to who will have the greatest number to 
report. Now that the canning season is fairly over, we are turning our atten- 
tion to handicrafts; some have started door mats, and some table mats, and some 
picture frames. We find a great deal of pleasure in our work and feel it a 
blessing to have one in our midst who is capable of instructing us in so many 
ways. 

We ask an interest in your prayers that much success may attend our 
efforts. Taking God as our great leader. Done by order of the W.H.I. Club. 
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